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Preface 


Tms book has been WRITTEN principally for home economics 
teachers and for college home economics students preparing to teach in 
the many areas of this family centered profession It is the hope, too, that 
teachers in other fields will find it helpful, stimulating, and interesting 
The text reflects the effects on the home and education, especially in 
home economics, of the scientific and technological developments, afflu- 
ence and poverty, the population explosion, the growing role of go\ em- 
inent in education, the struggle for survival, and the changing functions 
of the family that characterize contemporary American society Out of 
these is coming an ever greater need for education in home and family 
living, for the home is becoming as never before a haven from outside 
forces More home economics teachers are required for suburban and 
urban areas, where the population of the country is beginning to concen 
trate This booh reflects the need for the education of home economics 
students and their teachers to adapt to this shifting emphasis It reflects, 
too, the growing concern for the disadvantaged that has challenged home 
economics teachers to find improved ways of dealing with this segment 
of society, as well as how to work with parents and^ other community 
members more closely The responsibility of preparing youth of wage- 
earning age for the world of w orh has led to new approaches m curriculum 
development A greater awareness of the importance of professionalism 
in home economics also lias implications for the teacher 
The teacher is the focal point in the classroom, and this text challenges 
her to capture the essence of the contemporary teaching function The 
teacher, too, must structure the classroom setting so that she and her stu- 
dents can cffcctivclv use the available resources of time, space, materials, 
equipment, and people To think clcarlv, to develop a value system, to 
create satisfying interests, to become socially well adjusted, and to pro- 
ceed in directions where they may realize their greatest potential arc 
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goals for teacher and students alike, and underlie the purposes of this 

^Certain chapters on creatmty, values, thinking and research, education 
for the world of work aesthetics and the use of technological lnstruc- 
tional resources may hold special interest to the reader 

Throughout the text the author has made every effort to present diverse 
viewpoints up to date mfoimation, and appropriate classroom experi- 
ences and to cite relevant research The suggested experiences at the end 
of each chapter are ideas with which the reader ma> try practical applica- 
tions as well as develop personal interpretations of the chapters content 
In this world of infinite variables, the home economics teacher must be 
helped to educate for and through diversity, so that the dignity and 
integrity of every student who enters her classroom will be enhanced This 
booh it is hoped, will help home economics teachers to find a sense of 
identity so that they may act as a single unified force in expressing and 
fulfilling the goals of the profession 

Many persons contribute to any booh, and this one is no exception The 
author extends grateful appreciation to Dr Elizabeth Simpson of the 
University of Illinois for her encouragement of this endeavor and for her 
cntical reading of the manuscript The author is grateful, too, to Dr 
Louis E Raths, who provided the framework for many suggestions for 
teaching home economics, to Dr Edgar Dale, who stimulated interest in 
technological resources in education, and to Dr Harold Alberty, who 
revealed new horizons in curriculum development 

The author is grateful, too to her students, who provided her an op- 
portunity to test ideas and who are always a source of inspiration and 
challenge, and to her professional colleagues, including her husband, who 
aided in the refinement of innovative ideas 


The author is grateful that Scholastic Magazines permitted her to draw 
freely from her articles published m Forecast for Home Economics Spe- 
cial recognition should be given to Dr Louis E Raths for permission to 
utilize material from two senes of articles, written with the author, for 
Practical Home Economics to Dr Louise Fernandez for permission to 
incorporate content from two senes of articles, wntten with the author, 
for Forecast for Home Economists, and to the Journal of Home Economics 
for allowing the author to draw from her published article on evaluation 
The author humbly hopes that this text will facilitate creative profes- 
sional education and will serve as a guide to the better teaching of home 
economics ° 
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JJome Economics 
in Contemporary Life 

THE WORLD SETTING 

One of the first steps in the improvement of home economics 
instruction is the intensification of the teacher’s awareness of the world 
m which she and her students are living She must realize that the world 
is not static and be ever alert to the rapid changes constantly takmg place 
More important, she must be knowledgeable about the many social phe- 
nomena that have an impact on the home economics program and its 
students 


Scientific and Technological Developments 

The scientific developments m this century have been breathtaking 
A man who was bom sixty years ago m a horse and buggy era is now 
seeing the beginnings of interplanetary travel Man has always been 
challenged to improve lus existence by adapting the materials at hand 
Accomplishments in tins area, however, have sharply outdistanced the 
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achievements in dealing with the social problems that arise from such 
progress 

Among those who have suffered from the inroads of technology are 
marginally employed workers particularly the aged, the handicapped, 
the unskilled and the members of minority groups Not only has auto 
mation eliminated many jobs in these groups, but it has failed to give 
them the special benefits that more affluent persons enjoy 

Technology has the potential to make it possible for all individuals to 
enjoy more leisure and lighter work loads Already in the design and 
experimental stages are appliances that employ ultrasonic sound waves 
to cook food, to wash clothes, and to clean house Synthetic fibers will be 
used to make clothes that are light, easy to clean, and (in some instances) 
disposable Homes of exciting new materials will be designed with mov- 
able walls and open roofs Many of these new homes will be prefabri- 
cated The developments in food technology will be equally dramatic 
meat will be tenderized on the hoof by special feeding processes, and 
new preservation techniques will make it possible to keep food indefi- 
nitely without refrigeration 
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It is clear, then, that home economics programs will have to be adjusted 
to meet these and other changes Because the pace of technological ad 
vance is unlikely to abate— but, rather, to accelerate— certam important 
roles are open to home economics teachers First, there is the task of 
orienting students to the world of work There is also the task of devismg 
different types of education to prepare for the new jobs that must be 
filled Furthermore, there is the increasingly important task of helpmg 
workers to leam new skills when old ones become outmoded Finally, 
there is the task of encouraging individuals to plan and prepare for 
technological change and to examine the implications of this change for 
family life 


The Affluent Society 

Personal mcome among all economic classes has increased notably In 
1947, for example, 49 per cent of the family units m the United States 
were in the low income bracket (less than $4,000 a year), about 40 per 
cent were in the middle mcome bracket ($4,000 to $7,500 a year), and 

Figure 1-2 Clothes will be purchased by television (Courtesy Investor Owned Electric 
Light and Power Companies ) 
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only 10 per cent were in the high income bracket (o\er $7,500 a year) 
It is predicted that, by 1970, nearly 40 per cent of the family units will 
be m the high income group and will have at their disposal more than 
60 per cent of all consumer spending money, 39 per cent will be m the 
middle income bracket and onl) 16 per cent will be m the low-income 
bracket 

By 1970, then, more families will have more money to spend after they 
have taken care of such essentials as food, housing, clothing, medical care, 
and transportation Half of all disposable personal income will be dis- 
cretionary Individual* will have more leisure time and will be able to 
afford many more services This rise in the general level of li\ mg w ill pose 
a special challenge lor home economics teachers they will have to help 

satisfaction ^ *” Spe " d th ‘ S ,nC ° me f ° r the S reatest 
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States are members of low-income families, many of them concentrated 
m the slum areas of large cities In these depressed urban areas complex 
social problems— crime, unemployment, alcoholism, drug addiction, illit- 
eracy-are evident Here, too, is found a higher proportion of broken 
families and (particularly in the case of the Negro family) a notable lack 
of family stability 

A profile of these poor families reveals that the largest group is among 
the elderly. In 1963 over one third of the under-$3,000 families were 
headed by individuals sixty-five years old or older— about one half of the 
elderly families m the country Another large segment is composed of 
families headed by individuals aged fourteen to twenty-four, nearly a 
third of which fall in this mcome bracket Private household workers, 
although a small group, fare the worst on an employment basis 70 per 
cent of them are m the under-$3,000 bracket In addition, nearly half of 
the farm families, and nearly half of all families headed by women 
ranked in this low-income group 

Because low-income families are found m every section of the country, 
all home economics teachers must be aware of this serious social problem 
These economically deprived families need assistance in practically every 
area of home economics Special attention should be directed to health 

Figure 1-3 The poor are everywhere (Copyright 1965 Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power) 


The Poor Are Everywhere 
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practices, including nutrition, household maintenance and management, 
and child care and development Low income families need consumer 
education so that they can avoid the schemes of loan sharks, learn to 
choose well made merchandise, and to protect themselves against fraud 

Population Explosion 

The world population is increasing at the rate of about 65 million 
persons a year If the present trend continues, the current 32 billion 
of the world will become a very crowded 150 billion within two centuries 
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The greatest increases are occurring in the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America The most critical problem emerging from this 
population explosion is the threat of famine Although advances in farm 
technology have greatly increased food production, particularly in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and a few West European 
countries, only a few of these have been introduced into the countnes 
facing the severest problem Thus, in Asia for example, the food available 
for each person has fallen by 4 per cent since 1961, in Latin America it 
has fallen by 6 per cent Many of the countries in these areas have poor 
soil, which cannot sustain larger crops, and lack the capital to purchase 
the necessary farm equipment and fertilizers In many countries, more- 
over, fanners lack the incentive for increasing the farm yield because 
their profits go directly to the state 

In our own country, the growing population has presented a number of 
problems overcrowding of schools, traffic and transportation congestion, 
and unemployment Nor is there any indication that the problem will 
diminish According to projections based upon U S Census Bureau data, 
by 1970 there will be 37 per cent more marriages and 51 per cent more 
new households than at present There will also be an increase of up to 
16 per cent in the number of children under the age of fifteen, mcreasmg 
the number of students in junior and senior high schools By that tune, 
too, the fifteen-to nineteen year old group will have increased by 30 per 
cent, and its unskilled members will be flooding the national labor market 
The population explosion and its concomitant problems will have a 
profound effect on family living and consequently on the teaching of 
home economics Living space, for example, will be more limited, and 
homes will have to be planned accordingly As schools, work facilities, 
and public areas become more crowded, homes will have to be more of 
a sanctuary from tensions and frustrations to provide privacy and relaxa- 
tion Families will become more dependent on outside sources for ser- 
vices and goods Critical shortages of human necessities may occur The 
home economics teacher through her instruction will be an important 
agent in facilitating these home and family changes 


Threat of War 

Both the poverty-stricken and the affluent are concerned about the 
possibility of atomic war, which would destroy the world and its people 
Although the desire for peace is great, complex political, economic, and 
ideological factors have created an international setting in which small- 
scale confrontations in many areas of the world threaten to erupt into 
nuclear warfare 




Figure 1-5 The United Nations 
is a bulwark far peace (Courtesy 
Think, published by IBM) 


The United Nations has contributed in many ways to peace and to 
projects to improve the health and self sufficiency of many peoples 
throughout the world Many home economists have contributed to these 
programs especially in developing countries Although the United Na 
tions operates under great handicaps, m several countries it has restored 
peace when violence broke out 

Whether the people of the world can meet this test of survival in the 
nuclear age will depend to a great extent on the ways m which they 
implement their goals and values A home economics teacher in her class- 
room can help her students to be aware of the immense problems of 
w orbing toward world peace and to contnbute in then own ways toward 
its accomplishment As Mead has emphasized, in education children must 
be prepared to support and to work for a world in which the safety of each 
is the safet> of all 1 


THE FAMILY SETTING 

Because home economics is a family centered profession, teachers must 
be well informed about the family Although its functions have changed 
o\er the jeirs the famil) is still one of our most vital social institutions 

1 Mirg »rit Mmd Vw Imen tions for Sumval, ‘ NEA Journal, Vol 51 No 8 (No- 
vrmlxr 19G2) p 11 
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Marriage and the Family 

One of the important values of our society is marriage and parenthood 
In the United States, ninety two out of every one hundred persons many, 
and relatively early in life half of American girls will marry before the 
age of twenty, half of the boys, before the age of twenty three Boys and 
girls may decide to marry before they are considered old enough to vote 
The pattern of early dating is no doubt one very important influence upon 
these early marriages 

Landis, 2 however, is of the opinion that few of these young people are 
really mature enough for marriage and parenthood, and argues that our 
society has encouraged them to rush into a stage of pseudomatunty 
Studies reveal that teen age marriages are much more likely to end in 
divorce or to be unhappy than marriages of older partners More young 
women between the ages of twenty and twenty five are getting divorced 
than women of any other five year period of life This statistic alone 
should give us pause for reflection In addition, Landis points out that 
many of these young people become parents In 1960 there were 600,000 
children bom to teen age mothers Nevertheless, the present trend seems 
likely to continue 

The functions of the family, as interpreted by sociologists, have been 
changmg In 1938, Ogbum 3 4 outlined the following family functions 
economic, status giving, educational, religious, recreational, protective, 
and affeetional In 1949, Murdock i isolated only four functions sexual, 
economic, reproductive, and educational In 1959, Linton 5 reduced the 
functions of the modem nuclear family to two the socialization of chil 
dren and the provision of psychological and emotional security for adults 


Divorce 

The divorce rate in the United States has nsen to the point where there 
is now one divorce for every four to five marriages It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this includes second, and subsequent, divorces 


2 Judson Landjs Paths to the Future in Seymour M Farber et al (eds ), Man 
and Cwiltzation The Family s Search for Survival (New \ork McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc, 1965) 

“William r Ogbum “The Changing Functions of the Tamil) ,’ m Robert F 
Winch (ed ), Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family (New \ork Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston Inc, 1953), pp 74-80 

4 George P Murdock Social Structure (New \ork The Macmillan Company, 
1949), pp 1-13 

5 Ralph Linton *Thc Natural History of the Tamily,’ in Ruth N Anshen (ed ), 
The Family Its Functions and Destiny (New York Harper & Row, Inc , 1959) 
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(Monahan 6 in analyzing the mantal backgrounds of couples in Iowa for 
1953-1955, concluded that 84 per cent ot the population has never been 
divorced ) Peterson 7 cites a number of factors that tend to increase the 
likelihood of divorce Among them he includes low income, lack of educa- 
tion, and lack of religious affiliation 

Actually, in view of the heterogeneity of cultural backgrounds in the 
United States, the high mobility of families, the loss of social control by 
the community and the church the enormous emotional demands of an 
isolated nuclear family, and the decrease m family functions, American 
divorce rates seem relatively low 

Nevertheless, it is clear that divorce has adverse effects not only on the 
marriage partners but on their children as well All professions concerned 
about the stability of families must renew efforts to reduce family disrup- 
tion Through education, young people can be helped to become aware 
of tire changes in the functions and roles of the family in modern society 
They may also be made aware of their own potential for marriage and 
how this potential may be developed r,nally, they may be helped to 
develop the maturity that is essential for a successful marriage 


Working Women 

woman TT ^ P”™' ' ^ U "’ ted » *e working 

22 ™ " In a " *«" >S a -north » 1962, 
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( s “ch as teacMnnrsTMrMdtb ‘M*' em P'°^ S 

3 and 375 million each Some service’s Mas ““"h” betWeen 
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senous problem lack of child care and fam,l„ d ’ SUCh ' they faCe a 
States licensed dav care is available i ^ services In the United 

a half million families with children under™ r’ 0 °° f ChlIdren In nearI >’ 
° f .cn the sole means of support There are ^ 

a “' ,,y ° l Remamases Euec - 
pp 73-50 S “" r '“ Structure Farbe, elal _ opcU 
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with children under six with only a father m the home Three million 
mothers of childen under six w orb outside the home, although a husband 
is present in the family In addition, many mothers are ill, live in over- 
crowded slum conditions with no facilities for caring for children, or are 
in migrant families with no permanent homes Few facilities exist for 
families who have retarded, handicapped or emotionally disturbed chil 
dren In a survey made in 1958, it was revealed that 400,000 children 
under twelve, whose mothers worked full time, were left without super- 
vision Failure to provide these services is often the result of a lack of 
community awareness of the situation 8 
Peterson 9 has outlined some of the factors that have contributed to 
the changing pattern of life of American women, among them the change 
from a predominantly rural culture to an urban society, the growing 
trend toward mass production, and the shift from the self sufficient and 
self supporting family to one that is dependent on all facets of the econ 
omy for goods and services In addition, earlier marriages and longer life 
spans mean that more women have more time, after their children are 
grown, to enter (or re enter) the labor market In addition mechaniza 
tion and automation have provided many labor saving devices and home 
making conveniences Fathers and children are sharing more m home- 
making activities Contrary to popular belief, most women work because 
of financial need and not to earn ‘ pin money’ for themselves 
Thus, the young women of today should prepare for the twenty-five 
years or more that they will spend in the labor market They must also be 
helped to see that their earning power has a direct relation to their 
level of education The report of the President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women in 1963 expressed a grave concern that the number of 
women in top level executive or administrative positions, or in occupa- 
tions demanding special skills, has not risen rapidly enough There is an 
acute shortage of such personnel and it is hoped that women with high 
professional aclnexemcnt will be available for, or will attempt to secure, 
these positions 

At present, man) able girls do not go on to college, and those who do 
tend to cluster around a few areas, such as education, social science, 
English, and journalism Women must realize tint changes are occurring 
in the t)pe of job opportunities available B) 1970, for example, the need 


* Armncan W omen Report of the Presidents Commission on the Status of V omen 
(\\ islungton DC l S Cmcrnimnt Printing Offici 1063) 

• Fithcr Pitcnon "Working Womm" in “Tlu Woman m Amcnci Daedalus Vo! 
93 No 2 { Spring 190-J), pp 67! 099 
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for profession'll and technical workers will be particularly acute, and 
man) of these positions will be open to women 
Home economics teachers can make an outstanding contribution in this 
area b) helping women to recognue their responsibilities, to discover 
their potential, and to become more self-reliant In our mobile society, 
joung women must be prepared to find themselves far from parents, 
grandparents, and other relatives, they must learn to be exceedingly re- 
sourceful in their roles as wives, mothers, homemakers, and workers 


The Aged 

One of the fastest growing segments of our population is composed of 
the aged-individuals sixty-five years old or older In 1964, the aged 
numbered 18 million and were increasing by an average of 1,800 a day 
The problem facing the elderly is to find a meaningful life in a society 
that finds them more or less superfluous About half of the aged are mar- 
ried couples who live by themselves in homes they own or rent, about 
one quarter are single persons who live alone in their own homes, and 
about 3 million live with relatives The remainder are lodgers, residents 
of hotels, furnished rooms, or institutions for the aged An increasingly 
popular living arrangement for the aged is a self contained retirement 
community, about sixty of which exist in the United States 
Although not all the aged are poor (75 per cent of the married couples 
and 90 per cent of the single people do not have any debts), millions of 
.em arc among the so called permanent poor of America The Social 
milCs, nvle ln rT 0n reP ° rtS ** 1 9 milla ” retired couples and 5 7 
n ’ th at,T lr , Fe T ° "° l haVe an ede< i uate living 

. no sT™ M a fr mamed wome " an annual income of 
.nil M ° St ° f the ag6d mu5t s P e " d 99 Per cent of their cash 

mental llospitl'are TgcdTn addlon to Ae“ P ^ ™ 

created b> chronic .llnL, an acute finical l l < “ d S ° C ‘ al P roblems 
one serious illness However, Medicare mav reSUlt fr ° m eVeB 

The agtd arc m reiliK m \ ^ Uevnte part of this problem 

for most members of ihis iddcuilll'^Xlln 1 '"' 1 family reS0UICe ’ 
than we renh/t Althnnnt. t " i many more contributions 

misunderstandings that arise Z ifT ^ 
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family realize that the emotional needs of the aged should be fulfilled 
The need to feel a sense of belonging, and the need for recognition, 
affection, and achievement are extremely important Home economics 
teachers are m a position to help families \\ ork out these problems, and 
to provide adult classes that will furnish occupation, entertainment, and 
satisfaction for our senior citizens 


Making Decisions 

In our complex society, families are faced with the problem of making 
many decisions concerning the distribution of time, money, and other 
family resources 

Decisions have to be made about the kinds of homes families vv ill hav e 
and what they wall represent It is important for the home economics 
teacher to know' something about what a home may mean to different 
people Man) put social status first, others give precedence to such factors 
as self respect, good taste, and efficiency For some, privacy and relaxa- 
tion are the highest values The home economics teacher can help the 
family to identify the values it holds highest, and to work out a plan for 
achieving them 

Families wall also need special assistance in the spending of their 
income Although the amount of spending devoted to services rose stead 
jly from the end of World War II to 1960, it has tended to stabilize since 
then Now families are spending more mone) on hard goods— cars, appli- 
ances, and the like The slight decline m savings can probably be at- 
tributed to the fact that more mcome is going mto Social Security, private 
pensions, disability and unemployment insurance, hospital insurance, and 
similar items 

Another area that is demanding considerable attention is the matter of 
morality and moral values With the very rapid changes occurring in 
modem life, many individuals are reluctant to adjust their values and 
their beliefs to the new ways of living and consequently cling to out 
moded values and ways There is a need to discover new guidelines or 
concepts that vv ill help individuals to adjust to the changes in society 
Decisions must be made about standards in all areas of life, involving 
an ability to discriminate between excellence and mediocrity Standards 
apply not only to the management of a home but also to one’s personal 
manner of living A family' has the responsibility of seeking excellence and 
transmitting the desire for it to their children and to others 

A home economics teacher may feel that there are many directives for 
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for professional and technical workers will be particularly acute and 
many of these positions will be open to women 
Home economics teachers can make an outstanding contribution in this 
area b) helping women to recognize their responsibilities to discover 
their potential and to become more self reliant In our mobile society, 
young women must be prepared to find themselves far from parents, 
grandparents and other relatives they must learn to be exceedingly re 
sourceful in their roles as wives mothers homemakers and workers 


The Aged 

One of the fastest growing segments of our population is composed of 
the aged— individuals sixty five years old or older In 1964, the aged 
numbered 18 million and were increasing by an average of 1,800 a day 
The problem facing the elderly is to find a meaningful life in a society 
that finds them more or less superfluous About half of the aged are mar 
ned couples who live by themselves in homes they own or rent, about 
one quarter are single persons who live alone in their own homes, and 
about 3 million l,ve with relatives The remainder are lodgers, residents 
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family realize that the emotional needs of the aged should be fulfilled 
The need to feel a sense of belonging, and the need for recognition, 
affection, and achievement are extremely important Home economics 
teachers are in a position to help families work out these problems, and 
to provide adult classes that will furnish occupation, entertainment, and 
satisfaction for our senior citizens 


Making Decisions 

In our complex society, families are faced with the problem of making 
many decisions concerning the distribution of time, money, and other 
family resources 

Decisions have to be made about the kinds of homes families will have 
and what they will represent It is important for the home economics 
teacher to know something about what a home may mean to different 
people Many put social status first, others give precedence to such factors 
as self-respect, good taste, and efficiency For some, privacy and relaxa- 
tion are the highest values The home economics teacher can help the 
family to identify the values it holds highest, and to work out a plan for 
achieving them 

Families will also need special assistance in the spending of their 
income Although the amount of spending devoted to services rose stead- 
ily from the end of World War II to 1960, it has tended to stabilize since 
then Now families are spending more money on hard goods— cars, appli- 
ances, and the like The slight decline in savings can probably be at- 
tributed to the fact that more income is going into Social Security, private 
pensions, disability and unemployment insurance, hospital insurance, and 
similar items 

Another area that is demanding considerable attention is the matter of 
morality and moral values With the very rapid changes occurnng in 
modem life, many individuals are reluctant to adjust their values and 
their beliefs to the new ways of living and consequently cling to out- 
moded values and ways There is a need to discover new guidelines or 
concepts that will help individuals to adjust to the changes in society 

Decisions must be made about standards in all areas of life, involving 
an ability to discriminate between excellence and mediocrity Standards 
apply not only to the management of a home but also to one’s personal 
manner of living A family has the responsibility of seeking excellence and 
transmitting the desire for it to the ir chil dren and to others 

A home economics teacher may t~~** v '\at there are many directives for 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING 

Since the turn of the decade, one of the major emphases of our society 
has been on education According to Ianni, 10 education is Americas 
largest industry There are over 125,000 schools and 2,500 colleges and 
universities in the country The student population represents well over 
50 million young people, who are guided by 2 million teachers and over 
100,000 administrators and supervisors As a million more youngsters enter 
the public schools each year, the need for teachers— and for the facilities 
and programs to tram them— will grow 


Social Needs and Education 

Because schools are a part of society, they are subject to a variety of 
forces The population explosion, for example, has caused a shortage of 
space and teachers, and has given rise to other inadequacies The in- 
creased migration to the cities, and the flight of middle class families to 
the suburbs, has resulted in gross differences in the quality of education 
between urban slum schools and the more affluent schools of the suburbs 
Some ways must be found to eliminate these inequities According to the 
July 1965 White House Conference on Education, the schools must be 
come community centers, providing welfare services and social services 
as well as education Unemployment among large numbers of young 
people poses a problem that must be solved by an increase in the number 
and efficiency of vocational education programs Furthermore, strong 
educational leadership is needed to implement the national commitment 
to racial integration Lemer has outlined perceptively the responsibility 
of the schools by declaring that they should be concerned with helping 
society to know itself— its purposes, its limitations, its aims, its goals and 
means 11 


The Role of Knowledge 

There has been, in education, a dramatic shift from an emphasis on 
factual and descriptive content to an emphasis on basic concepts and 


10 Francis A J Ianm and Barbara D McNeill Organizing for Continuing Change ’ 
Saturday Review June 19 1965 pp 55-56 71 

11 Max Lemer, Society and the Curriculum in Dwayne Huebner (ed ), A Reas 
sessment of the Curriculum (New York Bureau of Publications Teachers College, 
Columbia University 196*1), pp 67-79 
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Some educators believe strongly that the moral use of knowledge should 
be emphasized This emphasis would include consideration of the ethical 
means of dealing with knowledge, the relationship between values and 
behavior, and the development of a personal value system and personal 
philosophy. 

Nowadays, when students are bombarded, through the mass media and 
other means, with statements that may be deceptive or simply empty 
verbalizations, they must be fortified with certain guidelines for reactions 
They must be made aware that not all knowledge that comes to them will 
be factual They must be helped to develop perception to the feelmgs of 
others, an awareness of underlying assumptions, a sensitivity to the emo- 
tional content of ideas, and a consciousness of the range of different feel- 
ings within oneself 


Instruction 

A critical problem of our times is the need to attain high quality of 
instruction at all levels of education Tor example, is the preparation of 
the beginning teacher intensive enough to guarantee effective instruction? 
Can even a well-prepared teacher keep abreast of the rapid advances m 
knowledge that are now taking place? Is it possible for any one teacher 
to maintain a high level of initiative m all areas of subject matter? Should 
not outstanding teachers extend the benefits of their offerings to as many 
students as possible? All these questions have particular implications for 
home economics 

Some educators argue that one teacher can relate various areas of sub- 
ject matter to the problems students are currently facing Certainly 
prospective teachers should be helped to see relationships among their 
general education courses, their specialized courses, and their professional 
education This might be facilitated if the gap between scholars in the 
traditional academic disciplines and those in education could be lessened 
Some educators believe that educational objectives, particularly their 
wording, must be clarified and tightened A study of the many processes 
involved m teaching would be helpful to improve instruction Although 
each teacher generally develops a personalized style m the classroom, it 
is not always based on sound understanding of the steps in teaching 


Need for Research and Experimentation 

At the 1965 White House Conference on Education, educators expressed 
concern at the few innovations in curriculum throughout the country 
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Some educators believe strongly that the moral use of knowledge should 
be emphasized This emphasis w ould mclude consideration of the ethical 
means of dealing with knowledge, the relationship between values and 
behavior, and the development of a personal value system and personal 
philosophy. 

Nowadays, when students are bombarded, through the mass media and 
other means, with statements that may be deceptive or simply empty 
verbalizations, they must be fortified with certain guidelines for reactions 
They must be made aware that not all knowledge that comes to them will 
be factual They must be helped to develop perception to the feelings of 
others, an aw areness of underlying assumptions, a sensitivity to the emo 
tional content of ideas, and a consciousness of the range of different feel- 
ings w ithm oneself 


Instruction 

A critical problem of our times is the need to attam high quality of 
instruction at all levels of education For example, is the preparation of 
the beginning teacher intensiv e enough to guarantee effective instruction? 
Can even a vv ell prepared teacher keep abreast of the rapid adv ances in 
knowledge that are now taking place? Is it possible for any one teacher 
to maintain a high level of initiative m all areas of subject matter? Should 
not outstanding teachers extend the benefits of their offerings to as many 
students as possible" 3 All these questions have particular implications for 
home economics 

Some educators argue that one teacher can relate v anous areas of sub 
ject matter to the problems students are currently facing Certamly 
prospective teachers should be helped to see relationships among their 
general education courses, their specialized courses, and their professional 
education This might be facilitated if the gap between scholars in the 
traditional academic disciplines and those in education could be lessened 
Some educators believe that educational objectives, particularly their 
wording, must be clarified and tightened A stud) of the many processes 
involved m teaching would be helpful to improve instruction Although 
each teacher generallv develops a personalized stvle in the classroom, it 
is not alvva)S based on sound understanding of the steps in teaching 


Need for Research and Experimentation 

At the 19G5 White House Conference on Education, educators expressed 
concern at the few innovations in curriculum throughout the countr) 
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Much more money and time have been devoted to research in agriculture, 
busmess and national defense than to research in education The re 


cent enactment of a number of education bills, each of which stipulates 
special funds for experiment ition and research, should help to change the 
situation Research is particularly needed on the many problems of leam- 
mg, institutional arrangements the use of technology, curriculum content, 
and teaching techniques but these are only a few of the many areas that 
demand attention 

In summary let it be emphasized that the home economics teacher must 
be aware and well informed aboul society, the family, and education 
When a teacher faces a class she must be mindful of social and family 
influences on student behavior One of her primary objectives is to stun 
u ate student growth m self understanding and in human relations An 
awareness of the changmg world provides the perspective for this per- 
sonal development Students must be taught too, to be competent m 
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selection Would it be possible to integrate meaningfully one of the 
writers’ ideas mto the teaching of any one of these areas? How? 

3 Take one of the social problems discussed in this chapter and consider 
its implications for the family, education, and home economics Express 
these relationships through a diagram, a sketch, a model, or some form 
of expression that is new to you 

4 Select several of the readings m Society and Education, by James Baths 
and Jean Dresden Grambs (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice Hall, 
Inc , 1965) Discuss with others what you consider some of the provoc- 
ative points highlighted by your reading, and apply your findings to 
the field of home economics 

5 Select a controversial aspect of the impact of the world setting on home 
economics teaching Try to read as many different pomts of view as 
possible Discuss the challenging ideas you have discovered with 
others, taking, if necessary, an opposing view to stimulate discussion 
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there were nearly 3 million home economics students in junior and senior 
high schools in 1961, double the enrollment of twenty years ago Nearly 
one half of all the girls in these schools were enrolled in home economics 
courses in 1959-73 per cent of the eighth grade girls were enrolled in 
such courses, in the eleventh grade, 28 per cent A total of 63,000 boys— 
1 per cent of the boys enrolled in these schools— were taking home eco 
nomics courses It took 25,050 home economics teachers to teach all of 
these courses, 82 per cent of them giving their full teaching time to home 
economics 

Typically, home economics is a required course in the schools of small 
communities but an elective course in communities of 25,000 or more 
people About 93 per cent of the smaller communities but only 74 per cent 
of the larger ones required home economics m the seventh and eighth 
grades Of eleventh and twelfth grade courses, 9 per cent were required 
in the smaller communities, 5 per cent in the larger ones Most of these 
courses were titled ‘ Home Economics” or “Homemakmg ” Some schools 
offered them as “Foods,” “Clothing,” or ‘ Family Living ” 


Adult Education 

In 1964, 5,000 home economists were employed in county, state, and 
federal positions in cooperative extension services, according to Linder 2 
At the local levels adult education in home economics is offered by com- 
munity agencies through the mass media of television, radio, and news 
papers as well as through group and individual consultations Forty per 
cent of the public secondary schools offered classes in home economics 
for adults 


College 

During 1963-1964, according to the U S Office of Education, 89,372 
women and 6,659 men in 406 colleges were enrolled in home economics 
courses Although there has been a steady increase m the number of 
students enrolled in home economics, the percentage of these students in 
the total college enrollment has steadil) decreased In 1964, Linder 3 
indicates, 10,296 degrees w ere aw arded in home economics, 1 7 per cent 
of the total degrees conferred in all fields Of this number, 9,245 were 

M\illnni\V Linilcr, Brcntf/mg Home Economists (Washington DC Personnel 
Manage incut Branch, Division of Management Operations, Federal Extension Scrwcc, 
U S Department of Agriculture, 1005) 

* Ibid , p 12 
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Adult Education 

In 1964, 5,000 home economists were employed m county, state, and 
federal positions in cooperative extension services, according to Linder 2 
At the local level, adult education in home economics is offered by com- 
munity agencies through the mass media of television, radio, and news- 
papers as well as through group and individual consultations Forty per 
cent of the public secondary schools offered classes m home economics 
for adults 


College 

During 1963-1964, according to the U S Office of Education, 89,372 
%\omen and 6,659 men in 406 colleges were enrolled in home economics 
courses Although there has been a steady increase in the number of 
students enrolled in home economics, the percentage of these students in 
the total college enrollment has steadily decreased In 1964, Linder 3 
indicates, 30,296 degrees were awarded in home economics, 1 7 per cent 
of the total degrees conferred m all fields Of this number, 9,245 were 
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Toward Better Tevciiinc of Home Economics 

baccalaureate^grees. 1 8 per cent of all such degrees given, 1,000 were 
master’s degrees, 1 per cent of all such degree'll, and 51 were doctoral 
degrees, 0 4 per cent of all such degrees The small number of doctoral 
degrees awarded indicates a senous situation, for top leadership-sorely 
needed in our profession-is developed usually at this level 

TABLE 1 

TOTAL DEGREES CONFERRED IN HOME ECONOMICS BY LEVEL * 

1959-1964 


Year 

Baccalaureate and 

Firjf 

Professional 

Master* 

Doctoral 

1964 

9 148 

982 

46 

1963 

8 381 

902 

52 

1962 

8213 

907 

48 

1961 

8,174 

953 

38 

1960 

8 289 

821 

44 

1959 

8 251 

863 

30 


* Source Adapted from Table 4 in William Linder, Recruiting Home Economist* (Washington, D C 
Personnel Management Branch, Division of Management Operations, Federal Extension Service 
US Department of Agriculture 1965) Data secured from U S Office of Education 
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Employment 


According to 1965 data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4 there were 

90.000 persons employed in home economics occupations in 1962 Nearly 

50.000 of them were teachers, 28,000 were dietitians, 5,000 to 6,000 in 
private business firms and associations (for example, testing food pro- 
ducts, preparing educational materials, and developing advertising and 
public relations programs), and 5,000 in cooperative extension work The 
remainder were employed as research workers, social welfare consultants, 

c se employed as consultants to industries and institutions such as 


innrmlnvt 1 u ' I ' 12atlon of 1 > onle economists, it is estimated th 

lions n it C u 15 ’ 5 ,‘° h ° me eco,rom,sls are needed each year to fill pot 
in the United States alone Furthermore, a home economics pot 
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S Department of Labor, February 3, 1965 




Figure 2—2 The integrating 
function of Home Economics 
(Courtesy of Grace Henderson, 
Deve/opmenf of Home Economics 
in United States, College of Home 
Economics, Pennsylvania State 
UniversityJ 



and service concerned primarily with strengthening family life 7 Home 
economists, the Association states, are engaged in educating the indi- 
vidual for family living, in improving the services and goods used by 
families, in conducting research to discover the changing needs of in- 
dividuals and families, and the means of satisfying these needs, and in 
furthering community, national, and world conditions favorable to family 
living 

The content of home economics is a synthesis of knowledge developed 
by its own workers and of that developed by the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, the arts, and the humanities that is applicable to the 
improvement of family living These aspects of family living that are the 
concern of home economics include 

Family relationships and child development. 

Consumption and other economic aspects of personal and family 
living. 

Nutritional needs in the selection, preservation, preparation, and 
use of food. 

Design, selection, construction and care of clothing, and its psycho 
logical and social significance. 

Textiles for clothing and for the home, 

1 Home Economics, New Directions, A Statement of Philosophy and Objectives 
(Washington, D C American Home Economics Association, 1959) 
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TABIE 2 


SALARIED Of HOME ECONOMISTS IN 1962 * 



Per cent of 

Solary Ponge 

Membership * 

$ 5 500-7 49° 

36 7 

4 000-5 499 

36 6 

/ 500-9 999 

163 

Under 3 999 

54 

10OC0-15OCO 

46 

Over 15 000 

04 

* Percentages based on returns of 23 369 questionnaires 

*s™ Tobin adopted (too, ,nlo,o,oi,„„ „„ Profile ot ft, Homo Honor™ Prohluon.' Joor 
nal of Home tconom cs Vol 55 No 6 (June 1963) p 394 
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objectives of the American Home 
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and service concerned pnmanly with strengthening family life 7 Home 
economists, the Association states, are engaged in educating the indi- 
vidual for family living, m improving the services and goods used by 
families, in conducting research to discover the changing needs of in- 
dividuals and families, and the means of satisfying these needs, and in 
furthering community, national, and world conditions favorable to family 
living 

The content of home economics is a synthesis of knowledge developed 
by its own workers and of that developed by the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, the arts, and the humanities that is applicable to the 
improvement of family living These aspects of family living that are the 
concern of home economics include 

Tamily relationships and child development. 

Consumption and other economic aspects of personal and family 
living. 

Nutritional needs in the selection, preservation, preparation, and 
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Housing for the family and equipment and furnishings for the 
household 

Art as an integral part of everyday life 

Management in the use of resources so that values and goals of the 
individual the family or of society may be attained 

Home tconomics is not the only professional field dealing with these 
aspects of family living but it is the only field concerned with all of them 
Some ciihcs state that a psychologist a social worker an economist or a 
scientist can do the work of a home economist B) integrating all these 
areas however a home economist has a unique perspective from which 
to improve family and personal living The American Home Economics 
Association has defined three challenges for home economists 

To serve more individuals and families and serve them more effec- 
tively 

To expand research and focus it on the needs of individuals and 
families 

To strengthen education for the profession 8 9 


Status As a Profession 

Home economics is a relatively young profession and it is still enduring 
some of the vicissitudes of acquiring the characteristics of a profession 
NosoW has pinpointed some of these difficulties A profound problem is 
etemunation of the home economists responsibility m terms of the 
rapidly changing functions of the family Many of the traditional func 
lions such as production of food and clothing have disappeared and the 

m crest h £ ^ T cl " ld rare ‘ s »ne « *e few that remain As 
been d ffi I! f l X WI ' hm wltJer of reference it has 
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economists have lost sight of their basic responsibility of helpmg indi 
viduals improve their homes and their family living 
Many of the problems of education m home economics are closely tied 
to education for women Unfortunately, in many areas, women in our 
western society continue to have a lower status, and their efforts— not only 
on the job in the home— are frequently considered of minor consequence 
Nosow 10 holds that the profession must develop a cohesive organization, 
and build its role around professional functions of research and special 
lzed applied activities Brown 11 is of the opinion that if home economics 
is to establish itself as a profession, it must give attention to the logical 
foundations of knowledge m the field— the development of a system of 
cognitive values as well as identification of basic altruistic values, for a 
profession must have a commitment to itself as well as to society Brown 
also believes that prospective members of the profession must be rigor- 
ously chosen from among those who likely will best represent it 


HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 

Amidon 12 emphasizes that the home is expected to remain stable, a 
place of refuge from the shock of the many changes taking place m the 
world, it is important, she believes, that every person be educated in 
home and family living if family life is to be successful in that role 
Organized education in home economics, she believes, can contribute to 
stronger families, assisting students to integrate knowledge from other 
courses and to apply it to home and family living Through a systematic 
approach to the subject, the student will be able to establish her own 
goals, examine and clarify her values and beliefs, and utilize her resources 
Wisely for successful personal and family living 

According to studies reported by the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1 * many students have a desire for education in the tech- 
niques of skillful family living They were concerned about the differentia- 
tion of masculine and feminine roles, homemaking, and ways to resist 


*° Ibid 
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** The High School in a Changing World Thirts Sixth \orl>ool American Asso- 
ciatimof Sihoot Administrators ( \\ ashington DC National I dnea tion Association, 
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disintegrative forces associated with the home They were especially 
anxious to have an integrated educational experience rather than dis- 
jointed emphases in many courses Because the family continues to re- 
main the basic social unit it makes sense to be well prepared for this 
area of living 


Preschool Education 

Under the guidance of home economics teachers who are especially 
prepared to work wi f h this age level, children in nursery schools or child 
care centers may be encouraged to develop desirable habits that will lead 
to optimal development Some high schools operate nursery schools in 
which the high school students participate The value to the high school 
students of this education for future parenthood and for future positions 
is difficult to estimate, but the students do have a chance to observe 
themselves realistically as they work with the children High school boys, 
interestingly, tend to strengthen their masculine image As the number of 
working mothers increases, there will be greater need for nursery schools 

Figure 2-3 Preschool Educotion is valuable for young children and for older students 
who participate (Courtesy Hudson Photographic Industries, Inc ) 
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and child care centers Home economics teachers can make a special 
contribution as experts in child development 


Elementary Education 

Home economics logically begins m the elementary grades, according 
to Cowles 14 A happy home is as important to a child in the first grade as 
it is to a high school senior There are many opportunities for home eco- 
nomics to become integrated with the total program of any grade at the 
elementary level. 

In some schools home economics teachers are given released time to 
serve as consultants to elementary teachers This service may include 
helping to plan suitable experiences that emphasize home and family 
living m relation to the learnings of students For example, when a par- 
ticular country is studied in social studies, questions may be raised about 
their way of life Some foods actually may be prepared, pictures of homes 
and clothes may be displayed, or a film about this nation that highlights 
family living may be shown The use of leisure time, the games played, 
the holidays that are celebrated are other areas for exploration A com- 
parison of similarities and differences in living is especially valuable 
In other instances the home economics teacher may, w ith the help of 
students, demonstrate certain nutntious foods which they could prepare 
lasrcut 1 , ciitfia 1 <sr A*esiV A-avt, 

instant puddings, and the like A mobile home economics unit, which 
includes cooking units, kitchen equipment, fabrics, materials for mending, 
detergents and other cleaning agents, and similar items is used in some 
schools, wheeled from room to room as the need occurs 

Home economics can be integrated with mathematics, through measur- 
tng ingredients and studying recipes, or measuring fabric for making, say, 
a chefs cap In literature, stones or poems may be read or told about 
mother’s work at home or ways to help mother Feelings or ideas about 
the importance of the home might be explored through songs or art 
work In science, simple experiments may be conducted with detergents 
or cleansing agents to compare the capacity of different brands in re- 
moving common household soils Another experiment might demon 
strate the effect of heat on protein foods Animal experiments in nutrition 
may be suitable for upper grades The possibilities arc limitless 

The school cafeteria can proxide many learning experiences, such as 
good table manners, the ingredients of a nutritious lunch, how to be a 

14 Huth C Cowles, Instruction in I lomt making,** YEA Journal, Vol 45, No 5 
(Ma) 1930), pp 280-287 
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Figure 2-5. Boys profit from Home Economics. (Photo Courtesy American Dairy 
Association.) 

that home economics should be exploratory in nature at this stage, but 
whatever the focus, the teacher must plan to meet the problems, needs, 
interests, and objectives of this age group. Seventh-graders are generally 
enthusiastic, curious, expansive, and outgoing. Their interest span is 
short, eye-finger muscle coordination is poor, and their behavior is uneven 
—they may be mature one moment and childish the next. The range of 
physical development is great. 

The eighth-grader is usually better organized and has more control but 
is inclined to be sulky' and moody at times, or to have feelings easily hurt. 
Great individual differences exist, but there is a strong group conscious- 
ness. Interest is expressed in the opposite sex with a concomitant con- 
cern in social skills. 

Programs at this level are organized in various ways. A one-semester 
course, which meets every' day’, is more valuable than a y r ear course 
offered one or several days a week, according to Amidon . 15 The concen- 
trated bloc system appears to ha\e many advantages. Coordinated with 
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art music, and industrial arts, 1 * allows boys to take courses in home eco 
nomics for a number of weeks and girh similarly to take courses in in 
dustrial arts In some vocational schools, home economics does not begin 
until the ninth grade Classes usually meet daily, as part of a two or 
three year program 


Senior High School 

The courses planned for students at this level have various purposes 
They may be designed for the g,r! who marries m high school or soon 
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Figure 2-6 A French Home 
Economics Class (Courtesy Fore 
cast for Home Economics ) 



income, socioeconomic status, race, and other characteristics The schools 
in many of these slums are often considered problem schools and teachers 
are reluctant to teach in them Yet the strongest way to attach this prob- 
lem of the disadvantaged in urban areas is through education, and home 
economics must share in this responsibility 


International Home Economics 

The role of the Amencan home economist has expanded to include the 
impro\ement of home and familv living in other nations, b) actual work 
abroad or through contacts with visitors, students, and home economists 
who come to the United States from other parts of the world Teachers 
maj participate through the Fulbnght Teacher Exchange Program or in 
schools abroad for the children of \mencan mihtar) and civilian per- 
sonnel Opportunities to work abroad are also available through inter- 
national programs sponsored by churches, clubs, foundations, and the 
federal government, as well as bv United Nations organisations such as 
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the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and the United Nations Children’s Fund Occa- 
sionally the governments of other nations solicit the direct aid of Ameri- 
can teachers and home economists 

Teachers working abroad must show considerable ingenuity in utiliz- 
ing limited resources creatively and m planning programs suitable to the 
people affected A strong reliance on basic principles of home economics 
is essential to bring about improved living habits of a people 18 
Newsom 17 has stated 

As we serve the needs of our students, we must expand the horizons of 
their thinking to include the whole world Although it is urgent and 
essential that our citizens have a much better understanding of the 
principles which undergird our way of life, we cannot afford anj longer 
to ignore the other significant cultures of the world, many of which are 
rapidly emerging with basic roles upon the stage of international affairs 

It is no longer sufficient to prepare students for improsed family living 
only m then own communities, their own state, even in just their own 
country Programs must be broadened so that students will be knowledge- 
able about the ways of family living around the world, and be sufficiently 
flexible to adapt to family living in any part of the globe where they may 
chance to visit or to live This appears to be a large order, but it is not an 
impossible one 


Suggestions for Further Learning 
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3 If you were to plan a home economics program without leaning on any 
precedents for elementary, junior high school and senior high students, 
what innovations would you suggest? 

4 Take a stand on one of the most controversial issues in home economics 
education “Is home economics general or vocational education?’ Fmd 
your own background references in articles from the Journal of Home 
Economics and American Vocational Journal 
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Figure 3-1 Girls of the same 
age but varying m other char- 
acteristics (United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture photo ) 



game and environmental forces The result may be positive or may indi- 
cate minor or serious deprivations 

There are many theories of development, but most agree that a child 
progresses iftsitragh vsentna Stages, 'wYndn stub -wiVn \Y» -pen- 

ological, psychosexual, cognitive, motor, and social aspects of growth 
An individual’s environment has a pov erful impact on his development, 
according as it does or does not provide vital, nurturing factors The sup- 
portive effect to a student’s life of adults, such as friends, family, and 
teachers, will facilitate his development 

A teacher can be especially helpful to her students if she is aware of 
the stage when maximal behavior changes take place Experts suggest 
that there are probably a number of these crucial times, and if wholesome 
environmental influences and social experiences are not then present, an 
individual will be handicapped m his development Having these experi- 
ences too early or too late dilutes their effectiveness as stimulators of 
maturation 

Enhson 1 specifies the discovery of self-identity as a stage in the devel- 
opmental sequence of the adolescent. If tins stage progresses normally, 

* EnV II Enkson, ~iouth am! the Life Cjcle* ** (an internet ), Children, Vo! 7. 

No 2 (March-Apnl 19G0), pp 13—19 
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then the student will feel he is in command and in harmony with himself 
and his capacities. He will know where and how he can function best; 
he will feel himself in possession of the inner resources needed to accom- 
plish these ends. This stage is especially important because it depicts an 
outgrowth of previous ones. 

If a teacher is unaware of this critical point in adolescent development 
she is not in a position to help a student overcome doubts about his 
identity, should they occur. The teacher must understand the student’s 
present in relation to the past, and must be tolerant when a student lapses 
into a prior stage, indulges in excesses, gropes for values and meanings 
—all of which are inescapable concomitants of development. A student 
who does not acquire the characteristics of successful development at the 
appropriate time will be hampered by immature attributes-a situation 
that inevitably leads to frustrations and difficulty in coping with later 
stages of maturation. 


Keeping up to date on available knowledge and research in human 
development will help the teacher to analyze and differentiate acceptable 
rom unacceptable behavior; she will realize that every behavior is telling 
her something about any given student. The perceptive teacher will cany 
over her Wvledge of human development into her teaching. Her sto- 
re" ^ ^ Ped ‘° 3CqUire greater P ersonal effectiveness, for she will 

cognize those special moments when a child is eminently teachable. 
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5 The need for love and affection, 

6 The need to be free of intense feelings of guilt, 

7 The need for self respect, 

8 The need for an understanding of the w orld in which one lives 

If emotional needs are not met, frustration occurs As frustration 
develops, one of five conditions may emerge Individuals may become 
(1) hostile, belligerent, or aggressive, (2) nonparticipating withdrawn, 
or solitary, (3) victims of psychosomatic illnesses, (4) submissive in be 
havior, forever yielding or indecisive, or (5) have a combination of any 
two of these behaviors Such individuals give indications of bemg unable 
to learn new behaviors or to adapt themselves to new ideas readily 
Frustration seems to interfere with one's ability to grow or to adjust to 
the new situations that arise constantly m daily living 

None of these theories has been prov en with any finality, but it is clear 
that students gam considerably m social and academic learning, and in 
direct proportion as their teachers try to meet their emotional needs 3 
Students improve their scores on standardized tests, their social accept 
ance increases, school absences are reduced, the frequency and intensity 
of certain illnesses or symptoms seem to decline, and certain attitudes of 
prejudice become less intense 

Any effort the teacher makes must be characterized by patience, per 
sistence, and high courage but, m addition, according to Raths/ 4 certain 
specific points are basic m any long range plan to meet the needs of 
certain students 

1 The teacher should not consider herself a clinical psychologist 

2. The teacher is not usurping the place of home and mother The 
school is merely trying to do what it can* 

3 Teachers act on the assumption that if a psychological need is 
apparent it should receive attention, just as a physical jieed 
would 

4 Teachers must assume that students' behaviors will indicate if 
their emotional needs have or ha\ e not been met 

As the intensity and frequency of frustration abates a student vvill 
become more secure and require less attention The teacher must he 

a Anna Carol Fulls Improving Learning Through Emphasis on Human Relations in 
an In Service Teacher Education Frogram (Little Rock, Ark. \rkansas State Teachers 

College, 1&4S) 

* Raths, op ci f 
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sensitive to these changes and she should Keep some hind of simple 
record of the frequency and the intensity of the behavior manifestations 
associated with the various emotional needs of her students Working 
with individuals with unmet needs requires patience and long range plan- 
ning A teacher should not become discouraged It is important that she 
not overlook her own emotional needs, for only to the extent that she is 
secure happy, and stable herself will she be able to give help to others 
If the needs theory is to be applied in home economics, it is imperative 
for the teacher to develop skill in the identification of unmet emotional 
needs and to be cautious in her judgment of behaviors Certain behaviors 
may or may not be indicative of an unmet need, but if students consist- 
ently tend to show the behaviors described below , then it may be assumed 
that these actions are part of a pattern in their liv es 


Aggressive Behavior 

Frustration is indicated by aggression Some students manifest aggres 
y name calling domineering talk, and statements indicating resent- 
ment of authority and rejection of others They may talk about getting 
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The Withdrawn Child 

Some students manifest frustration by withdrawal They read, play, and 
work alone They are seldom chosen by classmates for teamwork in the 
laboratory or to participate in social functions Since these students are 
usually not accepted by their peers, they linger or dawdle at the end of a 
period rather than joining the crowd Often they attempt to compensate 
by engaging m specialties of one land or another, such as exotic handi 
crafts or playing an unusual musical instrument 

The student who manifests withdrawn behavior is always on the fringe 
of things, never in the midst of them Sometimes these girls or boys are 
conspicuously awkward and dull They often seek associations with adults 
such as older members of the family, the teacher, or a church leader 


Psychosomatic Illnesses 

Frustration is often manifested in psychosomatic symptoms, such as 
eczema, rashes, and other skin conditions associated with allergies, cardi 
ovascular disturbances, arthritis and other forms of rheumatism, migraine 
headaches, recurrent body pains, disturbances of the gastrointestinal 
tract, such as severe diarrhea or colitis, and respiratory conditions, such 
as throat irritations, hay fever, and bronchial asthma Frustration gives 
rise to speech defects, such as stuttering or lisping, and nervous tics 
Dunbar 3 * 5 concludes that the frustrated child is accident-prone Psychoso 
matic symptoms may not be sufficiently serious to demand hospitalization 
or the constant attention of a physician, but they often indicate the pres- 
ence of disturbances that should be corrected 

In some instances, students may mdicate symptoms of several types of 
frustration, for example, aggression and psychosomatic illnesses A tend- 
ency to express any of the above behaviors repeatedly indicates an unmet 
emotional need 

Teachers who observe student behaviors of presumptive frustration 
may examine student records, or consult with students' former teachers 
and guidance counselors regarding evidence of past emotional disturb 
ances Educational services have produced tests to reveal students’ emo- 
tional needs Among them are the Mooney Problem Checklist 6 and the 


3 I landers Dunbar, Yfincf and Body (New lork Random House, 1917) 

8 Ross Moonej, Manual to Accompany the Problem Checklist (Columbus Ohio 

Bureau of Educational Research Ohio State Unnersttj, 19 19) 
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has a sense of rejection, may express it m various ways “No one ever 
calls me on the phone /' 4 Why don’t I have any dates 9 " or “Why don’t my 
parents have time for me?” 

To help the student who feels unwanted, be friendly and make your 
greetings as personal as possible If the student has been absent, tell her 
you have missed her Provide opportunities for her to talk to you both m 
and out of school Accept the student’s attention and offerings graciously 
Help the rejected child to develop skills in the foods or clothing labora 
tor)' so she may work more effectively with others Help her find ways to 
improve her personal appearance and social skills Give her the idea that 
she is accepted even though her behavior may not be acceptable Tempo- 
rarily overlook peculiar mannerisms or unpleasant personal habits 

Other ways of helping the rejected child will occur to the alert teacher, 
but bear m mind that the most effective help is a kind, warm, accepting 
manner 


Need for Achievement and Recognition 

In home economics, students derive a sense of achievement if they do 
well, as they are expected to, and are praised accordingly Inevitably 
there will be students who feel inadequate and insecure because their 
need for achievement is unfulfilled Such students feel that they are never 
given a chance to prove that they can do something well They clamor 
for attention and frequently make excuses I could have made a better 
blouse if I had material like Sue’s ” They may voice dissatisfaction with 
their personal accomplishments, wishing they could dance better, receive 
A’s m school work, or be more active m clubs They may be indecisive, 
lazy, indifferent, and generally convinced that they don’t amount to much 

Home economics students might more readily fulfill their needs to 
achieve if standards for achievement could be made flexible Individual 
standards could be set for each girl, adjusted to her particular abilities, 
and her assignments designed to make her feel she can succeed within the 
standards set for her It is important to recognize improvement and to 
give students opportunities to display their talents frequently, but it is 
important too to help them learn to be good losers 


Need for Economic Security 

Economic security is associated with pleasant relationships and a con 
fidence that certain requirements of everyday living will continue to be 
met A students lack of security as it relates to money matters may have 
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been produced in the home by fainil) funncnl problems, fear that her 
fathers job is endangered, or uncertainties about her future education or 
employment In any of these threats to a students inner security, a home 
economics teacher cm do much to help 
In a classroom, widel) different family incomes are represented, and 
teachers must be careful not to impose financial demands that would be 
a hardship on students Indiuduil contributions in fundraising cam- 
paigns should never be publicized Reassuring students by giving them 
an opportunity to talk or write about their troubles may be beneficial 
A realization that other persons have emerged from similar crises may be 
encouraging 


Freedom from Fear 

Fear plays a powerful role in the lives of all individuals, particularly 
young children and adolescents It is very difficult for a child to deselop 
positive personality characteristics if he lues under a heavy pressure of 
fear The home economics teacher should help her students to distinguish 
etween unrealistic fear and reasonable natural caution Teachers should 
help students to discover that many of the common fears m everyday life 
Lwl mt g l n y ? VerCOme For exam P Ie ' p ,eces of equipment in the 
useful tall n. aS lves ’ sewin 8 m achines, and pressure cookers are 
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school girl. No matter what their ages or problems, consistent, friendly 
relationships with her students are always rewarding to a teacher 


Freedom from Guilt 

In the course of growing up, a child has to leam many of the rules and 
regulations of social living Typically, children who do not measure up 
to adults’ life requirements are often scolded or are otherwise made to 
feel guilty. If children are shamed or debased, their feelings of guilt are 
intensified Teachers should not be horrified \\ ith youngsters’ imperfectly 
formed attitudes tow ard sex, cheating, lying, or stealing, nor be disgusted 
with their seeming lack of cleanliness or inclination to use coarse lan 
guage Teachers need to find out the why' of this behavior, then help 
students to understand themsehes They should not lead their students 
to believe that to lose is a disgrace, or gi\e them the impression that 
adults never make mistakes 


Need for Self-Respect 

A feelmg of personal worth is of the utmost importance in the develop- 
ment of a healthy personality If a child is made to feel insignificant— too 
young, too small, or too inexperienced to be taken into consideration— his 
feelings of personal worth will be weakened Students have a need for 
self expression They w ant to share m the planning of their lives, m the 
process of making selections and decisions in matters that affect them 

Teachers can help meet this need m many ways, for example, students 
may be asked to share in setting up standards of achievement, m choosmg 
curriculum experiences, and in deciding on possible solutions to current 
problems Giving boys and girls choices about learning to think and plan 
together, learning to identify values, learning to appreciate differences, 
learning to get along with others, and learning to explore the world, is to 
show a respect for them which, m turn, will help them to develop and 
enjoy an awareness of being important persons whose ideas and values 
are respected 


Need for Guiding Purpose 

Young people want to make life meaningful, knowledgeable, and un 
derstandable From motion pictures, radio, television, newspapers, books, 
magazines, and from family, friends, teachers, and religious leaders, 
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young people learn about disease divorce war unemployment, discnmi 
nation delinquency and other social problems Questions ma) pile up in 
their minds as they attempt to come to gnps w ith the w hole of it When 
a student does not understand her place m the world, she may become 
disturbed The job ot the teacher is to help the student intelligently 
fashion purposes that are compatible with the red world 
To help meet this need a teacher will do well to provide a permissive 
atmosphere so that students are free to ash questions and to express con 
cem about social problems The teacher must realize that it is important 
for students to find answers themselves Tins implies that the teachers 
role is to help them recognize and consult available resources to con 
sider alternate solutions and to examine many points of view Of course, 
the teacher herself must be poised and stable enough to inquire into new 
problems 


THE CONCEPT OF SELF 

An indmduals self concept has emerged through her lrfe experiences 

The tpTT 6 y m3ny f U 6ntS SU ^ er * rom l imi{ ed concepts of themselves 
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Figure 3-3. A student's self- 
image may be reflected by the 
manner in which small children 
respond to him. (Courtesy of Will 
Kyselka, University of Hawaii.) 



from mistakes and missed opportunities. They consider life to be fluid, 
open, and exciting. 

The teacher must realize that the development of a positive self-concept 
is learned. As a girl sees herself reflected in the reactions and behavior of 
others, she learns if she is liked, successful, or wanted. It is only through 
repeated experiences of a positive nature that she begins to accept herself. 
If the teacher makes a special effort to provide experiences through which 
self-concept is strengthened, she is making a contribution to a more har- 
monious life for each student. 


SOCIAL STATUS 

The primary determinants of social status are family, money, education, 
power, and the possession of certain talents or unusual skills. In a strati- 
fied society, each stratum carries a somewhat different system of values, 
beliefs, and behaviors. Child-rearing practices, masculine and feminine 
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role perceptions, the making of a home, bo) girl relationships, and atti 
tudes toward ones job depend on a [cr c ons social status Problems of 
social class present a strong challenge to the home economics program, 
and if a teacher is to work most effectively with students of various social 
classes she must consider several factors that have implications for the 
ways m which her students will work together How docs the social struc- 
ture in her community affect the way people work and play? Are social 
c ass lines rigid or fairly fluid? Winch social classes are represented in 
the home economics program? Arc the content and experiences of the 
curriculum geared to the life of a single social stratum? 

tudents might be helped to understand and appreciate some real life 
problems through class expenences Planning meals or shopping for 
f°‘ h “ °" , a " ,eltare *> ud g et "»ght be quite retelling to students from the 
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exotic or ° 1Ve " °PF ortunities t0 examine expensisc clothes or to prepare 
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classes If some t'T *" 'T"* the cl,aractcr 'stics of families of different 

upper class seems to he f e emphasized at home If a girl from an 
reflecting her familv's U5 ^ m " T c ^ 01ce °f companions she may be 
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mine role becomes clearer in comparison. Many classes do have both boys 
and girls, so that a mutual analysis of their roles is beneficial. 

The teacher must be sensitive to differing family and community in- 
terpretations of one and the same role. Some roles may become mutually 
incompatible. For example, a girl who plays rough games with boys may 
find it difficult to act in a feminine way at a party. Some role interpreta- 
tions become outmoded, yet certain individuals cling to them, a mother, 
for example, may expect a daughters adolescent behavior to be a mirror 
of her own. Some roles are replaced by others as a person grows older, as 
when an adolescent becomes a young adult; when one changes his occu- 
pation, as when a grocery check-out clerk becomes a supervisor; or to 
social change, as when a woman takes up a career outside the home. 
Students may not perceive all the many roles they are expected to assume. 
They have to be helped to identify and assume the role that an experience 
or situation demands. 


HOMEMAKING SKILLS AND COMPETENCES 


Students will differ considerably m the homemaking responsibilities 
they have had in their homes. To gam some estimate of these individual 
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differences, the teacher may encourage students to indicate what they do 
and have done at home This maj be done with a checklist, through 
class discussion, or in an autobiographical essay emphasizing home ex 
periences Homemahing skills include child care, food preparation, meal 
planning and service, including nutrition, making and selecting clothes, 
taking care of the sick managing monej, care, use and selection of equip 
ment and home furnishings, home safety, helping with household re 
sponsibilities, managing time, personal development, family relations and 
looking at requisites of successful and satisfying home living Teachers 
can modify or adapt these areas to fit their particular situations Students 
may eva uate their own status and make plans for the development of 
competences in the vanous areas of home economics as well as home and 
community experiences 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 
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years, the child begins to be aware of sex differences Adults do not 
become good parents instinctively, they must learn the skills, attitudes, and 
information necessaiy for this undertaking Particularly should they be 
aware of the importance of giving a child a sense of security in the knowl- 
edge that he is loved 

Middle Childhood 

For most children, going to school is the first break from home It then 
becomes necessary to integrate their home and school expenences Dunng 
the school years, children grow increasingly responsible for their own 
physical needs They develop lifelong habits of eating, cleanliness, and 
grooming They develop muscular coordination that permits active play 
and new skills, and they learn to get along with people m general, not 
only with just their age mates They begm to acquire systems of values 
and attitudes, and develop a sensitivity to differences of social class, reli- 
gion, and cultural background All these things denote the growth of 
independence from parents This period covers the ages of about six to 
twelve years 


Early Adolescence 

Parents and teachers may become somewhat discouraged with young- 
sters in this stage of development, which generally includes students m 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades The youth of this age has been de- 
scribed as being physically active, gullible, not too clean, emotionally un- 
stable at times, and possessed of a short interest span They show an 
obvious distaste for adult counsel, preferring the opinions of persons of 
their own age, sex, and social group Aimless, noisy behavior is common 
An almost exaggerated awareness of sex roles emerges, but is char- 
acterized by a lack of sympathy for and understanding of the role of the 
opposite sex Girls mature more rapidly than boys, and a great disparity 
between the sexes of stature and sophistication may make it difficult for 
some individuals to accept themselves The short, the tall, the fat, the 
thin, the mature, and the immature— all are represented Both an un- 
usually tall and an unusually short student may be self-conscious about 
height, yet they are undergoing a common experience Dunng the latter 
part of this period, youngsters incline to hero worship, show boundless 
ener gy, are self conscious about sex, are apt to be overconfident, have 
a know-it-all attitude, and display emotional mstabihty-they may be 
e lated one day, depressed the next 




Figure 3-5. Adolescents hove a 
desire to be socially acceptable. 
(Honeywell, Inc.) 


Adolescence 

"nils age group has its own subculture, featuring a special language, 
othes idols, magazines, and hangouts. According to Havighurst, 11 
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Finding and making friends, and identification with groups of individuals 
with somewhat compatible outlooks, are important, too Young adults 
seek to form a satisfying philosophy of life 

Middle Age 

Most individuals reach their peak economically and socially m middle 
life Physical adjustments must be made to aging, often they are more 
difficult for women than for men Parental responsibilities for helping 
children are fewer and are usually directed to helping them establish 
then: own families Playing the role of grandparent involves new skills 
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and attitudes Civic responsibilities and the pursuit of leisure time activ 
lties become of increasing irterest to maturing adults New adjustments 
between marriage partners are often in order Acceptance of one’s age' 
can present a problem A return or entry into the labor market is a pos 
sibility for women free of family cares The responsibility of caring for 
aged parents may have to be met The need for a functioning philosophy 
of life may be greater 


Old Age 

The span of life has increased materially, and more individuals than 
ever must adjust to the problems of aging Physical vigor diminishes, 
a t oug recent advances in geriatric medicine can now prolong mental 
and physical vitality well beyond former limits Adjusting to retirement, 
o ten means decreased income, may give rise to emotional and 
conomic problems Whether one should live alone, with relatives, or m 
'IT?? j 3VG t0 d ecit * e d Many grandparents are honored, 
role in I f em ^ ers of l ^ e * ami ty circle, playing an important 
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Teaching 

In the classroom teachers experience difficulty m securing and holding 
the attention of the slow learner This is often because the material pre 
sented is not meaningful to her Her span of interest is shorter She learns 
more slowly 

There is little difference between the visual and auditory perceptions of 
bright and slow learners For the latter, however, reasoning is difficult— 
it is hard for them to clarify, analyze, revise, define, test, and differen- 
tiate Memorization is difficult for them In problem solving, slow leam 
ers tend to choose a conclusion without considering all possible solutions 
Slow learners are apt to be impulsive, quick to act on the suggestion of 
others without considering the consequences, not inclined to be critical 
of their actions Long term or intangible results may cause them 1m 
patience 

One of the issues in education concerns grouping of slow learners Most 
authorities recommend that these students not be placed in a group by 
themselves Such a group would be homogeneous only in a few respects 
Slow learners are stimulated by and leam a great deal from bright stu 
dents 


Guidelines 

Educators are for the most A nart still uncertain about what a teacher 
may expect form the average student, and the lack of that information 
complicates planning a curriculum for the slow learner The slow' learner 
is inclined to become impatient, hence the goals established for her 
should be intelligible and readil) accomplished The teacher of the slow 
learner must be particularly careful to make simple, clear assignments 
and directions Man) concepts and skills must be re emphasized m a 
number of ways, and learning must be planned in concrete, logical steps 
that the slow learner may easily follow The teacher must be patient, for 
slow learners become discouraged easdy and must be praised and helped 
often Because the attention span of slow learners is quite short, the 
teacher should plan for them a \anet) of activities to implement their 
learnings Some type of ph)sical activitv is recommended The teacher 
must be particular!) ingenious in planning learning experiences for the 
slow learner because there is a dearth of materials in home economics 
geared to these students Their reading abiht) and interest levels must 
be considered, and the materials chosen aecordingl) to give the student 
a sense of achievement 
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Identification 

In most schools the slow learner is identified by the intelligence quotient 
(IQ), an indicator of mental age Featherstone suggests that students be 
given alternative forms of a gioup test so that evidence of mental age is 
not based on only a single test Suspected slow learners may be given 
supplementary individual intelligence tests 

Most authorities classify a student as a slow learner if she has an IQ 
(Stanford Binet Test) of between 75 and 90 but Karnes 14 recommends 
that the central tendency of 80 to 85 is more meaningful than the ends of 
the range She emphasizes that slow learner should be interpreted in 
terms of ability to learn intellectually Featherstone warns that the teacher 
should analyze many factors before reaching any tentative conclusion 
that a child is a slow learner Home and community environments should 
>e explored for evidences of tension, unstimulating surroundings, and 
general impoverishment The possible presence of health defects in the 
cn s ou e checked Studies should be made of the student’s cumu 
a ne recor o scholastic attainment, achievement and other tests, at 
too T ' “, d f ge When She started sch ° o1 t0 determine if she is 

slowlesm rher grad r ^ Fur,hermore . it should be kept in mind that 
Slow learning varies from student to student 
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Teaching 

In the classroom teachers experience difficulty in securing and holding 
the attention of the slow learner This is often because the material pre- 
sented is not meaningful to her Her span of interest is shorter She learns 
more slowly 

There is little difference between the visual and auditory perceptions of 
bright and slow learners For the latter, however, reasoning is difficult— 
it is hard for them to clarify, analyze, revise, define, test, and differen- 
tiate Memorization is difficult for them In problem solving, slow learn 
ers tend to choose a conclusion without considering all possible solutions 
Slow learners are apt to be impulsive, quick to act on the suggestion of 
others without considering the consequences, not inclined to be critical 
of their actions Long term or intangible results may cause them im- 
patience 

One of the issues in education concerns grouping of slow learners Most 
authorities recommend that these students not be placed in a group by 
themselves Such a group would be homogeneous only m a few respects 
Slow learners are stimulated by and learn a great deal from bright stu 
dents 


Guidelines 

Educators are for the most part stilt uncertain about what a teacher 
may expect form the average student, and the lack of that information 
complicates planning a curriculum for the slow learner The slow learner 
is inclined to become impatient, hence the goals established for her 
should be intelligible and readily accomplished The teacher of the slow 
learner must be particularly careful to make simple, clear assignments 
and directions Many concepts and skills must be re emphasized m a 
number of ways, and learning must be planned in concrete, logical steps 
that the slow learner may easily follow The teacher must be patient, for 
slow learners become discouraged easily and must be praised and helped 
often Because the attention span of slow learners is quite short, the 
teacher should plan for them a variety of activities to implement their 
learnings Some type of physical activity is recommended The teacher 
must be particularly ingenious in planning learning experiences for the 
slow learner because there is a dearth of materials in home economics 
geared to these students Their reading ability and interest levels must 
be considered, and the matenals chosen accordingly to gi\c the student 
a sense of achievement 
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THE GIFTED STUDENT 

The gifted student is often defined as one whose IQ is of at least 120 
The many social contexts in which the gifted operate are omitted in this 
interpretation, but the educational liteiature ascribes to the gifted student 
remarkable qualities of social skill, wide variety of interests, extraordinary 
curiosity, artistic ability, great initiative, good health, superior school 
achievement, and the like A student with such attributes is a great chal 
lengc to any teacher Gifted students can be motivated to develop their 
potentials to the utmost, and these students are worth extra effort 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

According to Fernandez, 15 there are three procedures that a home eco 
nomics teacher can undertake to facilitate optimal development of gifted 
students ennch the program, employ unusual and challenging teaching 
and motivational devices, and hold these students to established high 
levels of achievement For an enriched program, the school may have to 
provide additional class equipment and materials such as a tape recorder, 
record player slide or filmstrip viewers, a microscope and other laboratory 
equipment library materials and the like Students should be en 
* ° exp ® nment > t0 inn °vate, to search, to test, and to observe 
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need to assist them, to show other ways, or to suggest possible solutions 
for shortcomings to avoid serious discouragement and frustration Gifted 
students can be taught to evaluate their experiences with great refinement 


THE EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT 

Home economics teachers should be neither afraid of nor oversympa- 
thetic to handicapped children for, as Rusk 10 points out, these children 
are children first and handicapped second The concept applies to individ 
uals of other ages as well 

Students may display any of several types of handicap They may be 
emotionally disturbed, hard of hearing, partially sighted, crippled, or 
mentally retarded In working with them in the classroom, the teacher 
must recognize that they have the basic needs of all human beings as well 
as the special needs of handicapped persons Unless his problem is too 
serious, the handicapped student can achieve maturity more readily in 
the classroom than in isolation 

The teacher will do well to learn about the handicapped student’s 
background, family situation, school record, medical treatment for the 
handicap, and degree of limitation Knowledge of the student’s self-con 
cept is important, for a distorted concept will further complicate the 
students behavior The teacher should familiarize herself with the litera 
ture about handicaps and should be aware of the resources for assistance 
to the handicapped student, such as guidance personnel Teaching these 
students does call for ingenuity and resourcefulness, but others in the 
class as well as the teacher will gam understanding and matunty in the 
process 


THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT 

Disadvantaged students come from the lower socioeconomic strata of 
society, where the quality of cultural background, family stability, out- 
look, and learning readiness are notably deficient compared to those that 
middle- and upper class parents provide for their children Many schools 
are geared to the latter groups, and the underprn lleged encounter senous 
problems accordingly 


“Howard A IUisV, ‘ Sqti ire Pigs in Round Holes,* ALA Journal, Vol 47, No 9 
(December 1958), p 2 




F gure 3-7 The underpriv leged 
student has spec al problems 
(Neo Journal Carl Purcell ) 


Characteristics 

Reissman 17 lists a number of major traits characteristic of the disad 
vantaged student He is more inclined to activities that involve physical 
skills than cognitive emphasis He learns more easily through visual 
rather than auditory aids He is more extrospective than introspective 
problem centered rather than abstraction centered and prefers words 
related to action Disadvantaged youngsters are wise in the ways of the 
" °rld think inductively more often than deductively and are apt to be 
slow but persevering in matters of importance to them especially in their 
activities 

The disadvantaged student usually lives in an urban area but many of 
t iem lave rural backgrounds and have not adjusted to urban living Th e y 
are rcquently not schooled in the niceties of urban living and may be used 
to poor standards of sanitation education and speech Their home con 
ditions are often deplorable and many suffer from malnutrition and poor 

IOC’ 1 )””'' T,IC Cu| t“'«“y Deprived Child (New York Harper l, R»^ 
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health. Many of them suffer as well from serious psychological problems 
Most, however, have the same intellectual potential as other children— if 
they appear unwilling to learn, it is not because they are incapable of 
learning 


Teaching Suggestions 

Teaching the culturally deprived can bring rich satisfactions Reissman 
indicates that the straightforward and practical teacher who behaves in 
a simple, dignified manner gams the respect of these children Teachers 
should express warmth without overdoing it, and avoid seeming tough, 
soft, cynical, and indifferent 

Most teachers of the impoverished, according to Reissman, 18 must 
undergo a kind of initiation Although many students may conduct them- 
selves in a similar manner, the behavior of the disadvantaged is often more 
exaggerated Students will band together to determine how much a 
teacher will tolerate For this reason it is essential that the teacher estab- 
lish an unvarying routine with simple rules that must be enforced This 
does not mean resorting to such strictness that students will be made 
resentful It does mean that rules must be consistently followed, and 
should not be changed without warning An infraction should be dealt 
with immediately and firmly Most important, the teacher must abide by 
the rules herself Reissman suggests that parents be informed about their 
children s behavior and progress in general Many parents are mterested 
and can be depended on to be strong allies of the teacher 

Teachers must be adept at communicating with these children in many 
ways The wordy teacher is seldom successful, since students cannot 
concentrate on listening for long periods of time The use of many visual 
teaching aids, games, and other interesting devices is imperative with this 
group Role playing is very successful in teaching family relations 

These children often have trouble in expressing themselves, and it is 
good practice to provide opportunities for them to tell about experiences 
that interest them To alleviate the disadvantaged child’s strong fear of 
failure, the perceptive teacher will encourage children at every sign of 
progress Reissman believes that the best plan for teaching incorporates 
the principle of learning by doing, coupled with a well defined structure, 
discipline, and strong requirements for achievement 


18 Frank Reissman, * Cultural Styles of the Disadvantaged ' Integrated Education 
Y<\1 1, No 2 (Apnl 1963), p 9 




Figure 3-7 The underpr vileged 
student has special problems 
(Nea Journal Carl Purcell) 
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health Many of them suffer as well from serious psychological problems 
Most, however, have the same intellectual potential as other children-if 
they appear unwilling to learn, it is not because they are incapable of 
learning 


Teaching Suggestions 

Teaching the culturally deprived can bring rich satisfactions Reissman 
indicates that the straightforward and practical teacher who behaves m 
a simple, dignified manner gains the respect of these children Teachers 
should express warmth without overdoing it, and avoid seeming tough, 
soft, cynical, and indifferent 

Most teachers of the impoverished, according to Reissman, 18 must 
undergo a kind of initiation Although many students may conduct them- 
selves in a similar manner, the behavior of the disadvantaged is often more 
exaggerated Students will band together to determine how much a 
teacher will tolerate For this reason it is essential that the teacher estab- 
lish an unvarying routine with simple rules that must be enforced Tins 
does not mean resorting to such strictness that students will be made 
resentful It does mean that rules must be consistently followed, and 
should not be changed without warning An infraction should be dealt 
with immediately and firmly Most important, the teacher must abide by 
the rules herself Reissman suggests that parents be informed about their 
c lic *ren s behavior and progress in general Many parents are interested 
and can be depended on to be strong allies of the teacher 
Teachers must be adept at communicating with these children in many 
ways The wordy teacher is seldom successful, since students cannot 
concentrate on listening for long periods of time The use of many visual 
teaching aids, games, and other interesting devices is imperative with this 
group Role playing is very successful m teaching family relations 
These children often have trouble in expressing themselves, and it is 
good practice to provide opportunities for them to tell about experiences 
f at mterest them To alleviate the disadvantaged child s strong fear of 
3 ure * the perceptive teacher will encourage children at eveiy sign of 
Progress Reissman believes that the best plan for teaching incorporates 
he P nnc iple of learning by doing, coupled with a well defined structure, 
ls ciplme, and strong requirements for achievement 


VtilT^ Reissman . ‘Cultural Styles of the Disadvantaged,' Integrated Education 

1 W’ M 2 (April 1963), p 9 
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Promising Programs 

Large cities ha\e focused greater concern on the problems of educating 
the disadvantaged student One of the earliest such programs to have 
been started is the Higher Horizons program in New York City, which 
operated in grades 3 through 10 Its goil was to show each student that 
the school is concerned about him Children were taken to museums, 
libraries, concerts and theaters Tnc Tord foundation Great Cities Grey 
Areas programs the Houston Tex , Talent Preservation Project, the 
Phoenix, Anz Careers for \outh, the Seattle, Wash , Disadvantaged 
Student Program and California s Environment for Enrichment Program 
are other examples 19 

A research study entitled bridce, which is an acronym for Building 
Resources of Instruction for Disadvantaged Groups in Education, has 
been undertaken at Queens College in New York The objective is to 
develop a teacher education program that will prepare teachers to work 
with slum children The Clinic for Learning of New York University and 
t e Board of Education of New York City are attempting to upgrade a 
junior igh school in the Bedford Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn Faculty, 
ergracuate and graduate students participate in this project, which 

includes home economics in its program 

andl!? meS ff these P r °) ects are ° f 'en chosen by the pupils themselves 
have h ,l Ve m0re p0SlllVe “""“'attorn than the labels educators 

Bootstrap w ° ""c S '°"? Some exam P les "re New Frontiers, Operation 
Bootstrap Wings, Springboard, and Talent Demonstration - 


Some Considerations 
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students achieve less vvhTnTb AcCOldl "S ,0 Havighurstg" lower class 

of them are mixed with middle ^ T Segre S aled cIasses when a feW 
enhanced But as we have id j 3nd Upper class students, learning is 
largely m urban neighborhood's ( lsadvanta ged students are congregated 
move as the ratio of lower ]' r ° m W ^ 1C ^ mi ^dle class families tend to 
programs for the cultural^ aT* St " dents creases Financing special 
y pnved is a problem, for lower teacher 

A Harry Passow (ed \ 

Pubhcabons Teachers College ColumhH n Depressed Arens (New York Bureau of 
Educating the Culturally TV* j Un ' v ersity 1963) 

X ^Roh t ^ N ° Vember 196 3) ° PriVe m * e Great Cltles PM Delta Kappan, Vol 

Passow op at pp 24-45 Develo P me «t and the Educational System m 
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student ratios, extra materials, teachers with special competences, and 
other appurtenances are necessary The dearth of materials suitable for 
the reading level, mterests, and values of these students is a serious 
hindrance, for most textbooks highlight the suburban family Preparmg 
teachers for working with these students is another challenge Enrich- 
ment at the preschool and kindergarten levels appears to be very reward 
ing Project Headstart has been a spectacular innovation in helping de- 
prived children learn to express themselves more freely and attain richer 
backgrounds Such programs at all ages, including adults, have a desirable 
impact Attempting to discover potential talent is also a challenge, for 
usual testing programs may miss outstanding students Work study pro- 
grams, beginning as early as the eighth grade, have been successful Home 
economics can contribute much to strengthening both the personal and 
family life of these students 


THE POTENTIAL DROPOUT 

There are several characteristics by which teachers can identify poten 
tial dropouts Difficulties m mastermg oral and wntten expression, read- 
ing, spelling, and abstract concepts are among the causes of frustration 
that lead the potential dropout to bide his time until he *s old enough to 
leave school Many have special abilities, which the school has failed to 
uncover Shea,*^ who notes that dropouts often know the application 
before they know the theory, tells of a dropout who, working as a short- 
order cook, could remember the constituents of forty different meals but 
could not remember his state capitals while in school A girl who showed 
little interest in reading proved quite clever m designing and sewing lin 
gene that found a market m a local shop Another, quite withdrawn and 
disinterested in school, became expert in identifying and refinishing an 
tique furniture Home economics teachers can play an important role in 
determining how the life and interests of these particular students can be 
the basis for a curriculum that would release their potentials 


THE UNDERACHIEVER 

One of the great wastes of human resources are the students who 
achie\e less in school than their potential warrants The shortage of man- 

Dorothea Shea, ‘DropOut,’ Grade Teacher, Vol 75 No 4 (December 1958), 
PP 26, 88 
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power now and in the future challenges the nation to prepare all mdivi 
duals so they may contribute their utmost to the nations development and 
enjoy personal lives enhanced by the satisfying knowledge that their 
contributions are in line with their abilities 
There are many ways for the teacher to encourage the underachiever 
More effective methods of teaching and the use of many teaching aids 
may help Meager experience appears to be one of the causes of low 
achievement Out of school influences should be studied so that defi 
ciencies in the student's environment may be compensated with rich 
experiences in the classroom 


lort intervals of group work, discussion, and independent activity are 
a visa le because the interest span of the underachiever is usually short 
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current with tins, according to Nacgcle, 21 is a lack of challenging social 
goals There has been too little thinking b) all ages of far-reaching goals 
and dreams, so essential for a better world According to Sorenson, 24 
students are a challenge to a teacher to develop competence and under- 
standing Students should be helped to understand themselves and the 
problems they face in their particular stage in life Teachers must work 
to improve the publics image of )Outh to counteract the many news 
stories that dwell on the deviations in behavior characteristic of only a 
small segment of the )outhful population If possible, opportunities should 
be provided for }outh to work and to have the responsibility of employ- 
ment Tins may mean part time emplojment and involvement in com 
mumty organizations It is important for )outh to have role models— an 
adult who can serve a )oungstcr as a kind of self ideal can give that 
youngster security and broaden his horizons Young people must be en 
couraged to commit themselves to building a better world for the future 
Every teacher can have an impact on youth, which may spark a creative 
spirit, heighten achievement, or help to develop ideals 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Observe the students in a home economics classroom Analyze pos 
sible reasons for such behavior as pouting, moodiness, shyness, timid 
ity, aggressiv eness, tardiness, mdecisiveness, or depression What sug 
gesttons can yea offer as to desirable roles for teacher to play m these 
situations? 

2 Most home economics students are adolescents, and it is essential for 
teachers to be well acquainted with this age level Read from among 
the following, then formulate basic concepts that have a particular 
bearing on planning home economics programs 

Berger, Bennett M ‘ Teen Agers Are An American Invention,” The 
New York Times Magazine , June 12, 1965, pp 12-13, 83-87 
Enkson, Erik ( ed ) Youth Change and Challenge New York Basic 
Books, Inc , 1963 

Frank, Lawrence K , and Mary Frank Your Adolescent at Home and 
In School New York The New American Library 1959 

Hechmger, Grace and Fred M Teen Age Tyranny New York Faw 
cett Publications, 1962 

23 Kasper Naegele Youth and Society Some Observations Daedalus Vol 91 
No 1 (Winter 1962) pp 47-67 

24 Roy Sorenson, * Youth s Need for Challenge and Place in Society Children, 
Vol 9 No 4 (July-August 1962) pp 131-138 
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Hess, Robert D , and Irene Goldblatt “The Status of Adolescents in 
American Society A Problem in Social Identity,” Child Development , 
Vol 28 (1957), pp 459-468 

Josselyn, Irene M , The Adolescent and Hts World, New York Fam* 
dy Service Association of America, 1963, 124 pp Note Dr Josselyn is 
an MD and discusses phjsical aspects of adolescence and psychological 
growth patterns as well as sex education— a treatment which is not 
covered in other references 

Lewis, Anne A Changing Time, Handbook for Parents of Teen- 
Agers Washington, DC National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, 1963 
Michael, Donald N The Next Generation, The Prospects Ahead for 
the Youth of Today and Tomorrow New York Vintage Books, 1965 
Musgrove, F Youth and the Social Order Bloomington, Ind Indi- 
ana University Press, 1965 

Reiss, Albert J “Effects of the Adolescent Culture,” Children, Vol 9, 
No I (January-February 1962),pp 26-28 
Rosenberg, Moms Society and thi^A descent Self-Image Fnnce- 
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Hall, Roy M , and David L Clark ( eds ) The Gifted Student, Co- 
operative Research Monograph No 2 Washington, D C Cooperative 
Research Program, Office of Education, 1960 
Keenan, Dorothy Maie “Home Economics and the Superior Stu- 
dent,” The Illtnots Teacher, Vol VII, No 2 (October 1963) 

Kellogg, Roberta Meade ‘ Who are the Gifted? ’ Educational Hori- 
zons, Vol XXXVII, No 3 (Spring 1959), pp 66-74 
Mott, Kenneth “Grouping the Gifted is the Best Way,” NEA Journal, 
Vol 54, No 3 (March 1965), pp 10-11 
4 It is important for the teacher to be familiar with the many facets of 
the disadvantaged student Read from among the following and con 
sider ways for you to become better acquainted with these students 
Can you do some hind of volunteer work that would bring you into 
contact with the culturally deprived? What are other possibilities? 
Ellison, Ralph Shadow and Act New York Random House, 1965 
“Exceptional Children,” NEA Journal, Vol 47, No 9 (December 
1958), pp 607-623 

Frederick, Marilyn, and Carol Ostrom ‘ The Slow Learner,” The Illi- 
nois Teacher, Vol VII, No 1 (September 1963), pp 4-43 
Harrington, Michael The Other America Baltimore, Md Penguin 
Books, 1962 

Kvaraceus, William C ‘Poverty and Undereducation What School 
and Community Can Do,” Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Vol 8, 
No 3 (September 1964), pp 1-4 

Pearl, Arthur ‘As a Psychologist Sees Pressures on Disadvantaged 
Teen Agers/ NEA Journal, Vol 54, No 2 (February 1965), pp 17-21 
Reissman, Frank, Jerome Cohen, and Arthur Pearl (eds ) Mental 
Health of the Poor New York The Free Press, 1964 
The New Poverty Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Publica- 
tions Division, Philadelphia, Pa 19101 Free pamphlet 
‘The Poor Amidst Prosperity,” Time Essay, Time, October 1, 1965, 
pp 34-35 

Wemnch, Ralph * The Neglected Youth in Our High Schools,” The 
University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Vol 35, No 5 
(February 1964), pp 65-69 
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in MD ami cl scusses phvsical aspects of adolescence and W**«a 
growth patterns as v eil as sex educations treatment which is 

cos ered in other references , T 

Lewis, Anne A CJ.dng.ng Time, Handbook for Parents of Teen 
Agers Washington, DC National School Public Relations Associ 
tion, National Education Association, 1963 

Michael, Donald N The Next Generation, The Prospects Ahead tor 
the Youth of Today and Tomorrow New York Vintage Boo s, o 
Musgrove, F \outh and the S octal Order Bloomington, Ind Indi- 
ana Unnersity Press 1965 . „ 

Reiss, Albert J Effects of the Adolescent Culture,” Children, Vol U 
No 1 (January February 1962), pp 26-28 

Rosenberg Moms Society and the Adolescent Self-Image Prince 
ton, N J Pnnceton University Press, 1965 

Russell, Sally Sue “Teen Age Attitudes Toward Dress,” What's Neto 
In Home Economics, Vol XXIX, No 2 (February 1965), pp 32, 48 
Sussman, Man in B, (ed ), American Adolescents in the Mid 
Sixties," Journal of the National Council on Family Relations, Vol 27, 
No 2 (Maj 1965) 

“Teenagers,” Tips and Topics, Vol V, No 4 (April 1965) 

^oung, Louise A (ed ) Educating the Teen Ager in Human Rela- 
tions and Management of Resources Washington, D C American 
Home Economics Association, 1965 

3 Considerable c\ idence indicates that teachers do not always recognize 
the gifted student, nor are they aware of ways to release her potential 
Read from among the following to gam insights into these two prob 
lems 

Bettelheim, Bruno “Grouping the Gifted,” NEA Journal, Vol 54, No 
3 (March 1965), pp 8, 10 

Bo)s and Girls with Special Abilities,” NEA Journal, Vol 47, No 7 
(October 1958), pp 3-15 

Da\is, Neldi How to Work With the Academically Talented in the 
Social Studies Washington, DC National Council for the Social 
Studies 1961 

Drews, Elizabeth “The Four Faces of Able Adolescents,” Saturday 
Rcitcu., January 19, 1963, pp 6S-72 
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ness are contagious qualities that will enliven and stimulate the class. 
She must be flexible and adaptable to change, but she must also cling to 
the tenet that, as a teacher, she is unique. Only if she has faith in herself 
as a teacher can she give others something to believe in. Confidence in 
her own worth makes it easier to discover her skills, and to face her 
deficiencies with some plan for improvement. 


Belief in People 

A teacher s beliefs about people are vital, too. As a teacher she is more 
concerned about people than things. She must take an interest in all stu- 
dents— the bright, the dull, the unkempt, the aggressive, the unhappy, the 
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A cood teacher is beyond price She arouses curiosity, generates 
ideas, permits students to express themselves, is supportive, and provides 
understanding and affection for them when needed In a hundred ways 
she helps her students to find meaning in their own lives and to gam 
insight about the lives and feelings of others Furthermore, a stimulating 
teacher has the capacity to explain well, to instill in her students a desire 
for learning, and to encourage them to become independent learners 


BELIEFS ABOUT TEACHING 

bCl ' C , fS ‘ n " UCnCe her success Her beliefs about herself, 
ill r 1. ICr * 10mC and community, nation and the world 

all gosem her conduct m the classroom Therefore, it ,s crucial for a 
teacher to ask, "What do I really believe?" 


Belief in Herself 

(eel LT 1 ,'." r bcl,e ' e that " hal she 13 d0m s “ important She must 
that teaching is exciting and satisfy, „ g work Enthusiasm and happ. 
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of parental roles The answer to a casual telephone question from a home 
maker may make a significant contribution to her running of the house- 
hold 

If a teacher is convinced that the teaching of home economics can 
make a valuable contribution to her school and her community, she must 
try to inculcate in her students the idea of working and playing together 
harmoniously, of examining problems intelligently, and of believing in 
people This belief deepens the meaning of the teacher’s role, and helps 
her to help her students to grow 


COMPETENCES 

It is very difficult to delineate the skills demanded of every home eco 
nomics teacher, for they cannot be easily categorized Teachers help 
students to develop their minds, to examine existing values, and to chal- 
lenge traditional judgments They promote cooperativeness, independ- 
ence, maturity, altruism, and kindness Consequently, the skills they re- 
quire encompass more than a certain number of college courses and par- 
ticular kinds of experience 


Competence in Interpreting Democracy 

The survival and success of our democratic society depend on the 
degree to which democratic principles are implemented In the home 
economics classroom, this means that the teacher must emphasize the 
worth of each individual student, the importance of using intelligence in 
solving problems and making judgments, and the value of working co- 
operatively Thus one of the most important skills of any teacher is the 
ability to act in democratic ways 


Competence in Communications 

Obviously, a teacher must also be skilled in speaking, in writing, m 
reading, and in listening To be effective, she must be able to communi- 
cate with the students, the faculty, the members of the community, and 
her professional colleagues 

The teacher must be aware that the same words may have different 
nieanings to various students in the class In addition, she must be alert 
to the factors that pose obstacles to effectne communication-differences 
»n age, sex, socioeconomic background, and experience Tor example, a 
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shy, and the handicapped She must be convinced that students are one 
of the best investments c’ir nation has and that she can contribute to their 
value 

The teacher must also believe that every kind of behavior is rooted m 
some need, circumstance, or concern, and is therefore explicable She 
must be sensitive to the feelings of different kinds of people She must 
observe each student closely to discover his special abilities, interests, 
and potentials, and try to teach him accordingly 

She must realize that once a seventh grader, a senior high school stu- 
dent, or an adult has completed a class, that moment in time has gone, 
it cannot be relived or retaught She must believe and demonstrate that 
with each passing year a student is better able to understand, to use, and 
to enlarge upon concepts already learned 


Beliefs About Homes and Families 

Homes and families are the very substance and subject matter of home 
economics Thus the home economics teacher must be aware that families 
iffer in national origin, race, size, residence, religion, socioeconomic 
status, values, and goals 

She must set about learning what the families in her community are 
like, and become familiar with them By doing so, she will discover many 
similanfes-and many differences-among them The similarities will 

facilitate her teaching task, the differences will lend enrichment and 
interest to it 

arihuT” 8 a P r° gr ? m ' the ,eacher should n °‘ suppose ‘hat all famd.es 
th0Se “ lexlb °° fa . -“ong to the middle 
of planmnv V ° U d b e leve that eacb family should have the privilege 
hlme eZm, 'r 8 ‘° ' ° f 1,5 ">™bers ft is possible that a 

that a teacher’s P™ 8 '™ ma >’ be strengthened or diluted to the extent 
knowledgeable °P‘ m0nS a ° ut faimli es are broad, sympathetic, and 


Beliefs Relating to the Community and the World 

S cL“. 3 teaChCT tbat "* a ‘ Place m the 

she does enrmaTal; ‘ rt e a “dr ,ty ^ She ™ St “”™ ,bal wh, “ 

school custodian with a problcm^boutT f” Tv" 00 ’ she ^ he, P 

share this information noth Ins relative^or f” ^ o® n”®' a " d ^ 71 

Class ,n child development may percent Mv Students m a " 

I may perceptibly improve in their performance 
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expect and how to plan for the various aspects of growth in her students 
Thus educators strongly emphasize the significance of changes in the be- 
havior of students But, as Gordon suggests, it might be advisable to ask 
What is change, and how is it to be determined? 1 It may be that middle- 
class standards and goals are currently being imposed on students of 
other social classes It is more important for a teacher to respect the indi- 
vidual student for himself and to help him to develop according to his 
own nature than to try to make him conform to an arbitrarily devised 
standard of behavior 


Competence in the Area of Specialization 

A teacher must be well informed about the many areas of home eco- 
nomics, and she must be knowledgeable about the interrelationships 
among them She must recognize, for example, that management is an 
important aspect of meal preparation, and that family relations have an 
impact on child development 

In addition, a strong background m related disciplines— the physical 
sciences, art, the social sciences, and the humanities— will enhance the 
teaching of home economics, for all these areas influence the daily life of 
the individual student and his family 

Competence in the Processes of Teaching 

It is impossible to examine all the components of teaching, but a few 
might be emphasized One of the teachers major tasks invokes clarifica- 
tion analyzing values or purposes, revealing inconsistencies, similarities, 
or differences, investigating meanings and seeking alternatives 

Another teaching skill includes the ability to establish standards co 
operatively, the ability to provide rich experiences so student growth may 
expand, and the ability to evaluate student progress The prime skill in 
teaching, of course, is the ability to assist each individual student to grow 
and develop to his highest potential 


Competence in Knowledge of the World 

The skillful teacher is alwajs alert to changes in the school, the com 
roumt), or the world as a whole, and to the implications such changes 

'Juba \\ Cordon To Change or Not to Change Chililrrni Beliavior." The In 
* # ruetor, Vo! 53. No 11 ( Nov emtx-r 1053). pp -II 103 
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child in Nebraska may never have seen a subway, a child m Florida may 
never have seen snow, and a child in New York City may never have seen 
cows grazing in green fields Furthermore, few students today have ever 
known war, famine, or economic depression A teacher may, by sharing 
her own wealth of experiences or using different kinds of teaching aids, 
help her students to undergo these experiences vicariously. 


Competence in Understanding Students 

The competent teacher must have considerable knowledge of the prob- 
lems and process of human development, so that she may know what to 



Figure 4—2 Frequent use of the library helps to keep a teacher 
up to dote 



comes to understand their language and point of view, even while she 
maintains a mature and objective perspective 
To be an effective counselor, a teacher must learn to listen carefull) , to 
exercise caution in giving advice, to encourage the students to solve their 
0"n problems, and to avoid expressing shock, surprise, or embarrassment 
at ''hat they may reveal Often the teacher maj be able to help a student 
realize that his problem is not unique Rut she must alvva)s remember to 
consider the person as a whole— his environment, his stage of growth, his 
personality makeup, lus bchav lor, and his capacities Abov e all, she should 
a' oid making snap judgments 

A teacher may wish to check her appraisals with those of other teachers, 
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have for the home economics program She must also be aware of what 
are considered social norms What are the pressures on an adolescent, for 
instance, to behave or to dress m a certain way 9 What hind of controls do 
parents or the community exert on students^ Are new modes of social 
conduct emerging? In developing an effective home economics program, 
a teacher must seek the answers to these important questions. 


The home economics teacher may be called upon, at different times, to 
assume the various roles ot counselor, scholar, community worker, faculty 
committee member, confidante, motivator, and so on. She must occasion- 
ally wonder which roles she should emphasize and which she should seel 
o iscar To be as effective as possible, the teacher must scrutinize each 
emand on her time, and yreld only to those which male a wcll-delined 
lW “, the h ° me ec0n0Imcs program, aid the deselopment of 

' an IS 8 ^ rate an< * esta bbsh home economics m the total school 
program or in the community 


Role As Teacher 
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by new insights Although she mav .v adaptable t0 the changes produced 
setbacks, and discouragement /i p 5 len “ dls appointment, temporary 
more effective ways to implement this role. Sh °"' d seek to establish ever 


Role As a Counselor 

A home economics teacher is mao a 
with their vocational, educational S °°i P ° Sltlon to hel P students to cope 
she has an opportunity to become welT ’ personal problems. Because 
acquainted with her students, she 
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(with the science teacher), or the influence of different cultures on child- 
rearing practices (with a social studies teacher) 

Other ways in which a teacher will interpret her role as a faculty mem- 
ber include serving on faculty committees, cooperating with the PTA, and 
serving as an advisor to the principal of the school She may work with 
other teachers on cooperative projects that are related to the school or to 
the community. 


Role As a Manager 

To fulfill these various functions effectively, the home economics 
teacher must play the role of manager well This involves, among other 
factors, simplifying operations, reducmg delays, making good use of all 
resources, and making wise decisions Felix 3 makes several suggestions 
for handling job pressures, which are appropriate to home economics 
teachers (see also Chapter 7) He advises that one develop a pace for a 
day’s work and stick to it unless there is an emergency, avoid wasting 
energy over yesterday’s decisions (but, rather, profit from mistakes), and 
make definite plans for relaxation 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

It is vital that the home economics teacher get along with people in 
school and m the community Moran 4 gives some excellent suggestions 
for enhancing human relations He suggests that opportunities be taken 
to provide acceptance and recognition, to increase learning in others, and 
to become aware of the importance of other people’s feelings It is also 
important that the teacher leam to make deserved commendations, to 
make necessary complaints tactfully and pleasantly, to raise questions, 
and to make constructive criticisms 


School Interrelationships 

It is more desirable for any teacher to practice cooperation and good 
"dl with other faculty members than to harbor antagonism or aloofness 

8 Hebert H Felix, “How to Live With Job Pressure, Sations Business, Vol •!!, 
* No 0 (September 1930), pp 3S-39, 85-SS 
4 C T Moran in a speech before thi Michigan Dietetic Association which is cx- 
s n the Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Vol Zb, No 11 (Noscm- 
l*M952),p 1002 
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the school nurse, the guidance counselor, and others. She should not un- 
dertake to solve problems that obviously he within the province of the 
guidance specialist Neserthelcss, the home economics teacher will en- 
hance her counseling activities if she projects the image of a warm, 
accepting, understanding, well adjusted adult, and if the scope of her 
counseling is kept within the framework of her responsibilities 


Role in Extracurricular Activities 

A teacher may serve as advisor for Future Homemakers of America or 
other home economics organizations, plan special home economics clubs, 
extracurricular activities, or initiate activities w Inch cut across the various 
disciplines (eg, a science or art-oriented club for home economics stu- 
dents) A home economics teacher, if asked, may also serve as sponsor for 
a class, help with the design of costumes or stage settings for a student 
p ay or assist in the planning of assembly programs. AH these activities 
broaden the experiences of a teacher, and allow her to contribute to the 
total school program, but she should exercise good judgment to use her 
time and abilities wisely 


Role As a Faculty Member 

teachers m va™f “ ' echn '3 ue lhat combmes the talents of different 
economics Team 115 ° fferS * m ° St lnlerestln g opportunity for home 
severaTdenSZtTr l Vert ‘«% (composed of members of 

econoIX~T <C ° mP0Sed ° f membeiS ° f ‘ he h ° me 

York State Bureau of H v 18b y slrac,urc ff team, according to New 
teacher,” who o'"®™ E ' on '> m «.= ‘here is a team leader, or “master 
teaching assistants ^ T ' ,0nS ° f seni ° r ‘ aa <*«s, Aguiar teachers, 
A home C ° nSUUantS - ” d aldK 

aspect of broad living problem^ „ r T °" * ' eam that ‘ S teachm g some 
In a coordinate or co teaching .1° ^ SerVe as a consultant 
economics (or m related are 1 “ m ’ tW ° 0r more teac hers in home 
pl or e various aspects of f am T i ma7 WOrk together Such teams may ex 
investigate wise “e 0 f sZt * " flC “° n < Wlth “ English teacher), 
emphasize scientific factors in industrial arts teacher), 

identification, or study the cooker y> s P°t removal, textile 

* The Team A 7 ° f Wlld P^nts m the community 

V”™ , E Tm° UCS 'nie m s™S’l.i! E ' 1 "“ l ‘" n ' <"•»■* NY Bureau of 

theSuteofNewYork,19S2 ) ,» lmcogIapt “" ca, ion Department, The University of 
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Community Relations 

There are many members of the larger community with whom the 
home economics teacher will wish to maintain good relations They in- 
clude the storekeepers from whom laboratory supplies will be purchased 
or articles borrowed for instructional purposes, newspaper editors who 
may write stones about the department and publicize its activities, offi- 
cials in vanous health and community agencies, civic personnel, women’s 
club leaders, and others who can provide help for the home economics 
program 

There may be some specific ways in which the home economics teacher 
can assist in the community On occasion, she may participate in a civic 
improvement project In one small town, for example, a home economics 
teacher suggested that the doors on shops on a small street be painted in 
bright colors to add a special distinction She might help committees 
engaged in instituting low cost housing projects, child care centers, com- 
munity recreational facilities, or hospital and health centers It may also 
be possible to implement Reissmans 5 suggestion that an old store be 
used as a center to which the poor people of the community may come to 
discuss their family and home problems Home economics teachers have 
many talents to offer in these projects 

It is also desirable foi the home economics teacher to have favorable 
relations with the local congressmen, for they can be helpful in securing 
government publications which are useful m planning programs or as 
reference material for students Many home economics teachers also lend 
their services to the Junior Red Cross These, and many other activities, 
provide opportunities for the home economics teacher to aid the com- 
munity and to utilize its facilities 


ETHICS 

E\ery teacher must have a code of ethics to which she adheres m her 
personal and professional life A teachers attitude toward the people 
around her is important She should deal with all persons justly and 
impartially, regardless of their personality, social or economic status, and 
religious or racial characteristics It w ould be unethical for a teacher to 
he less interested in a poor student than in a wealth) one, to he less hind 


1 Arthur 1’cirl and I ranh Kussimn Centra for flic I'oor <\cv. Yoih The 

1 m Press. 19GS) 
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It is also wise for a teacher to analyze her relations with others With 
whoi i dots she work lest** Whose company dots she enjoy 0 In what waj-s 
has she worked with other faculty nenbms 0 Dots she restrict her asso- 
ciation to too small *» circle'* Are there some other faculty members whose 
acquaintance snould be cultivated'' 

It is also desirable to nmntain good relations with parents In parent- 
teache»- conferences for example th* teacher should concentrate on a few 
suggestions regarding ways of working together rather tlian confusing or 
overloading parei ts with too many ideas Parents can be informed about 
the home economics program through telephone calls, notes, and student- 
prepared letters or bulletins A student maj feel more secure if he is 
asked to suggest a point tor discussion during a conference between his 
parents and the teacher 

A home economics teacher should also establish friend!} relations with 
other school personnel— school board members, custodians, secretaries, 
and school aides Each of them in his own way, can make a valuable 
contribution to the home economics program 



Figure 4-4 A teacher may talk 
to parents on the telephone 
(AT and T) 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

The home economics profession must move foru ard Students in todays 
home economics classes will teach the children, produce the goods, and 
assume other responsibilities in tomorrow’s world To meet the challenge 
of providing an adequate education for them, every home economics 
teacher must grow professionally 


Objectives 

Gilchnst 6 suggests a number of worthy objectives for in service profes- 
sional education growth— which, to be of genuine value, must actually 
cause teachers to change But first, a teacher must evaluate carefully 
what is needed for her development and where the starting point should 
he It may be time to think, to travel, to take a course, to read, or to take 
part m other activities Specific goals should be established In service 
education should help a teacher to solve specific problems facing her, 
such as working with slow learners, developing wage earning courses, or 
securing greater depth m a subject matter area 

One of the greatest deterrents to professional growth is lack of time 
This problem may be solved through released time, the use of summer 
vacations, or a drastic reorganization of teaching schedules It is essential, 
however, that the teacher be convinced that revitalization and new learn* 
»ng are important When there is a sincere desire and enthusiasm to 
accomplish certain goals, then all obstacles will be removed 

An important factor in encouraging teacher development is the discov 
L *y of the necessary resources This may begin with an analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the teachers personal resources, and an ex- 
ploration of methods of strengthening her weak areas or eliminating them 
entirely Also, the teacher may turn to the community for sources of 
enrichment 

Organized in service education maj include workshops, institutes, ex 
change visits to other classrooms, demonstrations and school surveys 
Lectures, panels, and attendance at local, county, or state professional 
meetings arc other possibilities In a given school, a certain number of 
facult) meetings may be allotted to discussing problems and methods of 
in service education If there arc several home economics teachers in a 

* Robert S Gilchrist, ‘ Ilighwaj to Quahtj Teaching" MA Journal, Vo! 48 No 5 
1'Lj 1959), pp 16-19 
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to a student of another race, or to show impatience with a slow learner. 

Any information that comes to a teacher about a student or a faculty 
member with whom she is working must be considered highly confiden- 
tial. Irreparable harm can be avoided if a teacher is cautious about divulg- 
ing such information to others. Not only should she be judicious about 
imparting confidential information, but she must be careful about what 
she says, in general, about the people around her. If ethics is based on a 
sensitivity to human welfare, then a teacher will always be careful to say 
kind things about her co-workers. 

All teachers should think carefully before accepting gifts of significant 
or intrinsic value from the people with whom she works. If, for example, 
a parent offers a teacher a large fee to tutor his child so that the child will 
have a better chance to pass a course, then such a transaction should take 
place only in accord with the policies indicated by the school. It is desir- 
able to ascertain the conditions under which the school considers gifts 
acceptable and the kinds of gifts it considers appropriate. 


Ethics About a Position 

When a teacher accepts a position, she is ethically bound to be loyal to 
the school and to give every consideration to tho improvement and devel- 
opment of the school and the people concerned. She may encounter irri- 
tahons from time to time, but these complaints should be directed to the 
teache T,° n ! 1 a.; S ' 1C , h “ P rinci P aI -n°! t° a neighbor or friend. If a 
another position. ^ ' *° ^ ' he " ShC shoU,d consider m ° vin S t0 

bel P cmat S ed n bv Per T n °' "* a P° si ‘™ *e vacancy has 

4. bell, r ” Unfair P*®**- Employment should 
should not bp JL -1 air manner - References for recommendations 
a~ no U u he CO " Sem 0f ,he P—» named. When she 

under which she is* expectedto^workmid dlf ^ T^T 

are changed by mutual agreement IF 1 & 616 ei "' leSS 

hon.be 1 give her^yt ^ * P ° 5 “ 

a teacw ab °- - p r ° fe - 

profession should not continue in it p n ° t0 be 3 member ° f ** 

derogatory remark about th*> f Very time such a teacher makes a 

If she has a real complaint, Ihe shouu" PUbIiC ’ ^ “ hUrUng 
channels. u< * P rese nt it through the proper 
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economics departments but of the profession itself Is it possible to devote 
part of professional meetings to some form of in service education' 1 Can 
professional magazines devote more space to specific suggestions for this 
type of education' 1 Is it possible to circulate, from teacher to teacher, 
libraries of helpful materials' 1 Perhaps a survey should be made to deter- 
mine the areas m which teachers need the greatest assistance These and 
other ideas should be explored to help teachers grow w ith changing times 


Professional Dev elopment 

One function of a professional organization is to further the interests of 
the profession Thousands of home economists working together, can 
establish standards for the profession, coordmate and plan necessary 
research, explore job possibilities improve curriculums, and perform 
many other functions 

Often a home economics teacher resents the cost m time and money 
posed by membership in an organization Yet many blue collar w orkers 
pay two or three times as much in union dues as teachers pay in asso 
ciation fees Furthermore, professional organizations provide many serv 
ices interesting meetings, exhibits of the latest materials and equipment, 
professional journals and literature, and contacts with leaders in the field 
Often the securing of a position depends upon membership in these or 
ganizations, and promotions and increments in pa) maj be determined 
by professional activities 

The teacher, however, must be discriminating in choosing which or 
ganizations to join Membership m the American Home Economics Asso 
ciation, the Department of Home Economics of the National Education 
Association, and ( if a \ ocational teacher ) m the Home Economics section 
°f the American Vocational Association is essential Membership in an 
organization that represents the field broadl) offers an opportunity for 
communication w ith teachers in other areas 

Membership is not enough, for an organization is onl) as strong as its 
members A willingness to serve as an officer or on a committee to assist 
"ith programs, or to recruit new members makes membership more 
meaningful and more beneficial to others 

In addition ever) organization profits from creative thinking Members 
should pass on an> ideas for better administration or for broadened goals, 
forwajs in which tire group can be of service to schools and communities 
Qr for cooperation with other professional organizations 

Fmall), it behooves ever) home economist to consider the future of her 
profession A true professional seeks to develop her skill as a specialist. 



(Photographed f “ Pr ° VldeS ,ol "° b,t! "P""™' 
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libraries, with their many facilities for learning and entertainment, are 
also invaluable A personal library is a great source of enjoyment Health 
and service agencies provide opportunities for observing activities or sup- 
ply helpful information Television, radio, magazines, newspapers, motion 
pictures, and other mass media offer many ways to grow and to keep in 
touch with the times Work with religious or philanthropic organizations 
can bring satisfactions as well as breadth of experience 
A teacher obviously cannot participate in all of these activities, but 
plannmg for some will be beneficial They will make her not only a better 
teacher, but also a more interesting individual 


TEACHER EVALUATION 

Self-evaluation is difficult for everyone, but in order to progress, a home 
economics teacher must be willing to look at herself critically To find out 
what kind of person she is at present and what is she becoming, a teacher 
might ask herself the following questions 

1 What are my important beliefs about teaching' 3 

2 What are my strengths and weaknesses in my field? 

3 Which roles do I perform well, and which require improvement? 

4 What is the status of my relationships in the school and the com- 
munity? 

5 What code of ethics do I adhere to? 

6 At what stage of my professional growth am I, and what are my 
plans for the future? 

Although not inclusive, this list is comprehensive If teaching is ‘ good 
use of self," as Combs maintains, 7 then a teacher must gather judgments 
which indicate that she is growing and that her students are benefiting 
A teacher might evaluate herself for a period of time, several days or a 
week, by taking note of her teaching and personal behavior, setting up 
clues for observation, and examining evidence and consequent insights 

A home economics teacher has many challenges to meet To do this, she 
must be a vital person who know s how to share experiences w ith students, 
to master subject matter, and to communicate cffectivcl) She must be 
sensitive to the learning process, not only in those whom she teaches, but 

1 1 * Arthur W Combs Can We Measure Good Teaching ObjectncI) 5 XEA Journal, 

5-1, No 1 (January 1961), pp 35-36, 73 
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Personal Growth 
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Highet, Gilbert The Art of Teaching New York Alfred A Knopf, 
Inc , 1950 

Jersild, Arthur T When Teachers Face Themselves ■ New York 
Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955 
Kaufman, Bel Up The Down Staircase Englewood Cliffs, N J 
Prentice Hall, Inc , 1965 

Keliher, Alice Talks With Teachers Darien Conn The Educa 
tional Publishing Corporation, 1958 
Petersen, Houston Great Teachers New York Alfred A Knopf, 
Inc , 1946 

Smith, Lillian The Journey New York Norton Publishing Com 
pany, 1965 

Read the following research report on methods of improving teachers’ 
classroom behavior and search for implications for yourself, or for the 
teaching of home economics in general 
Anudon, Edmund J , and Ned A Flanders The Role of the Teacher 
m the Classroom Minneapolis, Minn Paul S Amidon and Associates 
Inc, 1963 


7 Read more about the nature of teaching If you are interested m 
models of the teaching process, then refer to 
Hughes, Mane M Helping Students to Understand Teaching Salt 
Lake City, Utah University of Utah 1959 
For theories of teaching study 

Bellack, Amo A (ed ) Theory and Research in Teaching New 
York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
!963 (Note especially Toward a Theor> of Teaching by B Othanel 

Smith ) 

MacDonald, James B and Robert R Leeper (eds ) Theories of 
Instruction Washington, D C Association for Supervision and Cur 
nculum Development, National Education Association, 196o 
For the concept theory of teaching, read 

Woodruff, Asahel D Basic Concepts of Teaching San Francisco, 


Calif Chandler Publishing Company, 1961 
1 or a general book on the nature of teaching read 
Jackson, Philip W , et al The Way Teaching Is, Hcport of the Semi 
"at on Teaching Washington DC Association Tor Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and the Center Tor Die Stud) Of Instruc- 

tron Of the National Education Association 1966 

In ,h «e readings tr> to identif) the assumptions made h) their authors 
a "<l discriminate ideas that seem most practical for the teaching of 
home economics 
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in herself as well She must have plans for continued growth and profes 
sional development and, above all she must lie dedicated to helping 
others improve their personal and family lives 


Suggestions for Further learning 

1 Involve yourself in some worthwhile projects that will help jou to 
become a better teacher Tor example, you might do some community 
service to become better acquainted with the disadvantaged, offer your 
services to a teen age club, develop a reading list to broaden your 
knowledge in a specific area, plan a weekly “coffee Match” with several 
of your most stimulating co workers, or make definite plans to become 
more involved in professional activities 

If you were asked by a visitor from another country about the responsi 
emphasize? 3 hame eC ° mm,QS lcachLr " hlch ‘™ P°mts would you 
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Rinetai ^ 9 r °“ A Cood Teachcr? New York Holt, 

Raths, Louis What a r> j 
V °> 40, No 9 (May 1984 , ChMh °° d 
Reeves, Katherine Tp K 

6 (February 1964), pp 6^7^ 7 o Grade Teacher, Vol 81, No 

5 ^ e ®d the following works for m 

Ashton Warner, Sylvia Tearl *** r ° le of the teacher 

Barzun, Jacques Teach ^ Simon & Schuster, 1963 

& Company, I nc , 4945 ^ *” Ammca Carden City, N Y Doubleday 

School Service, UmteralV T v" ™ d Teachln S.' Bulletin of Bureau of 
ber 1955) 7 ° f Kei,turf cy, Vol XXVIII, No 2 (Decern 
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Learning i 


The demands of the times require that home economics students 
barn more, learn faster, retain learning better, and apply it more effec- 
tively The productivity of the home economics classroom can be increased 
immeasurably if teachers will put into practice modem learning theories 


THEORIES OF LEARNING 

Many theories about learning have emerged from research and expen 
e nce m the fields of psychology, communications, and anthropology, 
among others Coombs 1 urges us to distinguish between knowing and 
learning He claims that knowing is but a part of learning— that true 
learning has occurred only when behavior of the individual has been 
changed It is easy to distinguish between the two when one realizes that 
individuals do not always behave in the light of their knowledge A stu 

Arthur W Coombs, Learning More About Learning ( Washington, D C Asso 
Ration for Supervision and Curriculum Development National Education Association, 
19o9 >. pamphlet 
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8 Develop your own definition, theory, model, or analysis of home eco 
nomics teaching Test it by visitirg a class or classes in home econom 
ics What are your conclusions' Teach a class and try to implement 
your ideas What are the strengths and weaknesses of your concepts 
about teaching? 
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the other areas of home economics, the belief now is that students’ be 
havior should be improved and changed as a result of knowing 
Some teachers hold to the notion that if they teach, students will learn 
Experts tell us that these processes are distinct Each pupil must experi- 
ence learning personally, and learning takes place to the degree that an 
individual can discover a personal meaning m a situation or an idea The 
teacher, then, must be certain that actmtics and ideas are being perceived 
by the learner in a meaningful manner The student does this in many 
ways— through his senses, through the use of language symbols to com- 
municate, by interpreting his environment through his perception, and by 
identifying interrelationships 


Research 

Individuals tend to repeat behaviors that they have found successful 
or satisfying in similar situations Research into the effects of reward and 
punishment on learning has demonstrated that a reward, called reinforce 
ment, is most effective if followed immediately after the desired behavior 
has been manifested This means, for instance, that a teacher should 
commend a student for a good report promptly, and that delaying the 
return of test papers for several weeks has little or no reinforcement 
value An advantage of programmed instruction is the quick feedback of 
success New and exciting classroom experiences act as a kind of reward 
and encourage learning Punishment and threats do not have effects pre 
cisely opposite to those of rewards, but they are nonetheless usually 
frustrating and disturbing to the learner A discouraged student may avoid 
further effort and may not seek the solution to his problem 

Learning is facilitated if a students purposes are achieved, and if he 
participates m the selection and planning of classroom projects Excessive 
directions by the teacher often discourage learning, as does an authon 
tanan atmosphere In planning classroom experiences teachers will do 
well to select projects that are neither too simple nor too difficult Stu 
dents like to anticipate success but do not wish to be too certain of it 

The question of what effect age has on learning is often raised The 
most rapid mental growth takes place in infancy and early childhood 
During these periods a child learns to identify familiar faces, spoken 
words, his surroundings, and the routines of daily living He distinguishes 
between himself and others, comprehends certain aspects of distance and 
numbers, and recognizes approval and disapproval, all by the time he is 
five years old In addition, his lifelong tendencies to be trusting or mis 
trusting, his self acceptance and initiative have been implanted and will 
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Figure 5-3 The Peruvian quipu 
man of five hundred years ago 
would commit a message to me 
mory with the aid of his knotted 
mnemonic and then rush to the 
relay station and decode his 
knots for the next quipu runner 
(Ltnkurt Electric Co Inc ) 


quickly than new learning Reviewing periodically will aid retention if 
the individual believes the learning is important If new learning is related 
to a person’s attitudes or values, he will remember it longer and more 
accurately 

Research emphasizes that learning has many facets Learnings that 
relate to life are more enduring, furthermore, learning does not take 
place in neat sequences but is utilized in important experiences, such as 
solving problems or choosing values 


Perception and Learning 

The learning that occurs in the home economics classroom depends 
partly upon the perceptions of the teacher and her students Kelley 3 
holds that perceptions come not only from the environment through the 
senses but also from past experiences The things around a person have 
meaning to him only to the extent that he attributes meaning to them 
People relate themselves to present experience through their past experi- 
ence No two people bring the same past experiences to a situation, and 


Earl C Kelley, Educottort for What Is Real (New ^ork Harper & Row, 1947) 
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freedom to speak, to explore, or to seek information. To be able to operate 
freely, so long as no harm comes to others, is equally necessary. Basic 
aesthetic needs arc manifested as a craving for beauty. An environment 
characterized by extreme ugliness may actually cause illness in some 
individuals. 

The individual may not be conscious of many of his needs, hence they 
may generate in him unconscious motivations. For example, a person may 
not be aware that Ins motivation to seek friends is a need for affection or 
recognition. Such interpretation gives us an inkling of the difficulty in 
defining or describing some of the important facets of motivation. 


Motivation and Learning 

According to Shaffer 0 there are several processes that will stimulate 
motivation. One is development of the natural urge to explore Small 
children pronouncedly manifest that urge, but as they grow older, such 
inquisitiveness may rapidly diminish In some adults, it barely exists. 
Development of this behavior depends to a large degree on the oppor- 
tunities for exploration. Murphy 7 urges teachers to encourage students 
and provide them with opportunities to explore, to contact, to discover, 
and to assimilate. Fleming 6 7 8 adds that the imperatives of inquiry for 
learning purposes may be stated as demonstrate, construct, discuss, clarify, 
investigate, organize, summarize, revise, hypothesize, share, evaluate, 
create, initiate, and describe. 

In every aspect of home economics a rich environment for exploration 
must be provided In clothing construction, for example, students must 
be given the chance to experiment with various methods, fabrics, and 
styles. The environment for learning should include attractive surround- 
ings, suitable and sufficient materials, and good working equipment 
Teaching should be characterized by supply of opportunities for initia- 
tive and adventure, recognition of individual differences and allowances 
for them, and awareness of students’ values, needs, interests, and goals. 

The teacher who enjoys her students, treats them consistently, and 
expresses warmth and serenity m her relationships with them— one who 
does things with students, not for or to them— is providing a dynamic 
learning environment When the teacher is interesting, well prepared, 

6 Op cit , p p 22-23 

7 Gardner Murphy, Human Potentialities (New York Basic Books, Inc, 1958 ) ^ 

8 Robert S Fleming, “Achieving Excellence in the Teacher Learning Process,” a 
*alk presented at the 14th Annual Conference of College Teachers of Textiles and 
Clothing New York City, November 4, 1960 
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no two individuals respond to the same situation in quite the same way 
For that reason students who \iew a situation casually may actually 
gam false perceptions of it much as witnesses to an accident tell con 
dieting stories of it When a person has repeated perceptions about the 
same object or person, he may feel he has an absolute perception This 
is not necessarily true however for one never sees anything in quite the 
same way twice 

If students Can correctly perceive the important elements in their 
environment, then thev will have more success in their endeavors than 
failures However, they cannot separate their environment from them 
selves, so their perceptions must be tested by action to determine their 
accuracy 


MOTIVATION 

Shaffer* considers motivation to be manifested in an individual as 
vigorous activity, deep desire, and an urge to direct energy in one direc- 
tion to the exclusion of others for the purpose of learning, for the realiza 
10 *!°, a ^ 0a ’ or * or accomplishing other endeavors These ideas contrast 
"it t e interpretation held by many educators that motivation is some 
anS . ° hV' L ?^ 3 stu( ^ ent t0 do something that the teacher considers 
portent Maslow • has formulated a theory of human motivation, which 
s related to an individuals basic human needs He begins with physio 

hunpTv needs .’ W , h ' Ch hC C ° nSlders > ba urgent A student who is 

Win ™ ?°° r ' y d0thed ' 0r beset ™y of many physiological drives 
To the W “a 0 *" 31635 ™ td -eds have been satisfied 

are coirm-T^ * i° Ta ^ s * Safety a PP ears to come next In our culture vve 
tyranny m V' 7 fr ° m Wlld ammals . extremes of temperature, 
lmm su c r f lt r ; ‘ he ““ H ° WeV6r - *0 sense of safety denves also 

meaningful phdo^yTuhT SeCUnty ' “ famil,3r eImronment ’ 31,11 ‘ 

em0honal "eeds for affection, belonging 

intellect— to* know ancl' to unrl” 1 ! '° ' VeU bemg 3S 316 the needs °! 

erstand There must not be a blocking of 

at the Bottom Automation'an'dth" H l'”™' Good ' vln Watson (ed ), No fit™ 1 
Implications of Project on the Educational 

1963), pp 18-30 in gton, DC National Education Association 

Chapter 5 “« (New York Harper & Row, 1951), 
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ordering of new data or m using new information Shoben , 12 Krawth- 
wohl , 13 and others believe that emotionally toned assumptions and con- 
cepts of students can be examined fruitfully to the child’s advantage. 
Rogers 14 makes a plea that the individual be given freedom to think his 
own thoughts, to develop m his own unique way, to be responsible for his 
choices, and to have the opportunity for as many alternatives as possible 
The rewards to a student of learning through his own discoveries include 
increased intellectual potency, satisfactions, useful techniques, and greater 
ability to retrieve information from memory 


Team Learning 

Durrell 15 finds that students prefer to work together in pairs, threes, or 
small groups Higher achievement is attained, and bright and dull stu- 
dents gain from working with each other Being partially independent of 
the teacher, they learn to determine their own rates of leammg, to plan 
their goals, and to check their progress More and better learning is ac- 
complished per hour of instruction 

In home economics team learning is used frequently, for example, 
groups plan meal, clothing construction, and consumer analysis projects 
The enterprising teacher should regard herself as a team member, coor- 
dinating the learning experiences of her students 

Teaching and Learning 

There are many factors influencing the learning that takes place dunng 
teaching Learning is unique for each student A teacher must remember 
that the perception of the problem to be solved will differ from one in- 
dividual to another as well as their purposes Each student’s background, 
social and economic statuses, hereditary characteristics, motivations, and 
rate of learning are unique to him 

The mental and physical health of an individual has a powerful effect 
on learning The student who is fatigued, worried, or hungry does not 

12 Edward Joseph Shoben, “The Clinic and the Curriculum,' in Huehner (ed ), 

°P Ot , p 53 

3 David Krawthwohl, Benjamin S Bloom, and Bertram B Masia, Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives, The Classification of Educational Goals, Handbook 11 
Affectue Domain (New York David McKay Company, Inc , 196J) 

14 Carl Rogers, Conflict and Creativity Control of the Mind (New lork McGrau- 
Bo °k Compan) , Inc , 1963 ) 

* Donald Durrell, "Fupil-Tenm Learning,’* The Instructor, Vol LXMV, No C 
(Echruarj 1965), p 5 
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psychologically mature, cheerful, alert, and possesses a good foundation 
m her subject matter and teaching technique, the environment for learn 
mg is good When the goals and purposes of both teacher and students 
are well defined, learning thrives 

Classroom experiences should progress from one successful accomplish- 
ment to another Do not impose on students standards that are beyond 
their capacities In a beginning foods unit, for example, the preparation 
of convenience foods, such as brown and serve rolls, instant puddings, 
and cake mixes will give students a feeling of achievement, preparing 
them for later lessons that involve more complicated techniques Occa- 
sional failures should not leave a student with a feeling that she is in 
adequate With patience, a sense of humor, and cheerful encouragement, 
a teacher can make a student’s failure build rather than destroy her self- 
confidence The girl should feel that she has learned something valuable 
that may have applications in the future 
A teacher must be aware that learning takes place outside as well as in 
i C assr ° om hidents will consequently vary in their backgrounds for 
r T° or example, a group working in a unit on child development 
inter 1° J ,S £ SUbjeCt , pri0r ex P enence With children and a consequent 
relations with children* ‘ ‘ Cm ' ^ ** ° f SUCCeS ° r faiIure “ the11 

may beTwarp"^ 1 ^ e * pecte<i t0 learn m the same manner Teachers 
differences to 1 J petS ° nal,t >' dlffe rences, but the relationship of individual 
search findmus t””” 8 n0t a ’ Ways reco g niz ed, according to Almy 9 Re- 
dency alZon *>“ ^ 11,6 « Naming of depen- 

factors Bettleheim^Tolds^hror" 4 h”” 6 ’ am0 " S ° ther P erSOnahly 
causes for not leammp j pm!on that one of the most common 

sr - -» — - 

Brune U “ fc" a ' S ° ^ on learning The work of 

the factual or feelt ** ' he $,rUCtUre ° f a -bjec, rather than 
further learning Student* 3 11 15 dle k e y t0 encouragement of 

cepts and conceptual i* ° U , be llel P ed *0 understand the basic con 
P al «' a t.onsh,ps that serve as tools m the intelligent 

0 Millie Almy, Child D I 

(ed ) A Reassessment of thr^r^ tke Curriculum, m Dwayne Huebner 
•Teichers College Columbia Umver^Ti^ (New York Bureau of Publications, 
Bnmo Beltlehe.m 41 

(March 1963), p 23 b to Lea ™mg,’ NEA Journal, Vol 52, No 3 

* Jerome S Bruner " Struct 

(March 1963) p 20 “ m Leading" NEA Vo , 52> No 3 
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Gage, N L Handbook of Research on Teaching Chicago Rand 
McNally & Company, 1963, pp 494-501, 1060-1061, 1191-1120, 1122, 
1124, 1128, 1130-1131 

Hillard, Emest R , (ed ) Theories of Learning and Instruction, The 
Sixty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part 1 Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1964, Chapters 
I, II, and III 

Keliher, Alice V "Learning that Lasts,” in Fleming, Robert, ed , Cur- 
riculum for Todatjs Boys and Girls Columbus, Ohio Charles E 
Merrill Books, Inc , 1963, Chapter 3 

Waetjen, Walter B (ed ) New Dimensions tn Learning Washing 
ton, D C Association for Supervision and Curriculum Dev elopment, 
NEA, 1962 

2 Analyze some of the most interesting learning experiences )ou have 
had What made the learning so effective 3 Are there any implications 
m them for teachmg home economics 3 

3 Examine Fig 5-3 Think about ways you keep certain things in mind 
What memory techniques do members of your family use 3 How do 
these techniques fit into your theory of learning 3 

4 Visit schools m different neighborhoods, such as a home economics 
department in a suburban community of upper middle class students, 
in a disadvantaged area, or in a school near a low income housing 
project How does each teacher implement learning 3 How did learning 
experiences differ 3 
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learn well However, it anxieties concerns, questions, problems, values, 
and the needs for security and achievement of a person are accommo 
dated m the teaching process, learning is facilitated 

Repetition or practice is not helpful unless it is closely guided, for error 
can be perfected through practice Practice should lead to the kind of 
performance a student wishes to attain Sometimes short lapses between 
practice periods are more effective than intensive effort Students should 
set the pace that is most comfortable to them Frequent analyses of ac- 
complishment are helptul Bright students generally need less practice 
than slow learners 

Learning does rot proceed at an even pace Students may learn readily 
at one time, then appear to be on plateaus at other times A teacher must 
recognize these plateaus and analyze them to see if they are being caused 
by a lack of motivation or the development of undesirable techniques 

To teach for learning that lasts can at tunes be discouraging A high 
oss of knowledge or skill occurs quickl) after learning Part of the for- 
getting is minutiae, which may be desirable Frequent review will foster 
retention Generalizations, principles, and concepts are retained to greater 


! ? must * each for tra nsfer of learning and not expect it to take 
situation ° mat i ,Ca y Immediate transfer of learning especially to home 
service m-ina^ pr ° C UCe COnfl,ct within the family, particularly in meal 
to be 'issKt^rt ment u I l CtlCeS ’ 01 r °^ ,nt erpretations Students may have 

fulLo fee, r ° Ug d ‘ S ° USS,0n '° find Wa >' S of m ^'»g changes grace 

h n E e lt f,r t n0t T ° r ,ndlv ' d -'s threatened In some .nstances, 
cutZoTZ , f ° r ' he Pres0,,t K students h *ve many apph 

,,u y t ° "fer ° T tlme and ener ^- fM ™ple, there wrll be a more 
.rardkaml Th ° ° l tumble alhtudes 

■n the solution ^problems™ 86 * "‘“"k 111 ‘° bn " g many leamin g s *° bear 


Suggestion, for Further Learning 

1 r“ l le r g - the « aad 

■n teaching through observation and't] Z V ,"®'' ^ 

Dale, Edgar Authn.V,,, , ’ , lhrou S h evaluation 
Press, 1954, Chapter 2 ° e ‘ WdS " Teachm g New York Dryden 

Ohio Burea S uofEZahonalR«Z 1 h S "l T,, ‘ ! NeWsle “ er Co,umbuS ’ 
s't), Vo! XXIX, No 4 (January weT) a ” ° hl ° ^ UmVer ' 
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criticize, and to see the implications for the future of contemporary social 
problems They must be alert both to issues and to ways of copmg with 
them 

The following social phenomena are sigmficent for education 

1 Economic growth betokens a high and improving standard of 
living, but there remain many pockets of poverty stricken people 
in many sections of the nation, especially in the large cities 

2 Technological mnovations in the production of goods and services, 
coupled with the widening influence of government has brought 
about a trend toward uniformity m many aspects of the culture 

3 Electronic communications have brought the farthest reaches of 
the world into the home, dramatically increasing the scope of 
human affairs about which the average man has attitudes The 
mass media do much also to shape those attitudes 

4 The population explosion and increasing mobility of families con 
tinue the dramatic concentration of people in urban areas 

5 Increased leisure time is a product of the shortened working day 
and week But work today is more demanding and mentally 
fatiguing than in the past, and moonhghtmg-the holding of a 
second job— reduces the leisure time of many 

6 World problems, notably the power struggle between nations, 
the desire for peace, wars and the threat of atomic disaster, are 
problems of immediate concern to teachers and students alike 


Educational Trends 

Organization of knowledge is one of the most critical problems facing 
education Knowledge has accumulated so fast in some fields that students 
cannot even cope with summaries Educators must select knowledge that 
Will be most meaningful and helpful to students, and structure it in a 
manner to facilitate learning Educational technology can have a pro- 
found effect on the quality and facility of instruction, and there is in 
creasing emphasis on the use of technical aids both for individual instruc- 
tion and for large groups 

Subject matter is the source of many conflicts, particularl) as to what 
are essentials and what are frills Subject matter fields are in competition 
"ith each other The trend is toward subject centered cumculums, away 
from learner centered emphasis Experts are attempting to disoncr wa>s 
to correlate human de%elopment with subject matter Schools are faced 
"Uh the complexities of planning education for the gifted, the disad- 
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the setting 

teaching nf h PR0BLEMS are the what, how, when, and why of the 
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attempts to define and systematize ideas, values, and beliefs about the 
nature of the good life and the good society A philosophy giv es us criteria 
and guidelines for what we consider right and wrong, desirable and 
undesirable From our personal and social philosophy wall eiohe our 
educational plulosphy— what we, as teachers, value and believe about 
education Classrooms are segments of our social environment What 
happens to students in this environment is a reflection of our educational 
philosophy 

Our philosophy will be founded on the democratic ideals that our 
country has always valued so highly— respect for the vv orth and dignity 
of the individual, cooperation for common purposes, and the application 
of intelligence to the improvement of man's lot These democratic values 
guide us m adapting our social institutions, economic programs, and our 
moral and ethical standards to the ever changing circumstances of our 
lives One of America's greatest and most constant needs is for teachers 
and students to reaffirm their allegiance to these democratic ideals, for our 
nation will remain viable only so long as everyone practices and imple 
ments them. Only in this way can teachers demonstrate to themselves and 
to others throughout the vv orld the benefits to be derived from democratic 
l iv mg 

One of the most important contributions of a democratic philosophy is 
the direction it gives to thinking, to acting, and to our relations with 
others Even educational ob]ectives can be screened by usmg democratic 
pnnciples as criteria Education under the authontanan compulsion of 
unquestioning obedience is quite different from that in a democratic so 
ciety where universal education is an explicit goal In some aristocratic 
societies, for example, only the elite are educated and the masses are kept 
in relative ignorance. A clear cut democratic philosophy can give security 
and guidance to a teacher in her daily responsibilities Furthermore, it 
can offer guidelines to students in their work. 


Implementing Respect for the Individual 

One has to like oneself before she can like others The teacher's feel 
mgs, attitudes, and concepts about herself will lnve a tremendous bearing 
on her interpretation of the good life and her relations with others It 
follows that the teacher must develop a deep understanding of the prob- 
lems, interests, drives, and ambitions of each of her students if she is to 
truly appreciate that student, and herself, as persons 

Prejudices, discrimination, and snobbery cannot be tolerated by the 
teacher or her students if the value of respect for the individual is to be 
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Generally, the teacher must teach her students the techniques of -work 
mg together, and a knowledge of group dynamics, therefore, is essential 
for both teacher and students The teachmg can be through teacher stu 
dent planning, teamwork m the laboratory, club projects, and the func- 
tioning of committees, panels, joint reporting, and roundtable discussions 
The content of home economics affords many possibilities for collective 
endeavors Students may examine actual situations, case studies, films, re- 
cordings, or fiction concerned with family relations to determine ways in 
which family members solve common problems Opportunities may be 
planned for sharing in family financial planning, in the preparation of 
meals, or m organizing leisure time activities The cooperation of older 
with younger members of a family in a home beautification project or 
family contributions of time and effort to a community project are other 
endeavors that may be explored fruitfully 


Implementing the Application of Intelligence 

There are many opportunities to implement the problem solving pro 
cess in home economics classes Students must be taught how to think and 
not what to think Growing up brings many problems, and students who 
have been taught to reason intelligently will be stimulated to give care- 
ful consideration to alternatives, tentative solutions, and to critical and 
creative action A former teacher at a Wisconsin high school 2 describes 
the process as relatively simple by using the following four steps Find 
the Facts, Filter the Facts, Face the Facts, and Follow the Facts 
Possibilities for students to apply the method of intelligent reasoning in 
personal and family problem solving are choosing food with discnmina 
tion when eating away from home, handling money wisely, selecting a 
suitable fabnc for a certain garment, finding a place in a social group, 
developing vocational competence, establishing standards of dress and 
becoming independent from parents with a minimum of tension Other 
problems of contemporary living will emerge in the classroom 
Students maj w ish to consider social problems and how they relate to 
personal and family living What, for example, can students do about 
such problems as promoting peace among nations decreasing the divorce 
rate, saving natural resources, preventing accidents, reducing unemploy- 
ment, preventing rising incidence of mental illness, facilitating mtirgroup 
understanding, encouraging the exercise of civil rights, and eliminating 
economic insecurity 

Ml I! Clio, S P McCutcheon and A N Zechre! Exploring the Curriculum 
York Harper & How 1942), p 176 
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maintained Social class, race, religion, nationality, economic status, resi 
dence, and other individual differences of circumstance should be utilized 
as sources of information and enrichment rather than of contempt The 
challenge to do so may take considerable effort One teacher commented 
that it is not easy to be concerned about students who are dirty, dull, and 
generally unmterested But such students may need to have their worth 
and dignitv recognized more than do the clean, bnght children 
In planning her work and m her relations with students, the teacher 
must give thought to ways in which their worth can be highlighted Even 
the mo>t discouraging students usually do something well, and they should 
be praised for it With effort the teacher can release potentials in all her 
students She must be willing to listen, to discuss, to motivate, to suggest, 
to challenge, to do whatever is required to unveil the greater worth of 
every child she teaches 


Implementing Cooperation for Common Purposes 

The ability to be a good team member is an asset m school life and in 
t e work world as well Inability of individuals to cooperate on a job is a 
problem wherever people are employed If a whole school works to 
os er t ie i ea of cooperation, the effect is quite contagious— the admin 
i ration, teachers, and students pull together So much can be accom- 
p ished under these circumstances, and the satisfacbons are great 


Figure 6-2 Teo'her and rtu 
denti work tog-ther 
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Generally, the teacher must teach her students the techniques of work- 
ing together, and a knowledge of group dynamics, therefore, is essential 
for both teacher and students The teaching can be through teacher-stu- 
dent planning, teamwork in the laboratory, club projects, and the func- 
tioning of committees, panels, joint reporting, and roundtable discussions 
The content of home economics affords many possibilities for collective 
endeavors Students may examine actual situations, case studies, films, re- 
cordings, or fiction concerned with family relations to determine ways in 
which family members solve common problems Opportunities may be 
planned for sharing m family financial planning, in the preparation of 
meals, or m organizing leisure-time activities The cooperation of older 
with younger members of a family in a home beautification project or 
family contributions of time and effort to a community project are other 
endeavors that may be explored fruitfully 


Implementing the Application of Intelligence 

There are many opportunities to implement the problem solving pro 
cess m home economics classes Students must be taught how to think and 
not what to think Growing up brings many problems, and students who 
have been taught to reason intelligently will be stimulated to give care- 
ful consideration to alternatives, tentative solutions, and to critical and 
creative action A former teacher at a Wisconsin high school 2 describes 
the process as relatively simple by using the following four steps Find 
the Facts, Filter the Facts, Face the Facts, and Follow the Facts 

Possibilities for students to apply the method of intelligent reasoning m 
personal and family problem solving are choosmg food with discrimina- 
tion when eating away from home, handling money wisely, selecting a 
suitable fabric for a certain garment, finding a place m a social group, 
developing vocational competence, establishing standards of dress and 
becoming independent from parents with a minimum of tension Other 
problems of contemporary living will emerge m the classroom 

Students may wish to consider social problems and how they relate to 
personal and family living What, for example, can students do about 
such problems as promoting peace among nations, decreasing the divorce 
f ate, savmg natural resources, preventing accidents, reducing unemploy- 
ment, preventing rising incidence of mental illness, facilitating intergroup 
understanding, encouraging the exercise of civil rights, and eliminating 
economic insecurity 

a H H Giles, S P McCutcheon. and A N Zechiel, Exploring the Curriculum 
(New York Harper & Row, 1942), p 176 
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Student should be discouraged from postponing the making of intelli- 
gent decisions, from leaning on stereotyped answers, and from auto- 
matical!) accepting the ideas of others Problems may shift and change, 
but the intelligent method of attack will continue to be valuable. 

There are many opportunities for students to reason A teacher must 
guard against analyzing a situation for a student when it would be better 
for her to seek her own solution And always the student must be en- 
couraged to consider areas or problems about which she has a genuine 
concern Otherwise, it will become more difficult for her to develop 
thoughtful attitudes toward working out problems 


Implementing a Philosophy 

Big questions emerge from the implementation of a philosophy. Con 
siderable thinking and looking are required to find sound answers. Are our 
aims and goals to be concentrated on the future, the past, the present, or 
a combination 5 * Should we educate for change or for the maintenance of 
our heritage'* Which is more important, the individual or the state? Are 
some ideals and standards eternal 5 * Can we have a land of opportunity 
and have security, too 5 * Should an individual adjust to society, accepting 
it as it is. or should he try to improve it 5 * Should everyone have the same 
in of education 5 * Should education be general in nature or should it 
.we a \ocational emphasis 5 * These are only a few of the many issues and 
pro ems t at confront a teacher when she gives careful thought to im- 
plementing a democratic philosophy 


PREPLANNING 
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suggestions for learning experiences and evaluation, and in many in- 
stances cite important concepts, principles, and generalizations m relation 
to an area of instruction Plannmg specific learnings and activities appro- 
priate for the development of her individual students is left to the teacher 
The home economics teacher must be aware of what priorities of instruc- 
tion are clearly the responsibility of the school so that she can relate her 
program to what the family, the community, ;ts churches, industry, and 
local organizations are doing in the area of home and family living educa 
tion 

The facilities and resources available obviously influence the kind of 
plannmg a teacher will do If resources are limited, how may the curric- 
ulum be enriched? How can it be improved? 

Basic to any plannmg is the manner m which the teacher decides to 
handle controversial issues Will she ignore them, make them an integral 
part of the curriculum, or give special emphasis to them? For example, 
how will she handle the issues of the proper age for dating or for mar- 
riage, the role of women, and similar topics? The educational philosophy 
of the school and— perhaps more important— that of the teacher obviously 
will have a vital bearing on curriculum plannmg If the teacher subscribes 
to a democratic educational philosophy and knows how to implement it, 
her students are more likely to quickly develop into mature citizens 

Resources 

There are many planning aides to which a teacher may turn, including 
curriculum guides, books, periodicals, and pamphlets on curriculum 
development, some with special emphasis on home economics, workshops, 
institutes, and refresher courses in curriculum development, and lectures 
by authorities at professional meetings Surveys of student and parent 
interests concerning emphases m the home economics programs can be 
useful An advisory council, composed of outstanding leaders in the com 
munity or alumme of the home economics program, might be formed 
Analyzing the findings of research into the various aspects of curriculum 
development is also worthwhile 

The Community 

Through observation, surveys, information from local authorities, and 
discussions with students, a teacher can inform herself about the com- 
uiunity m which her students live 
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The following questions may serve as a guide for such inquiry 


1 Families 

What are the ethnic racial religious and social family backgrounds? 
How do family members interpret their roles? 

What are the evidences of family instability divorce separation and 
delinquency? 

What family customs and traditions prevail? 

What family values prevail? 


2 Housing 

What kind of homes are found in the community? 

What is the ratio of multiple unit housing to one family dwellings? 
Is there a housing improvement program? 

What appliances and conveniences are used? 

How much space is allocated to children? 

What are the opportunities for privacy m the home? 


Community Economics 

What are the sources of family income? 

What percentage of the mothers work? In what kinds of work? 
What are the principal industries in the community? 

conomically how does the community compare with the nation 
as a whole? 

What are the shopping facilities? 

i jv extent reSl dents use shopping and other facilities out 
side the community? 

T the P ° SSlblllt,es for students to earn money? What spend 
mg allowance arrangements prevail? 

Recreation 


\Vha t are the preferred form, of recreate 
Whit ire the factht.es for recreation? 

To m hat extent is recreate family centered? 
Whit hnds of recreahon tale place ,n the home? 
Arc there any recreation problems? 





Figure 6-3 The community in which families of students live is an important considera 
lion in planning (Ewing Galloway) 


5 Community Values 

What are the values of people in the community with regard to 
money, culture, education, beautiful homes, sports, sociability? 
What is the attitude of the community toward its schools? 

How is the home economics program viewed? 

How is education for personal and family living rated? 

6 Community Organization 

Who are the leaders in the community? 

Who are the power groups? 

What service clubs exist? 

What is the role of the churches? 

What are the important community projects? 

Are there senous conflicts within the community? 

What are the evidences of class stratification and what are its impli- 
cations? 
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Ans vers to these questions and similar information will provide the 
teacher information that will be invaluable in planning a program re 
Meeting che needs and problems of the community’s students Informa- 
tion can be gained bom «chool records and direct observation of students 
m a variety of situations If possible learn something about students’ 
interests outside of school— tneir participation in Girl or Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, 4 H Clubs chuich, or community activities, and the like 
Exploring their hobbies may prove profitable 


The School 

To know the goals of the total school program is important, for the 
home economics program must be integrated into the over-all program 
The teacher must determine what objectives of the school can be met 
through home economics In addition, it will be necessary to become 
familiar with any emphasis given to personal and family living in other 
courses, such as English or social studies, so that she can reinforce, en- 
rich, and utilize the teachings of other subjects 


The Students 

If a program in home economics is to be functional, then the interests, 
problems and values of students must be determined and understood 
n ' )nnat T concermn S their home experiences and background is un 
por ant e influence of age, sex socioeconomic status, level of ability, 
previous experiences, and personal purposes in taking the course, may 

Prove enlicdllpnmrr ° 


The Content 


Mallory reviews the accomplishments ol 
o Missouri in June 1964, in which the basic 
of the subject matter of home economics 
iollowing sections 


workshops at the University 
concepts and generalizations 
were organized around the 


1 Human Development and the Family 

3 Berenice Mallory Curriculum 

ciofion of Secondary School Principals 27,8 BulleUn °f the National Asso 

rnnapals Vol 48 No 296 (December 1964), pp 53-65 
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4 Housing 

5 Textiles and Clothing 

Subject matter specialists, high school teachers, home economics educa- 
tors and supervisors were actively involved in these workshops 
The following definitions of concept and generalizations were estab- 
lished 


Concepts are abstractions used to organize the world of objects and 
events into smaller categories They have many dimensions and meanings, 
and constitute the recurrent themes which occur throughout the curricu 
lum m a cumulative and overarching fashion 
Generalizations express underlying truth, have an element of univer- 
sality, and usually indicate relationships Generalizations give meamng to 
concepts They are based on objective data on experience, or on theory 
accepted by specialists m the field 4 

The workshop participants believed that the concepts included m the 
five areas of home economics subject matter could serve as a reservoir 
for local and state groups to develop curriculum resource materials Fol 
lowing are examples of concepts, in some instances subconcepts, and a 
supporting generalization from the five subject matter areas 

Human Development and the Family 

Universality of individuals and families there are more similarities 
in family patterns within a culture than there are in family patterns 
of different cultures 

Home Management and Family Economics 

Environmental influences on individual and family management 
A Societal 
B Economic 

The family economy affects and is affected by the larger economy 
Food and Nutrition 

Significance of food 

A As related to culture and socioeconomic influences 
B As related to nutrition 

Adequate nutrition can be attained with many combinations of 
food commonly available through the world No single food 
pattern is essential to health 

p 56 


*lbtd 
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F gure 4-4 The fern ly e*pe, eeeei of Undent! influence curriculum plpnn.ng (Sunset 
Mogoz ne ) 


Houstng 

Influences of housing on people 
A Physical and psychological 
B Social 

Housrng and lls 5urroundlngs ara jtatus defin for indlV i dua ls 

and families 

Textiles and Clothing 

Significance of textiles and clothing 
A Interrelationships of clothing and culture 
Social and psychological aspects of clothing 
As^an individual matures his clothmg perceptions and values 
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An application of the outline to a curriculum is typified by the curriculum 
guide developed for statewide use in the State of New York 5 
An example of major concept, subconcepts, behavior goals, generaliza- 
tions, and essential learnings follows 

Concept II— Family Formation 
Subconcepts 

A. The Decision to Marry 
B The Marriage Partnership 
C Preparation for Children in the Home 
D Guiding Infants and Young Children 

A The Decision to Marry 

Behavioral Outcomes 

Understanding of many types of relationships and different forms of 
love 

View of marriage in broad perspective as influencing one’s total bfe 
Realization that qualities and characteristics of individuals must mesh 
in a marriage partnership 

Generalization 1 Association with a variety of persons durmg all of life 
provides background for developing mature relationships 
Essential Learning Social experience as preliminary to mate selection 
Peer and adult associations contributing to broad experience with 
people 

Peer Various childhood relationships, gang activities, casual hoy 
girl partnerships, dating 

Adult Relationships with parents, teachers clergy, employer, and 
other influential adults 

Reasons for having dating relationships companionship, convenience, 
personal enhancement, affection, entertainment 

Characteristics of mature relationships consideration and respect for self 
and others, mutual giving and taking willingness to assume responsibility 
for actions 

It must be emphasized that concepts and generalizations, as developed 
in planning, are not given to a class, rather, students should be encouraged 
to develop and state their own concepts and generalizations These will 
vary m sophistication according to individual maturities and abilities, and 
can the gamut from the very simple to the very sophisticated The 

Home Economics Education, Syllabus for a Comprehensive Program ( New York 
Bureau of Home Economics Education, The State Education Department, The Uni 
versity of the State of New York, 1965) 
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teacher will find that identification of concepts and supporting generaliza- 
tions provides a framework for what is to be taught 


Scope and Sequence 

In planning a total program in home economics, it is helpful to develop 
an outline of the scope and sequence of the work to be accomplished in 
different subject matter areas and at the various grade levels— in short, 
a developmental progression of tasks and learnings Needless repetition 
can be thereby avoided and plans can be geared to learnings appropn 

ate to the type of student involved 

Tracv and Wal«h 6 suggest that among the considerations the teacher 
should bear in mind when deciding the scope of a home economics pro- 
^ r ^ m ^ are ^ ie s °cioeconomic status, stage of life cycle, vocational needs, 
an t le geographic and cultural backgrounds of the students to be taught 
n a ltion, the ability of the students, the degree of need for the infonna 
ion an possibility of suitable learning experiences, extent to which learn 
mg can e extended, and what is omitted or de-emphasized if certain 
selections are made, may be considered 

lnf. in T S i >n r g86StS tlle *°N°' vin g points as an aid in making choices 
centT V R VC °*”? ent conten t m the area, which would include con 
learning 1 l' un( -^standings, and relationships, the state of readiness of 
needs aL ^ ° f dlfficult y> including maturation of students, 

the hlfp m eresfs > evelopmental tasks, experiences, coordination, and 
and exnt 16 ° earners enr olled in the classes, provision for new 

of facilit- J C a 6 " ges ’ amount of repetition that may be justified, kind 
facilities required, most effective use of teacher s time and energy 


DEVELOPING the program 

shlTdTe e c ent!red 8 aro US !l Vdue t0 the “*wduaLi concerned, it 
involves making choices, ^n^****^ meai,mgful P robIems This 
md adjusting to chance’s and ™ S i ° vie ' v P 01nb critically, accepting 
should promote continuity which* 1 " ° nnS perllnent resources Planning 
security, and imphes a constant cXa^r*" ^ S ' UdentS “ °‘ 

Teaching Through Essay Tests 
Personal communication from Dr Elizabeth^: ^ 1 1960 ) p 208 

Simpson University of Illinois 
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Objectives 

The success of student learning is often related to the clarity with which 
teacher and student define their respective goals Simpson 8 suggests that 
the objectives be stated m terms of behavior in the cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor domains She states that classifying the objectives in 
accordance with the taxonomies of educational objectives will yield im- 
proved selection of content and learning experiences 

Taxonomies have been developed for the three domains The broad 4 
categories for the cognitive domain are 9 

1 Knowledge , which involves the recall and recognition of specifics, 
principles, processes, methods, and the like 

2 Comprehension , which considers understanding and making some 
use of specifics, principles, facts, and the like while being com 
municated, 

3 Application , m which the learner is able to make use of his knowl- 
edge of specifics, principles, and facts in a particular situation 

4 Analysts, m which the learner is able to break down communica- 
tion into its elements and see the organization of those elements, 

5 Synthesis, in which the learner is able to integrate the elements 
of fact, principles, and the like into a meaningful commumca 
tion, 

6 Evaluation, which involves a judgment concerning the value of a 
communication, theory, generalization or the like, based on inter- 
nal and/or external criteria made by the individual Note the 
increasing complexity of these operations 

Krathwohl 10 and others developed the following taxonomy of objec 
fives in the affective domain, which is concerned with changes in rnter- 
ests > attitudes, values, appreciations, and personal social adjustments 
The major categories are 

1 Recetving, in which the concern is to sensitize the learner to the 
existence of certain phenomena and stimuli, 

8 Elizabeth Jane Simpson, ' Curriculum Development in Home Economics Educa 

^ inow Teacher of Home Economics, Vol IX, No 1 (1965—1966), p 9 
Benjamin S Bloom, Taxonomies of Educational Objectives, The Classification of 
Educational Objectives, Handbook I Cognitive Domain (New York Longmans 
Gr een & Company, 1956) 

“ Dav *d R krathwohl, Benjamin S Bloom and Bertram B Masia, Taxonomy of 

National Objectives, The Classification of Educational Goals, Handbook II AfFec- 

Ve Domain ( New York David McKay Company, Inc , 1964 ) 
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2 Responding, which deals with interest— the desire that leads to 
involvement or seeking out 

3 Valuing, a concern that certain beliefs, attitudes, values, and 
ideals have been internalized sufficiently to be manifested con 
sistently m the learner s behavior, 

4 Organization, m which internalized values are conceptualized 
and organized into a hierarchical system, 

5 Characterization by a value or value complex, in which values 
have not only been internalized into a consistent hierarchy, but 
the behavior of an individual is controlled by these values, and 
evocation of the behavior is no longer accompanied by emotion 
or affect 


impson suggests a tentative system for a classification of educational 
jectives for the psychomotor domain The first category suggested is 
perception, an essential first step of an awareness of objects, qualities, or 
a ions t rough sensory stimulation such as hearing, seeing, touching, 
taStm £ a ” d mus(de (Anesthetic) Perception is heightened by 
1 mg CU6S t0 W ^ lch an indlv,d ual must respond to satisfy the partic 
tin l q rr ntS ° f 3 ^ P erf0 « A relevant cue in food prepara 
fruit T act e ^ ensin S adjustment of a gas flame for the stewing of 
perceutinn i" I* Cate ®° r y 1S translating the mental process of relating 
be the ahil i° T tn m * 6 P erformance a motor act An example would 
te : Il0W dlrech0ns a P a «- in cutting out a dress 

readiness for a ® ” **** wllic ^ mvo ^ ves a preparatory adjustment or 
Physic! and e SP ? , ty r ° f ^ 7116 three ■*»*» of set are mental, 
m clean “ a Z i ^ m, & ht be knowledge of the steps 

adjustments and foci^ Mt misht mclude making the anatomical 

° n the nraded ^ wh “ 
Willingness to respond m ° 0nal "* ,nvolves favorable attitudes and 

of a skill emphfsmes'fte'co^ r “ 7 ’°' W<! An earI y ste P in the development 
subcategory is mutation, ,n rZ^hTItude “t T* ““P 1 ® Skl " The 
perceived from a demonstration by anotb PlS '° e ” CUtB “ “ 

“ zipper into a garment after the teLf TT eXample “ pUt ‘ inS 
tbe class Another aspect of guided r " “ demonstrated the ste P s *° 
proach need not be haphazari h i “ P ° nse ,s tnal and error The ap 
Haphazard but the trials are based on a rationale 


Simpson Elizabeth line The Cln c 

motor Domain Vocational and Technical Educa tional Objectives Psycho 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 Sz,?,' 1011 Grint Contract No OE 5 85 104 
Section 4{c) Urbana University of Illinois 1966 
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Students will attempt to discover the appropriate response to do a job 
efficiently. An example is trying a number of ways to store clothes m a 
closet in order to save space 

The fourth category is mechanism , in which a learned response be- 
comes habitual It denotes shill and confidence in performance, generally 
more complex than the preceding level An illustration would be the abil- 
ity to iron a tablecloth 

The fifth category is complex response, indicating a high degree of skill 
so that acts can be earned out with ease and efficiency and a minimum 
expenditure of time and energy There is a certainty and an automatic 
performance with finely coordinated motor shill and muscle control 
Loree 12 suggests that the psychomotor domain be considered as part of 
a larger area, the action-pattern domain Psychomotor shills refer to motor 
responses, Loree would add social skill objectives The major concern of 
this domain is what an individual does, not what his intentions may be 
The objective is desirable behavior in terms of social goals without con 
cern for motivational or meditative processes of the individual 
All these domains have relationships In curriculum development, a 
teacher may consider the cognitive, affective, and behavioral objectives 
that seem necessary to develop a successful family member, for example 
In addition, the three domains challenge home economics educators to 
look at the total person All in all, they give direction to teaching 
Objectives are vital to the development of a program Summers 13 states 
that a student cannot become actively involved in the learning process 
unless she knows what she is expected to learn, how she is expected to 
demonstrate mastery of that learning, and how her consequent behavior 
can be transferred to other behavior Let us examine the objectives of 
Teacher A and Teacher B m a lesson on “The Foods of our Mexican 
Neighbors ” 

Teacher A has listed the following student objectives 

1 Each student will prepare and serve at least five common Mexi 
can foods, and compare them with American foods as to nutritive 
value, flavor, and ease of preparation 

2 The students shall be able to identify common Mexican foods 
when shown slides or pictures of those foods, and indicate the 
common method of preparation and service for each 


12 M Ray Loree, Relationship Among Three Domains of Educational Objectives, 
extemporary Issues m Home Economics, A Conference Report (Washington, DC 
National Education Association 1965), p 75 

13 Frances L Summers, Watch \our Objectives ’ The Instructor, Vol LXXIV, 
1 (September 1964), p 56 
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3 The students will prepare a meal with Mexican foods that is 
nutritious, appetizing, and attractne 
The objectives of Teacher B are as follows 

1 To develop an appreciation of Mexican foods 

2 To know something about the preparation of these foods 

3 To understand the importance of the various foods in the Mexican 
diet 


The objectives of Teacher A follow Summers’s criteria and give the 
teac er an opportunity to measure progress and actively involve the 
earner Teacher A has indicated some minimum standards of accomplish 
men y contrast, the objectives of Teacher B allow for rather wide 
interpretation 

JT? StateC * °kj ectlve s direct and refine the thinking of a teacher, 
ql J * 6 6ac in ® and ^ earn mg and help teachers to be goal onented 
stuchi w / arC 6 u W6 ^ state< * m suc h words as appreciate, understand, 

contrast ** m ^ m0re deCmtlve words such as solve, identify, 

contrast, construct, prepare, and demonstrate 


Kinds of Planning 

planning is recraLedhuiIT 'T '° tal pr0gram t0 det ennine what kind of 
offerings for Xh T Ch °' CeE are °P e " *° h « What are the 

changes be made? X l *** ^ the beSt ' ° r sh ° U ' d 

with the total i " e P 0ssi ° 1 hties for integrating her courses 

through so' e F ° r exai "P la ' «» nutrition be reinforced 

With science art English 'm .if 1 * SCh ° 01 !un ° h P ro g ram? Is cooperation 
are the goals of c f j ’ hematics, or industrial arts feasible? What 
economics program? A ° Unci ^ Do t ^ ie y have a bearing on the home 
such as offering a food vT ^ P ossl ^ lties for serving the community 

in g young homemakers f ° r bacheIors or the a g ed > or hel P 

earned to the comm. , eir P r °blems? Could such a curriculum be 

After deciding which i^eXf i! 6 ' 6 '™ 01 ' ” radl ° P r0gramS? 
should schedule her nr ” 5 ° her P ro S ram to emphasize, the teacher 

ea dar is often d lV ided T™ “ t6rmS ° f the whole > 7ear The sch ° o1 cal 
mfluences plannin tr ° S ^ mesters or some such organization which 
terest If t h e teachfr is UrSCS ’’’X be dlvlded lnto areas or units of in 
be advisable to arrane/ 6 ^ 01 * 81 ^ ^ m ° re tban one grade I eve l lfc 
broad so that new need* SC ° Pe 3nd sequence chart Planning should be 
Prom this yearly outline S ’ * nterests > an d problems may be recognized 
ome economics teacher needs to organize the 




units or areas of concern in considerable detail, and from these will 
emerge the daily lesson pi an 

A number of types of units can be devised A resource unit is a syste 
matic and comprehensive organization of available materials, teachmg 
aids ’ karomg experiences, ideas, procedures, problems, issues, and bibh 
ugraphies from which a teacher may develop a teachmg unit Several 
teachers may prepare a resource unit that can be shared in enriching then- 
programs A learning or experience unit is usually based on a significant 
student problem or need, the word unit implies a wholeness in contrast to 
agments For example, a unit on ‘ Gettmg Along w ith Younger Children 
"Quid be more comprehensive and meaningful than one including little 
m ore than ‘ Rules for Baby Sitters ” 

Although each teacher will wish to develop her own format for writing 
“ mts » ^ ere are some ideas that may be helpful Possible approaches in 
rms of pupil interests should be considered These are more effective if 
Incorporated naturally as part of ongoing school or out of school acti\ 1 
es An outline of possible content, related to probable questions and 
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problems of students, is important A list of experiences should take into 
consideration how students learn, should indicate opportunities for them 
to make decisions, and allow for student growth 
The unit plan generally includes sources of teaching aids— books, maga 
zines, pamphlets, audiovisual aids, and community resources Evaluation 
procedures, such as wiitten devices, observation, consultation with par 
ents, and so on should be suited to the objectives of the program 
Some teachers may desire to make their unit plans very detailed while 
others may prefer them ✓ery brief In any case, it is wise to put something 
on paper as a guide for writing serves as a discipline to think through the 
planning more concisely and comprehensively 


The Daily Lesson Plan 

No planning is complete until a teacher decides what is to be accom- 
P , 1S 6 eacb da y Some teachers especially inexperienced ones, prefer to 
IS in detad > while others write only a brief outline It is assumed 
' T aC e . r . bas an un derstanding of the content, of the skills she will 
> w at wi e taught, and of individual student needs The lesson 
P“ S aS a S uide ~ the alert teacher will keep tuned to new 

„ . S S ° r f? r °i 6mS ° f students and W1 H weave in then- ideas and sug- 
thoughts^ 6 eSS ° n 6V0 ^ Ves and ta ^ e advantage, too, of her own second 

The teaclm^TTiflv ^ CaC * Un f aids hel P s to ma ke a lesson more interesting 
interesting nh / ^ ° laSS session with a newspaper clipping an 

^ ° r Cart °° n ’ 3 or a game that has been 

flannelboard prSThon T ^ r6S ° rt t0 3 Chart ’ 3 

important ideas of the 1 ’ * * demonstratlon tha t further develops the 
If a laboratory n eSS ° n ’ ^ %Vl11 incor P or ate student contributions 

-perv^ P 6n0d 15 P art of the plan, the teacher can 

could be an evaluat / gr ° UpS At the C,0Se of the sessi0n therC 
extent to which criter° n ° * ^ pro S ress made, a determination of the 
siderationof the next It*" ^ objectlves were achieved, and a con 
appraise the growth b ° th teacher and students should 

whole 6 °P ment of individuals and the group as a 

Students should be allowed tn ™ ♦. c 

their ability and to the degre P tK P 1Cipale m P lannm g to the extent of 
tageous There is no doubt tW k* 3 t6acher feels Such actlvlt y 1S advan 
process contributes Students mvolved in the planning 

and satisfaction with class nf * theirsense of responsibility, interest, 
V1 ies> perhaps most important, they be- 
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come more adept at decision making Parents too, might be brought into 
the planning The teacher, however, must never forget that she is the key 
to the planning process 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 There are a number of ways m w hich you, as a teacher, can evaluate 
your philosophy of education 

a Write the beliefs you hold about people, society, and education, 
then appraise them in the light of democratic values 
b Review the events of a day, listing the democratic acts and the occa 
sions when the implementation of democracy was dubious Of the 
latter, what might have been done differently' 5 
c In your favorite new spaper or magazine find examples of democratic 
values at work 

d Select some outstanding social problem— such as school integration, 
capital punishment, civil rights, or aid to education— and examme 
your stand on it very carefully in terms of a democratic philosophy 
Are your viewpoints really democratic? 
e Examine the outline of a home economics program What are the 
opportunities for implementing democratic values? 
f Study the behavior of a sample of students Can you cite evidence 
wf democratic behavior that may have emerged from Vhe home eco 
nomics program? 

2 Read from among the following references on curriculum and identif) 
at least fi\e applications to a home economics program 

Chadderdon, Hester, ct al Family Focus in Home Economics Teach- 
ing Washington, D C American Vocational Association, 1956 
Tosh ay, Arthur W, ct al Research for Curriculum Improvement, 
1957 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Dc 
velopmcnt Washington, D C National Education Association, 1957 
Eraser, Doroth) M Deciding What To Teach, Project on the In 
structional Program of the Public Schools Washington, D C National 
Education Association, 1963 

Erazicr, Alexander, ct al Nctv Instghts and the Curriculum, 1963 
\ earhook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
mint Washington, DC National Educ ition Association 1963 
Goodlad, John L Planning and Organizing for Teaching, Project on 
the Instructional Program of the Public Schools Washington, D C 
National Education Association, 1963 
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Halverson Paul M, et al Balance in the Curriculum, Yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development Wash 
mgton, D C National Education Association, 1961 
Huebner Dwayne (ed ) A Reassessment of the Curriculum New 
York Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1964 

Hurt Mary Lee Home Lining Programs for the Early Adolescent, 
Professional Senes Bulletin No 26 East Lansing, Mich Bureau of 
Educational Research College of Education, Michigan State Umver 
sity, 1957 


Passow A Harry (ed ) Curriculum Crossroads New York Bureau 
of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962 
Report of a national project, Concepts and Generalizations Their 
occ m High School Home Economics Curriculum Development, 
as ington, D C American Home Economics Association, 1967 
irnpson Elizabeth Curriculum Decisions in Home Economics Ed 
ucation, Illinois Teacher, Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, Vol IX, 
Xo 6 pp 292-300 


Simpson, Elizabeth, Curnculum Development in Home Economics 
Educatmn Illinois Teacher, Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, Vol 
IX No 5 pp 226-274 


^ Ta * lor Nee d of Ihe Students as a Basis for Curriculum 

S C ‘ S ‘ "! ''“ aC, ‘ er> Urba na. HI University of Illinois, Vol IX 
Number 3 19Go-6G pp 101-126 

Wl'n n ' l<h 1 Umculum Development, Theory and Frachce New 
lory hreourt, Brace & World, Inc , 1962 

Chicago Tll' ll c 1 n V . B ™ C Frmc ‘l’ tcs of Curnculum and Instruction 
Unnili GIc DmS,on The Umv ersity of Chicago Press, 1950 

DC Ace . n ^ S c ^ CW Curriculum Developments Washington, 

honai E d„cM.r^:fr;^ a,,d Curr,cu,um Devei °p ment ’ Na 

Association ,' l! Stratc gJ for Curriculum Change Washington, DC 
and " Uove.opmenf, National 

into the three domiinTo^c 1 ! 1CSS °" “ h ° me eco " oimcs and categorize 
as the influence of dal uc ” ltl °ml objectives Select an area, such 
two possible objectncsTn 8 the PCrS ° na ' dcvcI °Pment, and write lor it 
uetion p-ittem domains Bead C ° Sml, ' C ' alrectl ' e ' a "d psychomotor or 

ISfGl.^nluc mu™'" 8 ' L,,Uca “ oml Leadership, Vol 22, No 7 (April 
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Bloom and Krathwohl, handbooks cited in footnotes 9 and 10 
Contemporary Issues m Home Economics, A Conference Report 
Washington, D C National Education Association, 1965 
Simpson, E J The Classification of Educational Objectives, Psycho- 
motor Domain, Vocational and Technical Educational Grant, Contract 
No OE 5 85 104, 1966 Urbana, III University of Illinois 

4 Study a lesson plan, and then observe the lesson taught from it How 
did the teaching differ from the plan, if it differed at all? What changes 
would you have suggested? 

5 Observe a home economics class and determine if any of the following 
were fostered interpretation of leadership, intelligent use of authon 
ties, a smcere regard for students What was the function of the subject 
matter? Was there a concern for community or social problems? Were 
democratic attitudes or relations encouraged? 

6 Read the section on Organizing Centers in the Goodlad reference in 
Suggestion 2 What are your reactions? 
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%e Environment 
for ELearning 


The design of a home economics classroom, with its facilities and 
p a ce a ocations, must reflect a desirable teaching and learning center 
vjn 'i™*^ a ^ e t0 see ’ * lear * ulteract, experiment, discuss, study, 
, , m ^ ^ 0r ln S rou P s Their physical surroundings must be attractive 

, qUa *7 ' mq tke psychological environment should contribute to 
warm fnendly, permissive, and productive relationships 
soace TE G UCatl0na ^ ar ‘ q soc, al changes will influence the planning of 
room Tt, 6 atl0n ex P^ 0sl0n w dl bnng more students to the class 
, ™ eX P anS10n ° f knowledge requires a curriculum of broader 
the corn t™ 6 '?° noimra a Ppears to be interpreted with more emphasis on 
mu air al n °n I " an ‘P ulallve sk 'Hs The use of technological teach 

xit zzzzgr* Most ,mpor,ant are the ° bjeciives of 


UTILIZATION OF SPACE 


A teacher must be 
on students’ learning 


aware of the strong impact that the use of space has 
) e question a home economics teacher must ask 
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herself when she is confronted for the first time with the space allotted to 
the home economics classroom, or if she must plan new quarters, is, ‘ How 
" ill students best learn in this space? 


Planning Space 

The space, to be \\ ell utilized must of course reflect a sound home eco 
nomics program, but should also reflect the teachers beliefs about space 
planning Strong emotions can be generated by the manner in which 
space is used It ma) spell freedom comfort inspiration constncturc 
clutter, efficiency, among a host of other meanings Space is not static 
If it is well manipulated, it can actually create man) environments and 
many different effects In planning for new space or in utilizing existing 
space, think about how the space will look in bright sunshine, on dull 
da)s, at night, as a bus) laborator), for individual studv, or for group 
activities Space must be planned first and foremost for the function of 
program interpretation Space is gcnerall) best used when flexibilit) is 
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sjs° Space should Kp* ?^ DS ^ 0r * uture changes of program empha 

p°£nd lhat 11 can be c °“ 

In this area woult] h ^ lere s P ace lor a lecture-demonstration room 
"Ould bo concentrated the technological aids as well as fad- 

' Joseph M Harrow. “Fadita for r 

Home Economics . A Confert.net. R/. ."'mP''*’ l >ro grams,” Corifcm/iorfln/ Issues tit 

Econom.cs. National Education AssocuUon. MoTfl^ D ° De P artment of lloa * 
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ities for demonstration. Space for activities such as food and meal prepa- 
ration, clothing construction, laundering, a play school for small children 
in connection with child development units, social activities, and the like 
should be provided. If possible, some space should be provided for inde- 
pendent study. This might be in the form of carrels for individual listen- 
ing, looking at filmstrips, slides or 8mm movie film; or for laboratory 
experimentation of a scientific nature. By means of flexible partitions 
large spaces can be made into small discussion or conference rooms, suit- 
able also for committee meetings and other group enterprises. Above all, 
there must be a place with some degree of privacy for the teacher to 
work. Equipment and materials should be stored at or very near the point 
where they will be used. 

Active learning-teaching situations must be correlated with the pur- 
poses of the home economics program before the actual utilization of 
available space is identified. Preliminary rough sketches can be made and 
refined later. One home economics department, planning new quarters, 
posted rough sketches on a bulletin board and every interested visitor 
was asked to make suggestions for the improvement of the plans. Many 
excellent ideas emerged. 

An advisory council including other teachers in the system and other 
persons who have something to offer might be formed to work with archi- 
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tccts and administrators Throughout the planning process there must be 
continuous ree\ aluation of the proposed plans The teacher must bear in 
mind that she must be so clear in her ideas and objectives that it is pos 
sible for the architect to interpret them easily and correctly 
The teacher should be prepared to answer the following specific ques 
tions 


1 What are the projections of future enrollment? 

2 Will students be able to identify with the proposed surround 
mgs? 

F gure 7—4 A teacher most 
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3 Will the proposed facilities require more than a minimum of 
maintenance? 

4 Have advantages of windowless and windowed classrooms been 
explored? 

5 How flexible are facilities and space? 

6 Can traffic flow freely? 

7 Can all areas of space be used to a maximum at all times? 

8 How is space to be coordinated if there are a number of teachers 
in the department? 

9 Do the proposed facilities provide for a wide variety of rich 
student experiences? 

10 Do the facilities adequately demonstrate important aesthetic 
principles? 

11 Has proper consideration been given to such factors as heat, 
light, safety, comfort, storage, and sanitation? 

These are only a few of the important items that must be thoroughly 
checked before remodeling or building new facilities The teacher may 
wish to decide whether the facilities reflect the economic status of the 
community It seems sensible to have equipment that represents a wide 
range of possibilities to provide richer learning possibilities In our mobile 
society, we cannot assume that any individual will forever remain within 
a certain structure 


MANAGEMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

In the process of controlling the environment, the teacher is required 
to make many decisions Decision making should be considered not a 
chore but an opportunity It is imperative that the problem be carefully 
defined All too often teachers start looking for the answer before they 
have defined the problem Alternative solutions should be developed and 
the most sensible one chosen The process should be rational, not intui 
tive The timing of decisions is a determinant of their efficacy, for deci 
sions acted on too soon or too late may lose much or all of their effec 
tiveness 


The Teacher As a Manager 

One of the most difficult aspects of the environment to control is time 
Some kind of comprehensu e plan for the best use of time seems impera- 




Figure 7-5 Does time 


seem to go to pieces? (AT&T ) 
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activities In an average lifespan, ten productive minutes a day 
will add up to a full year of productivity 

4 Learn to conserve time by estimating how long it takes to do 
certain jobs Compete with yourself in an attempt to reduce that 
time 

5 Keep priorities flexible by analyzing the jobs that require imme- 
diate attention Take care of these first and leave jobs that are 
not due until later 

6 Delegate as many jobs as possible to other people, to whatever 
mexpensive services may be available, or to machmes 

7 Group similar tasks together, such as domg certain types of 
paperwork all at once rather than piecemeal At home, prepare 
lunch boxes while breakfast is cooking 

8 Learn to do two things at once If a telephone call is delayed, 
do some job such as reading mail, making out a market order, or 
the like 

9 Eliminate jobs or steps in jobs by examining what is actually 
done to determine if all of it is essential 

10 Simplify jobs by being constantly alert to new and easier ways 
of performance 

11 Routmize activities by developing a pattern for carrying out 
fixed duties and tasks 

12 Meet deadlmes Do not get into the habit of being late, for tins 
in itself can cause tension and frustration 

13 Look ahead in stages, for time seems more manageable if it is 
considered in units of a week, a month, or a year 

14 Develop a time consciousness by installing an imaginary clock 
in your mind 

Time is a resource that can be wasted or utilized well in the fulfillment 
of your objectives The future of home economics is m the hands of 
people who get things done 


Management of People 

All too often a home economics teacher does not effectively use the 
people around her as aids in controlling the environment It behooves the 
teacher to have a very clear cut notion of how students, for example, may 
be of assistance Students must not be exploited, but they can assist with 
routine responsibilities, for they are a part of the program The) can help 
unintain supplies, filing, and bulletin boards, for example, and they can 
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hostess when there are guests All the items necessary to keep the depart 
mcnt m good order might be listed, then specific tasks might be assigned 
to the custodian, the teacher, and the students It might also be well to 
establish standards for maintenance and how they shall be met 
Administrators can help save time Some of the business of the depart 
mcnt may raise questions that can be quickly answered by the principal 
A guidance counselor may be able to give valuable suggestions on how 
to deal w ith a tro ’bJesome student 

People in the community also can render needed services Mothers are 
generally willing to assist with field trips, and m many communities 
mo ers act as volunteer teachei aides In this way the parent becomes 
fitter acquainted with the school and with the home economics program 
in particu ar Experts in the community can participate in certain classes 
irmgmg to them a wealth of information about their specialties that 
w ould not otherw lse be available 


Management of the Department 
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1 Correspondence relating to the activities, program, and equip 
ment of the department 

2 Telephone calls, such as market orders and requests for repair 
of equipment or the assistance of resource persons m the com 
mumty 

3 Records of attendance, report cards, and student files 

4 Departmental budget, which includes planning and accounting 
of expenditures 

5 Reports to school administrators and state, county, and local 
supervisors 

6 Filing of instructional materials, guides for the use of equip 
ment, and budgetary items 

Instructions concerning lesson plans and the general organiza 
hon for the guidance of substitute teachers, or for a new teacher 
Opening the department m the fall and closmg it m the spring 
for the summer ° r ° 

in p ? VCntor y ec I ul pment and plans for equipment replacement 
partment reCnUhneilt and P u Mic relations programs for the de 
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understand the regulations governing their situation Students gain a 
sense of security when they learn that consistent rules are important for 
effective group learning Only when a child has some basis for judging 
the rightness or wrongness of his behavior can he really accept the rules 
of the setting 

To maintain a well- disciplined class is not easy, particularly when the 
teacher may be faced with students who vary greatly m capacities and 
interests, who have serious personal and social problems, or who are 
handicapped by the lack of such fundamental skills as the abilities to read 
and wnte with facility Classes may be large, classrooms ill equipped 
Class periods may be short These and many other factors may dis 
courage student-directed control The wise teacher faces these problems 
realistically, and tries to solve them 


The Classroom and the Teacher 

The setting for good discipline is an inviting place in which to work 
and to learn A pleasant and workmanlike atmosphere may be induced 
by plants or flowers, curtains on the windows, pictures, pnnts of famous 
paintings that depict some aspect of home and family living, an interest- 
ing mobile, colorful displays on the bulletin board, books, a comer in 
which to perform experiments, magazines, a comfortable chair, even a 
rocker It matters not whether the school is old or new A teacher starts 
wnft an mifiai advantage if her classroom is p/easanf 

A disorderly room is not a desirable psychological environment This 
does not imply that a teacher must be compulsive about neatness, but 
the idea of a place for everything and everything in its place has real 
nient The teacher who cannot find a particular piece of equipment for a 
demonstration or the filmstnp for the beginning of her lesson is off to a 
bad start She should check before the class begins to make sure all of 
the necessary items are readily available 

The climate of a classroom consists of many intangibles A teacher 
should begin an evaluation of discipline by taking a good look at herself 
and her classroom The teacher who is firm, sensitive, confident, pleasant, 
humorous, well-groomed, and relaxed will encourage similar attitudes in 
her students If she is fatigued, fidgety, cross, sad, angry, afraid, uninter- 
ested, or prejudiced, she can be assured that students w ill soon reflect 
similar outlooks An atmosphere in which students sense perrmssiv cness 
tempered with restraint contributes to maximum work output 

The teacher should have a constant awareness of students She must 
recognize dial the) arc immature in many wajs but are learning to he 
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increasingly responsible Understanding that their behavior is not static 
is imperative to good classroom management The same students may at 
on# 1 time be w ell behaved, quiet, and industrious, yet a moment later be 
troublesome, belligerent, talkative, thoughtless, indifferent, or slow-alter- 
nating their patte ns of behavior w ithm short periods of time The alert 
teacher is prepared to meet all these situations A teacher will be more 
effective in group control if she knows each student and her problems, 
the groups or cliques within the class, and student capacities for leader- 
ship She must be familiar with small group techniques, such as commit 
tec work and the like, so as to aid students in moving at their own pace 


Some Specific Suggestions 

Experiment with various techniques Get ideas from other teachers, 
rea ing and from observation Develop some unique measures 
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sewing machines, and other equipment should be m good w orkrng order 
Checking supplies and equipment for each class session (when the 
teacher arrives at school in the morning or the afternoon before) is valu 
able Dunng any period, students can perform many jobs as assistants 
Think about each lesson, what is needed, how it will be supplied, and 
uho will take the responsibility of supply If the classroom is shared, the 
chalkboards should be cleaned and the room left m order for the next 
teacher 

Home economics teachers are often concerned about the amount and 
kmd of talking or free discussion permissible in a laboratory class A cer 
tain amount of noise is unavoidable However, when the class becomes 
too noisy, it can usually be brought to a more reasonable pitch if the 
teacher talks over the noise of the group to secure everyone’s attention, 
then gradually lowers her voice Another method is to talk to one group of 
students in a quiet, matter of fact tone, move on to the next group, and 
repeat After two or three groups are redirected into more moderate 
channels of expression, the rest become less noisy It is a characteristic 
that the louder a group becomes the more strident tones they must use 
m order to hear themselves The teacher simply reverses this spiral 
Discipline problems arise even m the best classes Fit the control measure 
to the type of student A look, a nod, or talking in a friendly manner may 
be appropriate 

The nature of activities in a home economics classroom requires free 
dam of movement The use of many pieces of equipment and various 
supplies for effective teaching offer temptations for fun and sociability 
Crowded seating and forced awkward use of equipment may discourage 
a student and cause problems 

In planning a lesson, give emphasis to a change of pace Successful 
teaching is flexible When interest lags, it may be fruitful to change to 
another activity When a teacher is uncertain about what course of action 
to take, it may be wise for her to do nothing until a reasonable procedure 
occurs to her— sometimes an obvious prank is best ignored 

Certain devices should be avoided Group punishment is one of them 
To punish all for the sake of a few cannot be justified Using sarcasm or 
ridiculing a student is unkind, another questionable procedure is to 
threaten students with poor grades if the) misbehave Neither tactic 
results in student self discipline or encourages learning Giving after- 
school work as a punishment is undesirable, too for it ma) lead to a 
dislike of a particular subject Furthermore, it defies the principles of 
learning Urge students to share in the establishment of regulations and 
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the penalty or procedure to be followed when infringement occurs Group 
standards become much more workable and promote rapport in the 
classroom 

Having students write their own reports of misbehavior may be help 
ful in later presenting the matter to the pnncipal or parents Serious 
problems should of course always be discussed with the principal He may 
be able to assist by giving suggestions that will be useful in the immediate 
situation and later on m avoiding similar incidents If possible, keep some 
ype of record about students who seem troublesome, for they may have 
emotional or other problems 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Read from among the following references 

mg m Home F Ul ‘ a ’ an<1 »“ a L Youmans "Space Utilization for Leam 
(February 1963 )°,' pIT ° f H “ me Ecm ° m ' cs i Vol 55, No 2 
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Fac,lme”Tnc Da i 9eo D “' gn f< " Educatwml ™ New York Educational 
De Bemardis, Amo (ed 1 PI 

■ngton, DC Us n„„ L nnm S Schools for New Media Wash 
1962 ar ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

1962 U 1 Spaces for Learning New York Educational Facilities, Inc , 

1962), e e mue, S ssue 01 ' Aud ' mm,al Instruction, Vol 7, No 8 (October 
fhc management of laborat 

teaching home economic r p ^ c ^ asses presents special problems m 

Cad from amon 6 the following articles, add 
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ideas of your own, and plan six or eight frames for a filmstrip high- 
lighting important points for laboratory management 
Mills, Jane “Organization in the Food Lab,” Forecast for Home 
Economics, Vol 5, No 2 (October 1960), p 43 
Mills, Jane “Organizing Your Clothing Lab,’ Forecast for Home 
Economics, Vol 6, No 6 ( February 1961 ), p 45 
Shepherd, Ardel “Making Maximum Use of Equipment,” Forecast 
for Home Economics, "V ol 6, No 7 (March 1961), p 26 
Stringer, Vergie Lee “Making Minutes Count m Clothing Classes,’ 
Forecast for Home Economics, Vol 8, No 6 (February 1962), pp 
17-19 

4 If choices were unlimited for equipment for use in home economics 
classrooms, or if you could mvent something new, what suggestions 
would you make for each of the following 

Multipurpose equipment— indicate uses. 

Portable equipment, 

Equipment that might be rented. 

Space and equipment for group work. 

Space and equipment for individual work 

5 How might the following be facilitated? 

Cleaning and storing equipment for summer, 

Use of home economics space for other purposes. 

Use of space hy more than one teacher or adult teacher for night 
classes 

6 Magazmes for businessmen frequently can be sources of excellent ideas 
for improved department management Read the following pamphlet 
and discuss practical suggestions you gam 

“Three Steps to More Skillful Management Managmg Yourself, 
Managing Your People, and Managing Your Business ' Washington, 

D C Nations Business 

Note the clever illustrations highlighting important points Consider 
ways in which these illustrations might be used to help students to 
manage better 

7 Develop important concepts in relation to classroom management 
The following references may be helpful 

Carbom, Remo “Discipline,” Grade Teacher, Vol 77, No 7 (March 
I960), p 42 

“Discipline, ’ NEA Journal, Vol 47, No 7 (September 1958), pp 
1-16 
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klme, Joseph A Classroom Management, Instructor Handbook 
Series Dansville, NY FA Owen Publishing Company, 1960 
“Quality Quotes " Newsletter of the Central District Vocational Home 
Economics Section, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, re- 
printed in Forecast for Home Economics, Vol 75, No 7 (September 
19o9),p 96 ' v 

‘To Help lou Understand Discipline,” A special section, Grade 
Teacher, Vol 48, No 8 (April 1959), pp 51-101 

mull*' foHowmg reference Note especially the suggestions for 
environm °T “T °[ * Smg,e space " P lanim g the general physical 

add, 111 “ lm P ortant P°“ ts Give your reactions and 

additional suggestions 

iUesr°rHoZ S F ' ^ J ° hn ‘ e Chnsllan Tlannmg Functional Facil- 
Washmgton DcT c ' CS f duca “ on Special Publication OE-83015 
tendcntl D„° l e l ffi “ s ° f G “ UCat '™> ^tain from Supenn 

D C , 20402 ’ eminent Printing Office, Washington, 
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Teaching Methods 
and lechnicjues 


Every teacher wants to be proficient, and in home economics 
the need for proficiency has never been greater Most discussions of teach- 
ing methods have emphasized the role of the teacher However, the in- 
volvement of the learner is really significant When student involvement 
is low, educational effectiveness is reduced In choosing appropriate 
methods, the teacher must bring to bear her knowledge of human be- 
havior, group processes, motivation, communications, and human rela- 
tionships Not only is knowledge, skill, understanding, and appreciation 
of home and family living of great importance The creative teacher must 
also recognize her influence on the minds, human qualities, actions, at- 
titudes, and personalities of her students This is an almost overwhelming 
responsibility, and methods cannot be taken lightly 


SELECTION OF METHODS 

Teach mg will be more interesting to teacher and student alike when 
the teacher employs a wide variety of methods For example, she may 
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begin a lesson with a demonstration, following that with a discussion or 
laboratory period Whatever the methods she chooses, they should meet 
the following criteria 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 


Is appropriate to the maturity of the students, 

Can be used with confidence, 

Is suitable to the particular objectives of the lesson, 

Can be adapted to student needs, problems, interests, 

Gives opportunity for students to share in goal setting, learning 
experiences, and evaluation. 

Permits flexibility m planning. 

Provides for individual differences among students in learning, 
in capacities, or background. 

Implements a democratic philosophy 

Provides for cooperative effort or group work, 

tn St f U 6ntS an °PP ortuni ty to inquire, to analyze, to explore, 

to be active, to create, and to initiate; 

n an °PP ortumt y for the teacher to observe students’ 


evaluated in terns'll theT^ ' ™ t ggests that methods of instruction be 
listed as ( 1 ) mpihn l ° CUS ° allentlon during teaching They are 
methods that orimardv o ^ a,,en,1 °" ® teacherf (2) 

student, (3) methods that CUS atte "' Ion on tIle teacher and an individual 

and (4) methods that brine the^t a “ entl0n on S rou P achvlties ’ 
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The ere F ° CUSING ™ THE TEACHER 

" lt h methods in order to teacber wbo studies and experiments 
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one or another method thatcente° nS learn,n S 1S betler facilitated by 
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Demonstration 

The primary function of a demonstration is to show something— any 
thing from sewing a button on a boys slurt to a flannelboard illustration 
of the steps m buying a house A demonstration generally involves mamp 
ulation of tangibles, but it can also be used for an exploration of such 
intangibles as the effect on others of one's moods, facial expressions, or 
postures Since the advent of closed circuit television, interest in this 
method has increased considerably 

The subject of the demonstration must be linked to the concerns of 
the audience, which may consist of students in the classroom, an adult 


Figure 8-1 The demonstration method may be used with community groups as well as 
in the classroom (Courtesy Seventeen Magazine ) 
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class, parents and visitors to an open house, or members of a club m the 
community Demonstrations might include a comparison of flameproof 
fabrics and untreated fabrics, how to introduce one’s friends to parents, 
how to register in a hotel, shortcuts in food preparation and clothing con- 
struction, novel ways to use mixes, and simple refreshments to serve 
boyfriends Everyday problems can be dramatized through a demonstra- 
tion If preparation of an adequate breakfast appears to be a problem, the 
demonstration might be of how to prepare a tricky breakfast in ten min 
utes Or a teacher might capitalize on the latest fad by showing some 
worthwhile adaptations of it to personal or family life Catchy titles such 
as Snacks on a Shoestring,” ‘ Dessert Magic,” “Save and Sew,” “Get that 
Expensive Look, ’ or “What s Your Stage Setting? ’ spur interest m demon 
strations 


Demonstrations require careful planning The steps in the procedure 
should be outlined m detail, and equipment and actions suited to each 
step The demonstration should be arranged so all will be able to see it 
Lighting and seatmg should be checked to that end Practice of the 
demonstration may be desirable Timing is important— the demonstration 
may last five minutes, or an hour, but know in advance the time that each 
step requires Plan a good beginning to capture interest promptly Have a 
ogica , step-by step presentation Be sure that the audience understands 
t le points being made Encourage questions, and summarize from time to 
time Keep standards high so that students will have good guidelines for 
their own performance 


u ents o ten can assist the teacher with her demonstration, and can 
P an give demonstrations of their own Sometimes a team is effective, 
one group oing the demonstrating, the other providing the commentary. 

in 3 j 6 T ment Can en ^ ance d when demonstrations contribute 
to an individuals poise, knowledge, and ability to think logically The 
disadvantage of demonstrations is that they take a long time to prepare 


Lectures 

view of a a to!7 ay TTT" 5 ' "" Sh P reSent ” ^ture form an over 
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uree pel„ r r™ u method * USed fluently when a re 
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Readings and Storytelling 

As a modification of the lecture method, the teacher may read to the 
class To be of value, the reading must be well done A teacher may read 
a short newspaper item, for example, on prices, on a family situation, on 
a social problem that has implications for personal or family living, or 
any similar topic that can be developed by the class Telling or reading 
short stones about child development, family life, and decision making 
can be effective Resource persons with unusual competence might be 
asked to assist One teacher read short excerpts of poetry highlighting 
mother child relations, and students were asked to select from among 
the ideas presented those that were most in agreement with their own 


Assignments 

Assignments are usually teacher centered, although under certain cir- 
cumstances students may share in planning them The role of assignments 
in the teachmg learning process is a neglected area in educational litera 
ture, but educators agree that assignments that are vague, uninteresting, 
indefinite, and unrelated to the class activity contribute to students failure 
to learn A stimulating assignment, however, is recognized as an integral 
step m the realization of educational objectives 

The purpose of an assignment is determined largely by the goals a 
teacher has m mind She must decide if the emphasis is to be a mastery of 
facts, memorization, or a stimulation of thought, concepts, generalizations, 
principles, or interrelationships For example, will students be expected to 
memorize the foods in the four groups in the daily food guide, or will the 
teacher provide experiences for them to determine the adequacy of their 
own diets according to this guided 

One far-reaching purpose of assignments is the release of the creative 
potential of teacher and students alike An assignment may be related to 
ongoing class activities with special emphasis on student interests, needs, 
and concerns A good guideline is, “Will this assignment contribute to 
student growth and development?’ Students might be challenged to 
gather information about something in which they are interested, say, the 
best way to buy a secondhand car or the principle that explams a chem- 
ical reaction Other projects might include studies of ways to gain peer 
approval, how to arouse interest in a community project, or how to solve 
some problem involving money management Assignments can be planne 
to plumb students’ social sensitivity Are they aware of the impact their 
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activities and ideas have in their homes, their community, and the world 
at large? Does a student realize how her desire for a costly dress may 
affect her family's finances? If a girl is college-bound, is she concerned 
for those who do not go to college? Are students aware of the possible 
influence on their own lives of the traditions, values, and ideals of ado- 
lescents in the developing countries of Africa? 


Planning the Assignment 

assi gnment planning is the determination of ways and 
nuians of reah'ing the desired objectives. Continuity of assignments with 
ongoing coursework ,s important, and students should be aware of the 
bearmg ach assignment has on the realization of class goals. 

dull and sim^ S6n ? US com P^ aint s about assignments is that they are 
mom exZ „ f be C ° nfined ■*“«" ■»* “write"? How much 
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while another might nrpft ° n ! 1GS COncer ning adolescent-parent relations 
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draw cartoons, write sont/ 6 ^ 01 * t0 tbe c!ass ‘ °diers might paint pictures, 

mgSand Noughts about parent Xh° reati r ^ *° high ' ,ght 
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scale ranging from the simple to the complex Sometimes students them 
selves may be ashed to rate the difficulty of their reading sources The 
teacher should utilize an abundance of resources to ennch learning, and 
the availability of resources is highly important in planning assignments 
An inventory of the school and the community is helpful, as is an assess- 
ment of those within the student group 
Assignments must be planned so that there v\ ill be evidence of achieve- 
ment The teacher should note in advance the kind of behavior she expects 
to observe as indicative of progress, students might well assist in this 
process If planning has been careless, neither the teacher nor the student 
may be able to clearly demonstrate what has been accomplished 


Making the Assignment 

The teacher making an assignment should keep a number of points m 
mind 

1 Clanty and conciseness are imperative Students should be given 
limits and bounds within which to work, for overpermissiveness 
often leads to frustration 

2 Allow sufficient time to resolve questions, to arrange necessary 
committee work, and for explanation adequate enough that all 
students understand the assignment and the performance stan- 
dards expected of them 

3 Be considerate Refrain from making assignments that might 
interfere with major school events 

4 Whenever feasible, integrate the work with that of other courses, 
such as English, social studies, or science 

5 Do not overload students for the sake of being impressive 

6 Avoid many, small, fragmentary assignments Periodic summaries 
of progress may indicate a need to reorganize plans 

7 Assignments may be made at any point in a lesson, according to 
need or student interest 

8 Students should be encouraged to devise some plan for keeping 
track of their assignments, notebooks are excellent for the pur- 
pose 


Resources for Assignments 

Ideas for assignments can be derived from a variety of sources, includ- 
es state and local curriculum guides, professional magazines, profes- 
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sional meetings, educational books and other types of literature, guide 
books accompanying textbooks or films, and filmstrips Elementary educa 
tion magazines often give creative ideas that can be adapted to higher 
levels of student maturity An exchange of ideas with other teachers and 
students is also helpful 


METHODS TOCUSING ON TEACHER AND A FEW STUDENTS 

There are occasions when learning can best be fostered through a 
method that centers attention on the teacher and one student or a few 
at most 


Interviews 

, ffja 0 * 1311 ® 6 of pace ’ the teacl,er might interview two students who 
° C 1 enng °P mions on a topic of interest to the entire class, for in 
stance, in a senior class studying preparation for marriage, selected stu 
n s mig it e asked their views on the most important characteristics 
us an (or wife), the kind of job a husband should have, whether 
or no a wi e s ould hold a job, attitudes toward in laws, and how much 
. . 1S necessai 7 f° l a married couple Answers to these questions 
in the umf 6 ^ & ^ U ^ 6 t0 3 P* annm S sessi °n on the topics to be covered 

economic 3 [ esource P ers °n or an expert in some area of home 
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Student Reports 
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reports interesting Th m ai> they shouId be helped to make their 
because they l ea l i 6 preparatl0n of reports is valuable to students 
familiar with the ii cp °f° r ^ aniZe tbou S bts an d activities they become 
sent ideas ,n an .merel~ S *7, ^ fOT ” d pre 

fidence Unless ones ci J* , ner ’ an< * tbe y develop poise and self con 
reading of ep„ ts L “ht" 'T “ fOT * he d “- however , the 

8 P their aUthors f ” <he class should be discouraged 




The use of flipcharts, slides, cartoons, photographs, chalk talks, or other 
enlivening devices should be encouraged 

Standards for oral report evaluation ma) be established by the class 
The teacher maj assign several students to evaluate the report of a class- 
mate Their identity should be unknown to the reporter so they will 
analv7c freely The teacher can incoqioratc their observations in her own 
evaluation A report ina> also take the form of a tape recorded interview 
">th an authority 
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sional meetings, educational book* and other types of literature, guide- 
books accornpanj mg textbooks or films, and filmstrips Elementary educa 
tion magazines often gi\e creative ideas that can be adapted to higher 
levels of student maturity An exchange of ideas with other teachers and 
students is also helpful 


METHODS FOCUSING ON TEACHER AND A FEW STUDENTS 

There are occasions when learning can best be fostered through a 
method that centers attention on the teacher and one student or a few 
at most 


Interviews 


char 2 e P ace > the teacher might interview two students who 
hold differing opinions on a topic of interest to the entire class, for m 
stance, in a senior class studying preparation for marriage, selected stu 
ents might be asked their views on the most important characteristics 
m a us an (or wife), the kind of job a husband should have, whether 
or not a wi e should hold a job, attitudes toward in laws, and how much 
income is necessary for a mamed couple Answers to these questions 
mThe S6rVe 85 a preIude t0 a P Jannm g session on the topics to be covered 


economic °i aVm ^ 3 resource person or an expert in some area of home 
teacher t ^ 1 ° class ’ ll mi Skt be more interesting to have the 
late a rar^ Students interview the personality They might sunu 

« CZyXeZ'r Pand ‘ n,erVIe ' V ’ ** St “ d ^S ^ t0 


Student Reports 

portunity to repor^or ° r g rou P projects must be given op 

reports interesting Th em ’ 3nd lhey should be helped to make their 
because thev lea™ r preparat,on of reports is valuable to students 
familiar with the °r ° r § amze thoughts and activities, they become 
sent ideas in an ,nf 6 °* resources > they strive for originality and to pre 
fidence Unless nneT^t ma “ ner ’ and they develop poise and self con 
readme of reports h 5 It, eDtS a dair for *he dramatic, however, the 
ports by their authors to the class should be discouraged 
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at intervals This is appropriate for setting the stage for a discussion of 
personal or family situations 

In all these techniques, only the teacher and a part of the class are 
directly involved, but the entire class may participate in subsequent dis- 
cussion 


DRAMATIC METHODS FOCUSING 
ON GROUP EXPERIENCES 

These methods emphasize the group, and the individual has a chance 
to relate himself and his needs and mterests to the problem under study 
The dramatic presentation is an appealing method that can be very help- 
ful to the busy home economics teacher Most important, students enjoy 
learning by this method The dramatic methods include role playing, 
pantomme, playlets, and slqts performed by live actors perhaps with 
masks, or by puppets or marionettes Students should suggest the situa- 
tions to be dramatized. 


Role of Observers 

Dramatics of any kind are of little avail unless the audience, too, feels 
that it has a part Students should be prepared to give constructive criti- 
cism of the actors and the action Certainly the group will want to discuss 
the presentation in the light of their own problems and interests, and may 
want to offer other approaches or solutions to the situations presented 


Plays and Skits 

The situation to be enacted must be appropriate to the age and interests 
of the students For example, filmstrips from the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance 2 present interesting situations but leave the solutions for the group 
to find Review questions can be dramatized— pairs of students could be 
given one question each to answer in a dramatization of their own inven- 
tion using any of the dramatic methods Minute dramas highlighting im- 
portant points m home economics, such as home safety, planning home 
furnishings, or getting along with younger brothers and sisters, might be 
enacted by couples selected from the class Many stage plays include 
excellent scenes highlighting some aspect of personal or family relations 
Students might be assigned parts from them to read aloud 

* ‘ Directing Your Dollars" and "Dollars for Health," filmstrips that ma> be bor- 
rowed or bought from the Institute for Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ascnue, New 
York, N Y 
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PANEL DISCUSSION, SYMPOSIUM, FORUM, 
AND COLLOQUIUM 


A panel , sometimes called a roundtable discussion, consists of three to 
six persons expressing their opinions on a problem that is of interest to the 
class The problem is first clarified, then members of the panel react to it 
spontaneously Panel members must articulate easily and freely or the 
panel will be dull Either the teacher or a student may perform the role 
of moderator, but the success depends largely on skill in eliciting parti 
cipation of all members The panel is more stimulating if the panelists 
hold different points of view Panel discussions provide an excellent 
experience for students to think quickly and to express themselves well 
Tlie class is usually interested because they do not have a clue as to what 
"ill emer g e from one minute to the next The disadvantage is that lm 
portant points may be left uncovered, organization may be poor, and 
more opinion than fact may be voiced 
The symposium is comprised of several speakers who present different 
viewpoints on a subject but who do not interact A class discussion may 
o low, how ever The advantage is that differing ideas or practices can be 
presented in a short period of time, and like the panel discussion, the 
symposium offers students excellent experience in thinking and public 
speaking The chief disadvantage is that the speakers must limit their 
presentations to a narrow range or the presentations are not likely to be 


The forum is a debate among two or more speakers taking opposing 
lewpomts of a subject The speakers must be well informed to maintain 
in crest ie forum provides an opportunity to examine controversial 
peso a topic The chief disadvantage of it is that the speakers may 
gn c on y superficial consideration to critical issues 
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she wears a mash Making them is good creative activity Masks can be 
made of papier mache or cloth Wigs of yarn or string mops can be made 
to suggest a young or old man or woman Situations can be built around 
a family’s activities or relations Masks can be made to represent the 
members of a family— father, mother, children, grandparents, and other 
relatives, even neighbors 

Puppets 

Puppetry has been used to great advantage with all age groups to 
dramatize situations of many types This dramatic device enables a force 
ful presentation of ideas and feelings without undue labor on the part 
of teacher or students It offers unique possibilities for stimulating crea 
tive activities, for gaming new insights about students, and for vitalizing 
group discussions One of the outstandmg values of using puppets is the 
freedom it gives students, for talking through a puppet gives freedom to 
express thoughts and feelings that might be stifled m class discussions 
Not only do the students who participate m the presentation profit, but 
the other members of the class respond to the action 

Puppets can be of the simplest to the highly elaborate They may be 
classified as hand, fist, or finger puppets, and marionettes, or string pup 
pets, which are manipulated by means of strings Shadow puppets are 
managed behmd a screen that is lighted from behind, the puppets appear 
mg as silhouettes 

Puppets can be made from simple materials Heads can be constructed 
of papier mache, modeling clay, rubber or plastic balls fitted over a 
strong cardboard cylinder to fit the index finger loosely, paper bags, even 
vegetables— carrots, apples, or potatoes with holes bored in them to fit the 
index finger Hair can be made of rope, yam fur, steel wool, or pot 
scrapers Facial features can be indicated with buttons, old jewels, pipe 
cleaners, or they can be pamted on Dresses or blouses are usually cut 
kimono style, and may be decorated according to student fancies A hat, 
special ornament, or coat could be made the highlight of a charactenza 
tion 


Create a Puppet Community 

Students should make their own puppets, if that is possible E\ erj home 
economics department might well boast a puppet family of parents, grand 
parents, and children of various ages, even puppets depicting such com 
munity characters as the grocer, a department store clerk, and a police 
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Directions must be adequate, but spontaneity and creativity of produc- 
tion should be encouraged Rehearsing should be eliminated or kept to 
a minimum The teacher should terminate the performance when action 
seem«: to lag OnK a fevi students should act at the same time If the use 
of dramatics is neu to the group, select the more poised, adaptable girls 
fc** the first f**w sessions, then work in the more retiring ones in minor 
'oles until they have gained confidence All students should eventually 
be gntn a chance to paiticipate if this method is to be truly helpful 


Frops for Playacting 

Props highlight a character or a netting Hats, a shawl, a cane, an apron, 
a to) telephone, spectacle rims, a telegram, a toy, a letter, and similar 
articles can be used with imagination Roles can be assumed more 
realistically when students can wear something appropriate or hold an 
article in their hands Laboratory equipment may also be used effectively 


Chairs As Stage Settings 

In a setting suggesting the corner hangout, the school cafeteria, a bus, 
a car or an athletic event, two girls might discuss the problem of their 
parents being too strict, how they lack interesting boyfriends, or ways to 
earn money Another situation might dramatize a boy and girl who are 
o aving a good time at a school party A mock telephone conversation 

Zrt ^ PlaCmg tW ° ChaifS back t0 back > a sma11 dl5tanCe 

i n *5 u °°1 g1 ^ mi S bt he calling her mother to ask if she can 

htp ni- S 6 » aW m 3 sbo P wmdow » or a boy might be phoning home 

late at night to explain why he has been delayed P 


Pantomime 
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Masks 


Masks have many possibilities 
tins devices that the shy student 


One of the more important values of 
seems to have more confidence when 
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Role Playing 

Role playing is a dramatic method that seems to have unusual possi- 
bilities m home and family life education Role playing does not mean 
playacting or impersonating, m the sense of acting in a stage production 
It is, rather, a free situation m which the role player spontaneously per- 
forms what she feels and thinks about a given role under specific condi 
tions Action should never be rehearsed Action should be terminated 
before it becomes tedious, when the possibilities of the role seem to have 
been exhausted by the role player Students differ considerably in the 
ability to mterpret roles The interrelationships that various individuals 
of the household assume in personal, social, and family living can be 
examined deeply by this technique For example, those who hold the 
roles of husband and wife, father and mother, child and parent may also 
hold the roles of host and hostess, nurse, manager, buyer, provider, home- 
maker, consumer, and companion, among many, many others Almost any 
role can be explored by students 

There are a number of important steps involved The interest of stu- 
dents is aroused and their desire to participate is stimulated by a warm- 
ing-up process To illustrate for a home situation, a student may be 
asked to describe a room she imagines herself to be in, its furniture, and 
its relation to the remainder of the house 

The class may appraise one another’s role playing, suggesting alterna- 
tive interpretations There should be opportunities for role reversal or 
exchange, in which participants take the part of another in a similar set- 
ting A deeper appreciation of the other fellow’s role may result, par 
ticularly when an adolescent plays a parent or a student plays the role 
of teacher 

In connection with a study of home management, a student could 
interpret the role of a homemaker on cleaning day and the complications 
she encounters her husband’s dirty ashtrays, pools of water left by the 
children in the bathroom, and a rug-making mother-in-law settled in the 
living room The entire class should analyze the interpretation In a class 
studying nutrition, a student could play the role of a mother who has to 
listen to her family’s comments about food In consumer education, pairs 
of students could undertake the roles of a clerk and homemaker in a 
buying situation In home nursing, the conduct of persons during crisis 
ought be examined In child development, the many roles of a mother 
or father with their children may be explored In clothing, a student 
could portray a discussion with her mother about what dress to wear to 
a party 
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Figure 8-4. Students might experiment with ways to use a paper fabric (Courtesy 
Home Economics Department, New York University.) 


Work schedules must be planned carefully, for class periods are short 
and there will be much to be done. Committees for cleanup, replacement 

supplies and equipment, and other laboratory tasks must be appointed. 
Students will require some instruction m safety and ways to guard against 
accidents or other hazards. A period for evaluating the laboratory experi- 
ence in relation to accomplishment, for formulating generalizations and 
to discuss the application of principles is necessary. 

The advantages of the laboratory method are several. Students are 
generally enthusiastic about it, for it is an opportunity to tiy out specific 
learnings in a realistic situation. Students can see the results of their 
errors. They develop the ability to work with others, to plan effectively, 
and to apply objectively the principles and generalizations they have 
learned, and the teacher can observe which skills and what knowledge of 
the use of equipment need strengthening. 

Unfortunately, laboratory work is usually expensive, owing to the rela- 
tively high costs of the equipment and supplies required, and often is 
difficult to supervise. Moreover, it is difficult to allocate work so that all 
students have equally challenging jobs and experiences. Unless well 
organized, a laboratory period can result in much wasted time. 
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Through role playing students are brought into close relationship with 
life situations and are at least somewhat prepared thereby to meet real 
problems with realistic solutions They are helped to overcome self con- 
sciousness and leam to adapt themselves gracefully to various situations 
Roles are not static, and a broader understanding of them should emerge 
They vary from person to person, place to place, and circumstance to 
circumstance Students will have an opportunity to evaluate their ade- 
quacy, and the teacher gams valuable insights into her students’ range of 
information, resourcefulness, and ability to adapt what she knows to new 
situations 


OTHER METHODS 


Laboratory Method 

The problems presented to students in the laboratory should be confined 
to unusual or complex problems that cannot be worked out with simpler 
techniques Opportunities are provided for decision making, problem 
solving, experimentation, and research Almost every area of home eco- 
nomics can provide opportunities for laboratory experiences In a labora- 
tory session, students can work individually, perhaps experimenting with 
some locally plentiful food or testing an original recipe In a clothing class 
students can experiment with ways to use paper fabric In one such class a 
student used the pinking shears for the edge of a paper apron, while an- 
other pasted rickrack on a sunsuit, and a third made a hat to wear for gar- 
dening In a consumer project each girl could select an article of lingerie, a 
ood product, an item of her school supplies, or a household article, then 
do comparative shopping for it in different stores, comparing brands and 
packages She might do some type of testing on the article for usability, 
per ormance, unit cost, and so on Similar projects might be carried out 
on ousehold equipment by comparing and testing small kitchen utensils 
or appliances ° 

Laboratory experiences should be planned so that students will work 
matc " als . people, or processes In addition, this method pro 
. CXCe en * P rac t*ce in the application of principles and generaliza 
ons and the execution of plans It also strengthens managerial abilities 
. , orat °ry lesson, to be well done, requires careful supervision and 
T n mTVi P1 f anning laborator y w °rk, the teacher and her students 
« itli it ti C an \ P rob ^ em t0 undertaken and the goals associated 
ien exp ore specific procedures to accomplish their objectives 
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Figure 8-4 Students might experiment with ways to use a paper fabric. (Courtesy 
Home Economics Department, New York University.) 


Work schedules must be planned carefully, for class penods are short 
and there will be much to be done. Committees for cleanup, replacement 
of supplies and equipment, and other laboratory tasks must be appointed. 
Students will require some instruction in safety and ways to guard against 
accidents or other hazards. A period for evaluating the laboratory experi- 
ence in relation to accomplishment, for formulating generalizations and 
to discuss the application of principles is necessary. 

The advantages of the laboratory method are several. Students are 
generally enthusiastic about it, for it is an opportunity to try out specific 
learnings in a realistic situation. Students can see the results of their 
errors. They develop the ability to work with others, to plan effectively, 
and to apply objectively the principles and generalizations they have 
learned, and the teacher can observe which skills and what knowledge of 
the use of equipment need strengthening. 

Unfortunately, laboratory’ w'ork is usually expensive, ou’ing to the rela- 
tively high costs of the equipment and supplies required, and often is 
difficult to supervise. Moreover, it is difficult to allocate work so that all 
students have equally challenging jobs and experiences. Unless well 
organized, a laboratory period can result in much w'asted time. 
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The Case Study 

The case study, case problem, or case situation is a written presenta- 
tion of a careful recording of facts of the observations or experiences of a 
person m a specific situation. This method is especially effective in a study 
of personal and family relations, child development, family finance, or 
home management The case study may be developed in the form of a 
memoir by a participant in the situation or as the narrative of one who 
has observed the situation 

To use this method, students will read the case study carefully in the 
light of details that are related to ongoing class study. A general discus- 
sion may follow, or the class may be divided into groups for purposes of 
identifymg important points. Conclusions and possible solutions must be 
drawn cautiously. 

The most important advantage of this method is that students’ personal 
problems, anxieties, and fears can be examined in a vicarious manner. 
The disadvantage is that appropriate case study situations are not often 
available, and writing one is time-consuming. 


Games 

Considerable interest has been engendered in the technique of games 
since usiness executives began using them simulating actual business 
^ r °. sltuatl ons. Historically, there are four basic types of games 

modeled after the four types of human decision making. 


F.gure 8-5. Games can be adapted for learn, ng porpojes 
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Puzzles are games in which the player can manipulate the environment 
and it does not manipulate him Puzzles might relate to the grade of 
canned tomatoes to use m a casserole, a good choice of fabric for a dress 
to be worn m active dancing, or the best type of shoes to wear on a field 
tnp 

The game of chance is opposite to puzzles, since the environment 
manipulates the player Laws of probability and so called systems can be 
examined Games might relate to the probability of certain home acci- 
dents occuring under specified conditions, of certain physical character- 
istics that might be inherited by the future children of a student, or of the 
profit-making possibilities of a home based business 
The aesthetic game involves an application of a set of rules to some- 
one’s behavior— it may be the student or someone else Judgment is in- 
volved Students, for example, might judge the degree to which rules for 
the school cafeteria or a school dance are upheld, and possible reasons 
for deviations 

In a game of strategy, the essential is the opponent Students might 
analyze strategies employed by themselves or family members to gain 
certain ends Games of strategy depicted in television dramas or in fiction 
might be a profitable class undertaking 
Games are fun, offering competition and suspense Students can de- 
velop their own games Other advantages are for socializing purposes, to 
expenence a change in role, to solve problems, to simulate an expenence, 
and to gam some appreciation of the complexities of living 


TUTORIAL METHODS 

These methods give the teacher opportunity to work with a student on 
an individual basis 


Supervised Study 

The class chooses a broad topic for exhaustive study, say, teen age 
customs around the world The broad topic is then broken down into 
categones, such as dating practices, clothing preferences, and so on Each 
category is broken down into individual assignments each girl, for in- 
stance, might be required to make a thorough study of one country or 
category, then report to the entire group The teacher guides each stu- 
dent, helping all of them to complete their assignments in such a way that 
the reports, when integrated, will give an exhaustive picture of the broad 
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topic under stud) She suggests resources, ways to collect important in- 
formation, how to orgamze reports, and so on She may prepare study 
guides 

This method readily accommodates students’ individual differences, 
and with «ound teacher guidance they foster their own intellectual devel 
opment and improve their work and study habits Its disadvantage is that 
the teacher simply may not have the competency to steer guided study 
efforts successfully 


Independent Study 

11ns method is supervised study that gives the student maximum free- 
c om and a minimum of teacher guidance In man) schools it is open only 
to the bright student, but experts agree that it may have merit for all 
rump suggests that as much as 40 per cent of a student’s time could be 
spent m independent study, conducted in the school or community 
upervision would be minimal, aimed at developing student independ- 
ce tu ents would study alone or in groups of two or three Their time 
e spent in reading, listening to tapes or recordings, using teaching 
“ l nLS ! °° ,n ® af ® mstrl ps. kinescopes or slides, writing, expenment- 
’ Cr6a ln ®’ vlsltln S" interviewing, seeing, analyzing data, evaluating 

i , ' S ’ "' a re P orts ~in short, using every available resource to solve 
problems that are pertinent to them 

explore s'everalTff Studanls en S a g ed >n independent study might 
feent mlZa ° f P r ° blems on their own They might compare de- 
constructed 0 ! 0 “ Setlold °P era| ions, compare garments that they have 
finances eo t0 wear . observe small children, work on personal 

qnah .es of v af 'TJ* P ersonal a " d f-.ly relations, test 

problems " «™' d « a "y of countless other similar 

off stalls ffstadent" 1 F C f lkboards and buIIe tm boards could partition 
foods o v nnf tmds i T’ ^ b ° useb ° Id «¥»>“■* P-erved 

other resources „u d be f d ° ,h “. bl -P™*. P la -' a " d 

permit a casual atl n ” ade avadabla The room might be arranged to 
sational groups and wheref 1 ,’" Stud<mts could S ather ™ ™all conver 

visitors, of oL“r s ^ s er ^ “ might ta,k "-' h ^ 


I \i l T f mp ’ Ima S™ of the Fut 

(\Vash,„gton DC Nabonal Associa 
Education Association, 1959) Free 


New Approach to the Secondary School 
Secondary School Principals National 
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Independent study affords many opportunities for close relations be 
tween students and instructors Students learn to plan work, discover 
resources, and evaluate their own progress The teacher is not master, 
telling students how and when to perform certain tasks, but a consultant, 
a resource, a challenger, and a director to broader horizons in thinking 
and action 


Tutorial Method 

Highet 4 believes that the tutorial method is the most thorough, if the 
most difficult, of all teaching methods, for the teacher must Ieam the best 
way to approach each student Some must be challenged, some treated 
very gently, others must be given confidence before they can proceed 
With a few, handing them a book, giving a bit of advice, or asking a 
question is all that is necessary to stimulate progress In the tutorial 
method a student works alone but seeks advice, criticism, and help from 
the teacher or other qualified person Students with well developed slolls 
or knowledge can serve as tutors In one sixth grade class, several boys 
especially adept in handling sewing machine problems, assisted other 
classmates to master the operation of a sewing machine 


QUESTIONING 

eibmem 1 eurrnrrorr rtr ail' oi r itfustr meitiuuk is- quumiimmg* iXnllW 
questioning is an important ingredient of successful teaching When a 
teacher asks provocative questions, learning becomes exciting, yet to ask 
such questions is far from easy Surveys indicate that 90 per cent of 
teachers’ questions are of the factual type, seldom related to a student’s 
needs and problems Questions should be formulated to achieve definite 
purposes, and a single question may serve several purposes at the same 
tune Questions may be designed to elicit information, to provoke think- 
ing, to review, to explain, to analyze, to identify, to arouse interest, to 
stimulate an inquiring attitude, to guide research, to challenge values and 
attitudes, or to develop social sensitivity 


Kinds of Questions 

There are many types of questions, and the following list might be con- 
sidered a beginning, classified according to function 

" Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New York Alfred A Knopf, Inc , I9S5) 
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1 Challenge is provocative stimulates critical thinking, may com 
pel a student to compare, contrast, or think ahead 

2 Application implies use of knowledge to solve a problem 

3 Analysts determines elements, connections, interactions, inter 
dependence, and other aspects of ideas or problems 

4 Comprehension indicates depth of understanding, of ability to 
translate from symbols, verbal forms, and different levels of 
learning 

5 Interpretation explains the meaning of data, observations of 
actual happenings such as seeing children at play, or analysis of 
films other audiovisual aids, and readings 

6 Synthesis recombines old or new information or experiences into 
original ideas, or relationships 

Categorization arranges ideas or abstractions into some form of 
classification which has definable similarities 

8 Diagnosis determines causal relationships that explain a given 
outcome or situation This may be done, for example, in relation 
°j" ure rate of d * v orce, or possible explanation for a 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


entification determines important parts of a problem, recog 
nizes separate elements, values, beliefs, attitudes, notes similar! 
ties and differences 

lationshps are used to indicate the importance of ends and 

f CaUSe and e ® ect> an d the complexity and interdepend 
ence of factors underlying a problem or situation 

f * ^ stlTnu tls encourages students to be inventive or ong 

unmnai eX ^ enment ’ t0 ^ umc l ue > ar) d to utilize resources in 
unusual ways 

feelings" I)r ° Inpts 1111 awareness of the importance of 

and value"" students 111 their awareness of their attitudes 

make dear th^ "" *.s type attempt to 

make clear the various aspects of issues 

stand imDr^t sludents *° make choices and to under 

Stand important reasons for them 

l7~° n deV t PS tlW the vital pornts in 

a discussion or in problem solving 


If critical thinking is to bp ci,™, i , ■. 
interpret what has been learned or , n d ' T students beln g asked to 
» to respond to data presented to them? 
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Does the question require the student to rearrange, summarize, translate 
from one level of abstraction to another, apply principles, or make gener- 
alizations? Is it necessary to interpolate or extrapolate information to 
determine consequences, effects, or implications? In food preparation, for 
example, students may be challenged to consider the effect of an increase 
or decrease in temperature, changes m the proportion or substitution of 
ingredients 

Questions appropriate to the maturity of the students and the type of 
lesson must be asked at the nght point in the lesson, when the students 
are ready and able to answer them Questions should be posed in a logical 
sequence If the content is especially difficult, a teacher can start with the 
simple and then move on to the more arduous and comprehensive in 
quines Only questions that are essential should be posed so that time 
will not be wasted nor the organization of the lesson disrupted Questions 
should encourage originality All too often students are held to answers 
from the textbook or information given by the teacher Uncommon ideas 
should be fostered, and questions should be formulated in such a way as 
to elicit free responses Students should be able to grasp readily the 
intent of the query, the teacher should be prepared to rephrase her 
questions 

Often students are under the impression that there can be only one 
nght answer to any question To motivate divergent thinking, consider as 
many approaches as possible If the teacher desires a student to amplify 
an answer, the teacher might ask Would you elaborate your idea? Can 
you give an example? Can you cite any authorities who subscnbe to this 
idea? Are there any situations in which your answer would not be accept- 
able? Is there a principle involved here? Would you define certain words, 
theories, or the like? Will you summarize your important points? 

Under no circumstances should a girl be embarrassed or ridiculed for 
her answer to a question Questioning is most effective in a permissive 
atmosphere, in an environment where students are eager to leam, and 
where there is the utmost respect for the thinking of each individual in 
the group Students must be helped to see that when others doubt their 
ideas, it is the thought itself that is being challenged, not the individual 
who uttered it The teacher, in fact, should encourage students to chal 
lengc her ideas if they feel moved to do so 

Incorrect answ ers can be used to stimulate learning, for a wrong answ er 
may highlight a point that was overlooked, or it may indicate that stu- 
dents ha\e absorbed misinformation In a similar manner, mistakes or 
errors in the laboratory should stimulate questions 
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Evaluation 

Students must be taught how to ask effective questions, as well as how 
to answer them and the teacher should check the quality of her question- 
ing perhaps by asking a student or another teacher to note the questions 
she asks during a period A tape recorder in class is helpful m recording 
for later evaluation the questions and answers of teacher and students 
Opportunities for improvement should be seized at every turn Observe 
expcnenced teachers and analyze their questioning procedures It may 
be profitable to study the questions radio and television interviewers use 
Is it possible to adapt them to teaching? 


Suggestions for Further Leartung 

1 Educational experts give considerable emphasis to teaching the total 
individual Read Havighurst’s book, then select the developmental 
tasks described for the age of student in which you have the greatest 
interest 

Havighurst Robert J Developmental Tasks tn Education New 
York Longmans, Green & Company, Inc , 1953 

Now examine the various methods discussed in this chapter Which 
contributions might each method make to the developmental tasks you 
are studying? 

2 Observe a class session in home economics List statements, actions or 
other evidence of the following 

a Students were encouraged to present viewpoints differing from or 
m conflict with ideas under discussion, 
b Opportunities for group involvement, 
c Topic was related to the outside world and the social scene, 
d Teacher identified students having difficulties, 
e Questions challenged student thinking or values, 
f Class activities were related to student problems, interests, and 
needs 

3 Read about methods from among the following references, then ana 
ly z e those that have the greatest appeal to you Which could you use 
wit t e greatest confidence? Which ones trouble you, and why? Eval 
uate the extent to which you use a variety of methods in your teaching 

Hall Olive and Beatrice Paolucci Teaching Home Economics New 
York John Wiley & Sons, 1961, Chapter 8 
Hastings, Geraldine, and Ann Schultz Techniques for Effective 
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Teaching Washington, D C Department of Home Economics, Na- 
tional Education Association, n/d 

Hatcher, Hazel, and Mildred E Andrews The Teaching of Home 
Economics Boston, Mass . Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963, Chap- 
ter 6 

Williamson, Maude, and Mary S Lyle Homemaking Education in 
the High School New York Appleton-Century Crofts, 1961, Chapters 
8 and 9 

4 Visit a home economics class and make a flow chart of interaction 
Where was the attention focused? What recommendations can you 
offer? 

5 Consider a topic appropnate to home economics, such as getting along 
with people on the job, nutritious snacks, care of personal clothing, or 
managing time Consider advantages and disadvantages of the follow- 
ing methods with your choice of topic role playing, supervised study, 
laboratory, discussion, group work or others Can you see ways to use 
more than one method? 

6 In your own class or one you observe, identify the kind of questions 
asked, using the categories suggested in this chapter To improve your 
technique of interrogation, read from among the following 

Klebaner, Ruth Perlman “Questions that Teach,” Grade Teacher, 
Vol 82, No 7 (March 1964), p 10 

Suchman, J R “Learning through Inquiry,” NEA Journal, Vol 52, 
No 3 (March 1963), pp 30-32 

Torrance, E Paul “Asking Provocative Questions,” The Instructor, 
Vol LXXIII, No 2 (October 1964), p 35 
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Evaluation 

Students must be taught how to ash effective questions, as well as how 
to answer them, and the teacher should check the quality of her question- 
ing, perhaps bv asking a student or another teacher to note the questions 
she asks during a period. A tape recorder in class is helpful in recording 
for later evaluation the questions and answers of teacher and students. 
Opportunities for improvement should be seized at every turn. Observe 
expci lenced teachers and analyze their questioning procedures. It may 
be profitable to study the questions radio and television interviewers use. 
Is it possible to adapt them to teaching? 


Suggestion? for Further Learning 

1 Educational experts gi\e considerable emphasis to teaching the total 
individual Read Havighurst’s book, then select the developmental 
tasks described for the age of student in which you have the greatest 
interest 

Havighurst, Robert J Developmental Tasks in Education. New 
York Longmans, Green & Company, Inc , 1953 

Now examine the various methods discussed in this chapter. Which 
contributions might each method make to the developmental tasks you 
are studying? 

2 Observe a class session in home economics. List statements, actions or 
other evidence of the following. 

a Students were encouraged to present viewpoints differing from or 
in conflict with ideas under discussion, 
b Opportunities for group involvement, 
c Topic was related to the outside world and the social scene, 
d Teacher identified students having difficulties, 
e Questions challenged student thinking or values; 
f Class activities were related to student problems, interests, and 
needs. 

3 Read about methods from among the following references, then ana- 
lyze those that have the greatest appeal to you Which could you use 
with the greatest confidence? Which ones trouble you, and why? Eval- 
uate the extent to which you use a variety of methods in your teaching 

a , Olive, and Beatrice Paolucci Teaching Home Economics. New 
York John Wiley & Sons, 1961, Chapter 8. 

Hastings, Geraldine, and Ann Schultz Techniques for Effective 
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tive action possibilities, as in solving any genuine problem the different 
possibilities are weighed partly m terms of their acceptability to our past 
groups-as we see them 1 

Educators agree that effective grouping helps students develop, but 
they do not agree on what is a sound basis for grouping students Should 
groups be homogeneous or heterogeneous? If homogeneous, what shall 
be the basis— intelligence, reading ability, achievement, sex, or some other 
factor? Could any group be truly homogeneous? If heterogeneous, to 
what extent can students of different ages, backgrounds, and abilities be 
placed together? Is the purpose of grouping to be facilitation of teaching 
subject matter, or the development of individual students? Are these two 
purposes incompatible? 

It appears that many currently popular grouping methods cannot be 
justified, and that some may even be harmful The great danger inherent 
in homogeneous grouping is that a teacher may assume that she is dealing 
with children who are similar and consequently pay little attention to 
individual differences Wilhelms and Westby Gibson 2 found that instruc 
tional groups formed on the basis of homogeneity of some specific ability 
were not otherwise homogeneous Students quickly discern the reasons 
for their classification and tend to limit their aspirations if placed in too 
slow a group Students who mature late, or for other reasons may not be 
working to capacity, may be lost in homogeneous grouping 


The Purposes of Groups 

There are several ways to group home economics students Each stu 
dent may be allowed to choose the group she desires to enter, or the 
entire class and the teacher can work together to establish class sections, 
or the teacher may make the decision AH these systems have strengths 
and weaknesses When students are allowed to make their own choices of 
group affiliation, they may not elect those groups that would really be 
helpful to them When the teacher and pupils collectively decide the 
composition of groups, it may be possible for both students and teacher 
to fulfiU their purposes, but this method of organization can be very time 
consuming, and the teacher must decide whether the time is justified 

A teacher may wish to control the membership of committee or labora* 
tory groups in order to accomplish certain goals she has in mind She may 

'Herbert A Thelen Dynamics of Groups at Work (Chicago III The University 

of Chicago Press 1954), p 222 

S F T Wilhelms and D Westby Gibson Grouping Research Offers Leads," Edu 
national Leadership Vol 18, No 7 (April 1961), pp 410-413 
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Man does not live alone In school, in their families, in com- 
munity and recreational activities, and in many other ways, students live, 
work, and play in groups What happens to a person in a group has a 
critical influence on his life One’s self-image is sharpened as he partici- 
pates with others, and his emotional needs to belong, to achieve, and to 
receive affection are met in group hfe 

What happens in our society is determined to a great extent by the 
on o egislative bodies, community improvement committees, and 
er S rou ps How an individual’s personality develops depends upon 
a gr °T m Uencin S ^ IS hfe— their leadership, the quality of interaction 
mong e members, their motivation, and the degree to which group 
1 . 6 rea 1Z ^ ^ home economics teacher should be informed about 

m nlann° mt ^ * ° Ut ^ rou P in § an( * g r °up processes so she may apply them 
” Plammg ai *d other methods of teachmg 


Thelen says, 


BASES OF GROUPING 


the wav^tlT ne ®^ s as members of groups, and the ways we behave are 
y have learned m such groups When confronted with alteroa- 


166 
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teacher The teacher may organize students so as to avoid certain class- 
room management problems 

Some teachers have found sociometric devices helpful in organizing 
groups Each member of the class may be ashed to name three students 
with whom she would like to work in the laboratory, or whatever the 
working situation is Students’ opinions of their classmates’ abilities can 
be helpful in assigning specific students to specific task groups, at least it 
is interesting to observe how young people evaluate their classmates and 
whom they choose for certain groupings The teacher should be aware of 
her students’ capacities, and by this device she can see if her opinions 
coincide with those of students Students might be asked to point out 
from their number good writers, who could be helpful m group report 
writing, the hard workers, the best thinkers, and those who have artistic 
ability 

Grouping can be done by drawing for numbers, counting off by num 
bers, or matching pictures When time is limited or the task inconsequen- 
tial, students sitting near one another can constitute a group 

Students should have opportunities to work with persons of different 
ages, economic and social backgrounds, sex, mterests, talents, and poten 
tials Well planned group activities can provide such opportunities 
Junior high school students find it rewarding, for instance, to work with 
youngsters in the elementary grades during the study of child develop 
ment If those of different social and economic background or ability are 
placed together, the understanding of all participants is broadened 


Group Size 

Experts suggest that the most desirable group size depends upon the 
maturity of the individuals who will be involved and the type of activity 
the group is to engage in Large groups can listen to a lecture or watch 
a motion picture, but four to eight members is best for an active group 
—if there are more members than that, some of them are bound to be 
onlookers rather than participants For decision making, the group can 
be as large as fifteen members Note that the number of persons may in 
crease by simple arithmetic progression but the number of relationships 
increases geometrically In a group of five, for example, there are twenty- 
five possible relationships, in a group of eight, there are sixty-four, while 
in a group of fifteen there are two hundred and twenty-five possible per- 
sonal relationships It is obvious that the larger a group the more difficult 
the communication among its members 



Figure 9-1 A committee oper 
ates more effectively ,f students 
participate in choosing members 
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The structure of the group will reflect the wide range of characteristics 
and abilities of teacher and students. Some pupils will assume leader 
roles, particularly in areas in which they feel confident. Others will adopt 
the roles variously of questioner, clarifier, illustrator, obstructionist, 
humorist, pessimist, nodder, opinioner, originator, summarizer, follower, 
expediter, authority, and so on. Some students may be quiet, even indif- 
ferent; others will be very talkative. A few may appear confused. The 
teacher will find it expedient to discover the structure of the group by 
identifying the role its members are playing. 

When students share among themselves they are contributing to joint 
purposes and thus develop a concern for the welfare of the group. 
Responsibility tends to promote a "we” rather than an “I” feeling. The 
group should work to get all its members involved, including the timid, 
the sad, the sullen, and the rejected. Every member sooner or later should 
be given an opportunity to serve in the offices of chairman, recorder, or 
observer. The observer is an especially responsible office, for its function 
is to determine how well a group is doing. Groups must evaluate their 
growth and make plans for improved development. Much of this can be 
done by its members, especially the observer, while the group is in action, 
ky determining the extent to which goals are being realized and what 
forces are at work reducing group efficiency. When group work is con- 
tinually evaluated, students will become expert in using this important 

method. 
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GROUP PROCESSES 

If group work is to be effective, teacher and students alike must under- 
stand group dynamics— the forces that affect the behavior of the whole 
and its individual members, forces that according to Jenkins 3 are gener- 
ated by and emerge from a groups interaction and structure. 


Factors that Influence Group Structure 

A number of factors bear on the effectiveness of group work First, the 
group must have well defined purposes that are of concern to the mem- 
nrobl^ 6 7” berS , musf be "” 11 ">g >° 'earn and to work together to solve 
ml W, . 1 r ° 0m “ Vanety 0f P-"P° ses ma y eme rge A group 

Z nrol t T 7 b ' em “ mmon t0 lls ™embers-for teen agers, 

meetparenTarappLvll' 0 ^ WayS ^ aSSertmg mde P endence that ' vouId 

meZshculdl 0 ; T"*"®," 3 P°"’ erful mPuence The physical envmon- 
r::t“ d \T f0rtab ' e seall "S’ ~ve surroundings, and 

must be allowed, and thcrelust b ‘' me to accon ’P 1 ‘ sh ,he J ob 

chological envirn , i m , USt bc freedom of movement, too The psy- 
to express .deas an d"f T‘ ^ P erm,SSIVe 50 tha ‘ students will feel free 
another s views even tho'"? I 30 * 161 ' and students must respect one 
opinion contribute to enl ohi ' ”* b<J d ’ 5a 8 rcemen b for differences of 
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Figure 9-3 Group projects might be 
placed on tables designated as stations 


Here are some suggestions for brainstorming sessions adapted from 
Osborne 4 

1 Sit around a table or in a circle Exerjonc should be relaxed and 
concentrate on the problem Having refreshments just before 
brainstorming often helps to break the ice 

2 Elect one member of the group to be the leader, and direct all 
suggestions to him 

3 Elect another person to sene as secretar) It shall be her job to 

write down all the ideas expressed 

*Altx ! Oslxmit Applied Imagination (\e» lork Charles Scribner i Som 
pp 300-301 
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Suggestions for Group Work 

Certain areas of home economics lend themselves very well to group 
t-"lii"ques In a unit on selecting appropriate toys for preschool children, 
for instance the class might be divided into groups that would establish 
criteria far each of several categories of toys The fundamentals of toy 
selection should have been first studied lest the groups spend their time 
pooling ignorance 

In a home management unit, students might be divided into groups, 
each to try out certain management procedures One group might expert 
ment with a time and motion study on the easiest and quickest way to 
e a ed or to prepare a simple salad Another group could compare 
eu nt ways to clean silverware A third group might devise novel ways 
o use vacuum cleaner attachments or test various methods of shampoo 
mg upholstered furniture 

nrllwu™ exp , enences ln an area . materials to be identified, tested, 
Ua ® ™ ay be p,aced on different tables and referred to as stations 
frozen n uni r0jects include a comparison of fresh, canned, and 

different h ^ } mc ^ s as to cost > ® avor » appearance, and other criteria, 
simdiuly rodeed i t00th P aste ' OT Products might be 

Xr sl thal l , U n nt gr ° UpS m,gl " P ro S re55 °"<= Nation to an 
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to the class Nah 11 01 r""' ° several groups that brought back reports 
to make the needed obse ere . th ° rou g h preliminary discussion of how 
In a nutrition el ^ tOIiS ' nd l0 secure the necessary information 
of students in the S rou P s made a survey of the eating habits 

for a nutntion edi^ f°° Uncbroom 11115 mformation provided the basis 

sponsored by the cla 3 '° n P™ 8 ”” 1 ° f P oster5 . skits, exhibits and the like 


Brainstorming 

the ideas— pond' °j ^ r0U P wor ^ students are urged to express 
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Typical problems may be LwTT.!' VaIuabIe ldeas may emer S e 
allowance, how to Pf*t a r ,° be more P°P u l ar > how to stretch an 
get a ,ob for the summer, or how to find a husband 
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group competent to discuss the problem? The trouble with many poor 
discussions is that the problem is too trivial 


Role of the Teacher or Leader 

The emotional climate of the group often reflects the temperament of 
the teacher If she is permissive, humorous, hind, encouraging, and warm 
in her reactions, the response is usually greater A teacher must clearly 
understand her role, else there will be chaos During discussion she 
should not remam absolutely quiet m the mistaken belief that only stu- 
dents should participate, but neither should she do all the talking The 
function of a leader is to inaugurate, then to guide, the discussion 


Role of the Student Participant 

Every student participant must feel a responsibility for helpmg the 
group A discussion can be successful only if e\eiyone contributes what 
she can. From time to time individuals may raise questions, clarify state- 
ments, give illustrations, cite authorities, disagree with ideas of others, 
listen carefully, be pessimistic or optimistic about suggestions, summarize, 
add humor, nod, smile, or give other indications of interest A student 
should examine the role she played in a discussion to determine how she 
might improve her participation 


Steps in a Good Discussion 

To give a discussion a good start, a number of warmup devzces may 
be used Problems or quotations WTitten on cards, or newspaper clip- 
pings, pictures, or cartoons related to the subject matter of the discussion 
problem are each cut into two pieces, the halves then distributed ran- 
domly among the students, who enjoy finding their partners by matching 
up pieces Each pair of students then discusses the implications of its 
problem This procedure is especially effective in famil) life, child dev el 
opmcnt, and consumer education units 

Another method is to have students wnte on cards a few sentences 
indicating their reactions to a giv en w ord The teacher collects the cards 
and reads them In one nutrition class, students lnd the following reac- 
tion to the word nibble “Makes me think of calories," That's what I do 
"hen I watch TV," “I nibble when I am lonesome" The reactions pro- 
dded material for a discussion of between meal eating habits Words 
that are stimulating include borrou, for discussions about mone> . quarrel. 
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4 State the problem or the subject very clearly 

5 Students will raise their hands when they have ideas and will be 
recognized in turn by the leader 

6 The wilder the idea, the better There may be something of 
value m the thought, even though it seems stupid 

7 No student is permitted to say. That won’t work/ “That’s silly,’ 
or anything else of a discouraging or derogatory nature 

8 Keep thinking— keep the ideas coming 

9 If a student has an idea similar to one already suggested, he 
should snap his fingers and say, “Hitchhike to signify that he is 
adding a related idea 

10 It is important to have many ideas Sometimes the problem can 

e suggested the day before a scheduled brainstorming session 
so that everyone can start getting ideas ahead of time 

11 At the end of the session, organize the ideas under appropriate 
categories 

12 Select the best five or ten ideas, then decide on the best way to 
act on them 


THE DISCUSSION METHOD 

time^iUsTe^r!^'’.! f ° Und dlscusslon method unpredictable Some 
what is mvoNedr/he method ma “ eXaS P eratln S Understanding 

One of the mod r d ma ^ ma ^ e success in using it more certain 

a d scussioJ TjT e ° f n ° tl0nS 1$ th3t an ^° ne lead or participate in 
to by tr,r ^ that ba laa ™* a " d only way 

with recitation °, , , ,s cussion method must not be confused 
a group or class examines 6 i 3 '" 18 Wrai ’S lln & It is a technique whereby 
the best aolZr^ 1 ^ 5 ° f a Pflem, then attempts to reach 

priate situations ami not^n e^ry clas^'period™^ *" ^ ^ 


Selection of a Problem 

is of significance™'* 6 effeC ‘ 1Ve unIess lf evolves around a problem that 
‘hat the members dee 6 7 *“* " sh ™ ld so vital to the group 
future seldom stimuli a* solutlon > for problems of the remote 
mediacy of a problem h 18011851011 The teacher might evaluate the xm 
arise in the group? DnJ ^ herself some questions Did the problem 

hers? Will a discussion of thrombi™ 7 b°7 " afIeCt ma " y ° f ^ mem 
tlie problem be helpful to the group? Is the 
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facing groups, on one side are the questioners on the other, the respond 
ents After a time, the panels may be reversed 
“Radioscopic Examination is a good technique for disclosing the struc 
ture of a subject Prior to the discussion, groups of students are assigned 
categories of the subject about which to gather facts Later when that 


Figure 9-4 S tting 
tales d scussion 


a circle facili 
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for discussions about relations with brothers and sisters, holiday foods , 
for a discussion of meal preparation, and so on The reactions may be 
v ritten on cards or expressed orally 

Another \\ armup device is the incomplete sentence written on the 
board Students are ashed to complete it as they wish Such sentences 

mi^ht include 1 think a father should ” “When a boy 

asks y ou for a date — “A good dress for a school party is 

— An after school snack is and so on 

Hawng students look at an emotionally charged picture of a person or 
group of people can stimulate a discussion, or students can be asked their 
reactions to a topical story read by the teacher News and picture maga- 
zines are good sources for material of this type The photographs might 
be of a mother with a small child playing in a park, a child saying 
good by to his parents as he is leaving for camp, a tearful or joyful re 
union of family members a family on an outing or having dinner, an 
automobile accident, a young couple on a date The picture must, of 
course relate to the proposed subject matter of a discussion 
A challenging question is often a quick starter, for example, "What 
does Thanksgiving mean to you?’ ‘What is a good husband like?” "Can 

WhCn y ° U WCre five years old?> ‘ VVhat 1S y° ur strongest mem 
oryr' What is the most extravagant thing you could do?” For variation, 
ie c ass can play Pass It-On,’ in which the teacher asks a question of 
e irs stu ent in the group, who answers, then turns to the person 
esi e her and says, “What do you think? ' Each student responds in turn 
the class' 505 * 6 *** * Um un * d question has been passed around 

, n „ a Un IS es P ecia % effective in starting discussion or stimulat- 

i airier £ dass ,s asud ,o » 

called ben,. co , ,S sometimes known as ‘ Discussion 66, so 

These sess ° f S ‘ X persons S et together and talk for six minutes 

talk for fire " ° Va " ed> for lns >ance, “Discussion 45"-four persons 

“Chatter Sessions'* ct' 7 by d ' (Fcre "' "™-. « “Party Line" and 

udents can help in creating names for these groups 

Method Variations 

ci ilk adantahl/. ^ tec * in,f l ue recommended by Reeder, 8 seems espe 

> adaptable for re\ ie\v or summation Tlie clLs is divided into 

and Teaching Effectiveness /Til to hi crease Interest, Fartici/xttlon 
nacn, N Y Cornell Extension Bulletin No 907) Tree 
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Influences on the Thinking of Students 

Every teacher must be aware of the complexity of factors that influence 
the way individuals think in a discussion situation Their traditions, reli- 
gion, ethnic backgrounds, the part of the world in which they live, and 
the dominant people m their lives are all reflected in their ideas Lan- 
guage skills may be a potent deterrent to satisfactory discussion If stu- 
dents cannot adequately express their ideas and feelings, or are unfamiliar 
with the meanings of certain words, they are in poor position to make 
valid contnbutions. 

Thinking is facilitated when students are given an opportunity to test 
their ideas and to discover many angles of a problem, a belief, or an 
attitude Discussion helps students to respect the ideas of others and to 
increase appreciation of other students 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

I Considerable material has been published on working in groups After 
you have read from among the following references, list some impor- 
tant concepts about group work, with particular emphasis on home 
economics 

Bradford, Leland P Group Development Washington, DC Na 
tional Training Laboratories and National Education Association, 
1961 

* The Dynamics of the Discussion Group,” Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol IV, No 2 (Spring 1948), entire issue 

Hereford, Carl F Organizing Group Discussions Austin, Texas The 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, The University of Texas, 1961 

How to Lead Discusstons Chicago, 111 Adult Education Associa- 
tion, 1955 

Miles, Matthew B Learning to Work in Groups New York Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, 1959 

Thelen, Herbert A Dynamics of Groups at Work Chicago, III 
University of Chicago Press, 1963 

Thelen, Herbert A ‘Purpose and Process in Groups,” Educational 
Leadership, Vol 21, No 3 ( December 1963 ), pp 143-145 
2 Observe several classes in home economics Identify the group dy- 
namics at work and what factors have generated the forces that are 
operative To what extent was grouping a factor? Read the following 
for additional insight 
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category is being discussed in class, the student who is responsible for the 
facts will be considered the resource person Tor example, if the subject 
matter is dating categories may cover the age when dating begins, the 
values of dating as cited by research, and the effect of locale on customs 
Sometimes several students may be designated 'listening posts” in a 
discussion group They are charged with spotting specific ideas brought 
out by the group If the cost of a date is the topic, one listening post may 
be on guard for all low expenditure ideas, another for the high expendi 
ture ideas 


In junior high school classes, where the span of interest is short and it 
is difficult for students to sit still for long, the ‘pop up technique may be 
use tu ents sit in a circle and pop up when they have something to 
say-but not more than one student at a time may hold the floor This 
method is good, too, for a review session 

hese are only a few suggestions for making discussions lively The 
in planning ^ t0 1156 lrna S inatl0n and to have students participate 


followpH 1 Ste ^i m C * LSCUSSIon K t0 define the problem clearly, which is 
Ue~b ZFT* analyS6S ° f P° ssible «"» the situation 

luld be seW S t T 0Uld be exammed Finally, the best solution 
deciding when rtf Z “‘T ° f ™P Iementln g « outlined This includes 
Sel aCt ‘° n W,U take ^ Where •* «» done, and who 


Malang a Discussion Worthwhile 

personal ^'ives'of^ the ™ ^ ^ ** P roblem 15 116(1 mt ° ‘ he 

urged to cite exnene P 1Clpanls m the discussion Students should be 

involvements with the^obh^^e ref ? 88 m , dlCatlve of their P artlcuIar 
social problems cannot h p i relatl0n of the problem to important 

ourlymamag” as Z be ,° V6rI ° ok6d example, ,n the problem of 

Z7t: n a ;Z, 1,f0 class > th6 6il66is ° f ™ m p ul 

discussing ways to imn™ _ cons,d ered A group of expectant mothers 
the supply and costs of ^ ^ dietS ma ^ ^ nd necessary to compare 

stores Intelligent discuss Van0US DUtntl0us foods available in the local 
through reading, talking fa* reqUlres P re paration-assemblage of facts 
or investigating resources g t e ? erts * makm g observations experimenting, 
information with discrimi t** must en couraged to use sources of 
35 a sta tement by an experTonthe'subJect? 13 ^^ *** &b ° Ut * “ ValU&bIe 
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Instructional technology is a reflection of the impact of 
technological change on society Compared to the expansion of knowl- 
edge, increased enrollments, teacher shortages, and similar problems, the 
aids of instructional technology may appear insignificant But the wise 
use of technology in education should not be underestimated Snow 1 
believes that electromcs, automation, and atomic energy are the strongest 
forces of change that the world has ever experienced Teachers must 
understand those forces so that today’s students can be educated to 
master, integrate, and control them tomorrow Teaching must change to 
meet the innovations According to Dale 2 emphasis m contemporary 
education must be on the development of creative skills m commumca- 
tlQ n, thinking abilities, and lifelong tastes The curriculum builders. Dale 
believes, carry a heavy burden They must identify the skills, information, 


‘ C P Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution (New lork Cam 
“Ntlge University Press, 1959), p 31 

Edgar Dale, ‘In a Decisne Decade There is No Room For Am Rears,’* Audio- 
visual Inslrurtion, Vol 7, No 5 (Ma> 1961), p 190 
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Rasmussen, Margaret, and Lucy Prete Toward Effective Grouping 
Washington, D C Association for Childhood Education International, 
1962 

3 Recall your best teacher What kind of group processes were charac- 
te zstic of her teaching? 

4 Analyze your skills as a group worker What are your strengths? Your 
weal nesses? What might you do by way of improvement? 

5 The next time you are present in a nonschool group make some mental 
notes of the quality of the group work How was decision making 
effected? What u as important in this situation? 

C Read the following pamphlet, then consider applications of the content 
to your own teaching Why not set up a similar experiment and test 
the result of Kurt Lewins work? 

Gallup, Gladys What Research Shows About Group Discussion 
Leading to Group Decision Washington, D C Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1950 
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figure 10-1 A portable television studio which may be used in any classroom (TEIED S 
Mobile Television Control Center ) 


used solely for noncommercial educational television programs Closed- 
ttrcuit television programs can be received only by designated sets One 
of the greatest potential advantages of educational television is that it will 
allow a good teacher to reach great numbers of students In these days of 
teacher shortages, master teachers could be used to present most of the 
basic course content 

Television is immediate New ideas and important events can be trans- 
mitted quicUy to a large audience, and every \ie\\er has the equivalent 

a front row seat Educational experiences be) ond the reach of the 
classroom can be brought in through television Students might not other 
WlSe ba\e such close contact with sophisticated demonstrations, delicate 
e( juipment, rare art, an outstanding teacher, a resource person or an 
authority on a subject 

La rge classes can be taught well by television, and teIe\ision teachers 
Lan eo\er much material in a short time Kinescopes (films of television 
Programs) of good lessons can be used again and again Schoo space 
can !>e used more effectisely Programs can be reproduced sen mespen 
Sl ' el yssith videotape Another advantage of s.dcotape is instantaneous 
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and competences that can be learned from programmed instruction and 
independent study, and analyze how they can be closely tied with other 
learnings These goals should supersede the development of a system for 
the use of technological aids Technology should serve the curriculum, 
not lead it 

Dale suggests that teachers be aware of the many experiences that 
students have had outside the classroom with television, radio, visits to 
museums viewing motion pictures, reading in libraries, listening to rec 
ords, visiting art galleries, and so on He suggests that outside viewing 
be assigned just as outside reading is Every available resource should be 
utilized in some systematic way in planning a curriculum 

Each aid should be carefully selected Teachers and students must 
clarify their particular needs problems, or mterests Are certain values, 
attitudes, or beliefs to be challenged? Are solutions to certain problems 
sought? Is a sensitivity to different patterns of family living in order? 
Whatever the goal, an appropriate aid, or aids, can be found Frequently 
a single aid will not suffice, but the utilization of many types of materials 
will enrich the experience of students, and they will be better fortified to 
tackle their own problems 


PROJECTED TECHNIQUES 

In using all projected techmques, the teacher must prepare students 
or what they will be viewing and how it applies to their learning 


Television 

Tdevision has become firmly established as an educational tool Today, 
, l j V6r ^ ome ^ as one or more television receivers, and hundreds of 
It is .r^ lC ! S , an ^ colIe S es make regular use of televised instruction 
ence^ l' C 6 * at educatlonaI television will before long reach an audi 

school 5 uT ^ th , at f ° r commercla l television, and that nearly every 
school will have at least one closed circuit television system 


Advantages of Television 

familiar r , Ge ^ television, commercial television is the most 
others ton 61 /™ COmmerclal Programs may be designated as educational, 
mume’itin ’ r mCOrporate some educational value The Federal Com 
mumcations Commission (FCC) has designated certain channels to be 
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available, and teachers have difficulty in making selections Some kind of 
system for review and evaluation of films is sorely needed 
Teachers and students can make their own films For a report on 
housing, one student made a film of homes m the slum areas of her com 
munity to show the need for federal and community housing projects 
Granted that the use will be geared to the goals, interests, and needs of 
the students, each teacher can guide the presentation of the film to best 
meet these objectives A few examples may clarify these points 
Films can do much to challenge ideas about family life For a senior 
high school class studying comparative farm!) life, the teacher selected 
the film “The Sampan Family,” 3 which shows the simple, daily life of a 
Chinese family living on a nverboat The Chinese family and the Amer- 
ican family are seen to have the same basic daily tasks of eating, sleeping, 
sewing, and earning a living, although they solve them differently The 
cooperation and close ties of kinship have implications for our own family 
living Other films that might be used for a similar purpose include ‘ The 
Japanese family,” 4 “The Peiping Family, 5 and Four Families,” 6 a film 
about French, Indian, Canadian, and Japanese families, with comments 
by anthropologist Margaret Mead, which highlights ways m which fam- 
ilies are alike and ways m which they differ 
Many students hold their first paid jobs while they are still in high 
school The role of the family in adjusting to the outside work of indi 
vidual members is a good topic for discussion in both home economics 
classes and adult groups The film, “Homer Starts to Work,’ 7 might be 
used in connection with discussions on the feelings that young people 
have about jobs, the reactions of their famihts, and ideals worthy of con 
sideration in work 


8mm Films 

The 8mm sound film has been called the paperback of the audiovisual 
industry The projector is lighter to carry and easier to thread and operate 

3 The Sampan Family, International Film Board, New \ork 1949 16mm, black 

and white, sound, 19 mm „ , , , 

4 The Japanese Family,’ International Film Board New York, 1949, 16mm, black- 

and white sound, 23 mm , , . 

3 The Peiping Family, International Film Board, New York, 1949 16mm, black 
and white, sound, 21 mm , 

“‘Four Families, produced for the Canadian Broadcasting Compan), may be 
^nted from New lork University Film Library or other libraries, 16mm black and 
'"■Inte, sound, 60 min . „ , ,, , 

71 Homer Starts to Work, Teaching Dims Custodians New ^ork, 16mm, black 
a «d white, sound, 10 min 
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playback of both picture and sound to provide immediate evaluation of 
student and teacher performance A library of good tapes can be thus 
built up, and other schools can share the tapes Television is ideally suited 
to teaching with models, maps and other visual presentations Authorities 
are convinced that teaching on television is of more uniformly high 
quality than occurs regularly in the classroom 


Drawbacks of Television 

The most significant disadvantage of television is high cost Many pro 
grams are financed by foundations When these funds terminate, where 
will new sources be found? Will communities be able and willing to 
finance television? Should the government assume this responsibility? 
Experts contend that television has proven its value and that funds will 
be forthcommg but they do not know from where, or when, or how much 
e effectiveness of learning from television has been questioned 
Experiments indicate that students on the whole learn as well through 
eac nng wit out television, but the experimenters admit that schools 
a\e not ia sufficient experience with television to determine its true 
potential as an educative medium Certain fundamental factors, such as 
? lVa , 10 ” Stimu us P artl cipation, and reinforcement, must be con 
f . , ucators P oint out that participation is slighted, for students 

1 0 aS ( l uest,ons of a televised teacher In some instructional situa 
remain^ »° & j assroom sessi on is devoted to television teaching the 

classroom' teacher 1SCUSS1 ° n ‘ he te ' eV,Sed matenaI ' led by the regukr 

average l° r P re P ara tion of a television lesson is great-an 

teacher mus^h °“ rS ^ thlrty minute Iesson The <l uallt >' of the 
the large nn h SU P cnor Foor teaching cannot be condoned because of 
6 lar S e number °f students involved 


Films 


of appealing to'the' 6 * meaM of 8‘™g a group a common experience, 
relationships, and o“ gTi^gThem' h' 11 ” 6 ‘b™ l ° ™ derstand absbaCt 
"ith other people places and °PPortumty to identify themselves 

literally be broughUnto the rl Tbr ° u S h medium the world can 
sound, in black and wh i “ sroom Educational films can be silent or 
one reel - usually 16 - 

secured from a variety of soureef ™ nUteS ‘° sW Fl ' mS ^ 
or costmc onlv tr™ ^ S> some for a fee but many of them free 

costing only transport^ charges A bewildering number of films is 
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of food is another area to be explored 10 Filmstrips can be used to review 
or reinforce learnings, to highlight important points in a textbook, or for 
individual study with a hand viewer 

Many filmstrips are available for use in home economics courses, hence 
certain criteria for selecting from among them must be observed Is the 
filmstrip appropriate for the maturity of the students to whom it is to be 
shown? Will it make a logical contribution to the learning of students? Is 
it technically and educationally well produced? Is the subject matter 
accurate and up to date? 

Sources of filmstrips are listed in the Wilson Filmstrip Guide 11 and 
Educational Media Index, 12 and in special sections of home economics 
magazines Many filmstrips are available free from business firms The 
U S Department of Agriculture and other government agencies offer 
many excellent filmstrips 13 


Slides 

Slides are created either photographically or by some art process, usu- 
ally drawing or painting Home economists adept in the use of the camera 
can become proficient in filming slides appropriate to their field Slides 
made with 35mm camera and color film are most striking, producing 2" 
x 2" color transparencies Slides are projected by a slide projector suited 
to their size A projector for the 2" x 2" slides may be attached to a film- 
strip projector A slide projector for x 4" slides is sometimes attached 
to an opaque projector 

The handmade slides — W x 4" in size— may be of several types Pic 
hires drawn on slides of etched glass or plastic with ink, crayon, or pencil 
are particularly useful for showing costumes, furniture styles, or various 
cuts of meat Pictures drawn on gelatine-coated slides with transparent 
water colors or ink are especially appropriate for illustrating flower 
arrangements, explaining scientific processes, or indicating the steps in 
budgeting 


10 Convenience Cooking,” Evaporated Milk Institute, Chicago, 111 , 1965, color, 
41 frames 

n rdmstrip Guide, issued by II W Wilson Company 950 University Avenue, New 
York, N Y , until 1961 (found in most libraries) 

,a Educational Media Index (New York McGraw Hill Book Comp-inj, issued since 
1961) In addition to filmstrips, includes films, videotapes, kinescopes, recordings, 
tapes, models, slides, transparencies, cross media kits, and programmed instruction 
13 filmstrips and Slide Series, US Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Hand- 
book No 222 (Washington, D C Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office) 
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than the 16mm projector Forsdale 8 is of the opinion that the emergence 
of the 8mm sound film is an outstanding contribution to educational 
media The cartridge film requires no threading or rewinding It is easily 
placed m a slot in the machme This cartridge film lends itself readily to 
the single concept film These films range in length from thirty seconds to 
four minutes and are best used where the portrayal of motion is impor- 
tant Examples might be the steps in sectioning a grapefruit, dressing an 
infant, sewing a zipper m a placket, or making a bed This type of film 
might be used as background for class discussions of problem situations, 
such as how to overcome shyness, how to spend money wisely, or how to 
find a summer job 

A decision must be made about the topics that would be most helpful 
in class instruction Films about the community, taken while traveling, 
and about home experiences might be adapted for classroom use These 
films might be made by the teacher or students 


Filmstrips 

Filmstrips do not have the dramatic appeal of films, but other attributes 
ot this aid make it a valuable teaching device Brown® colls filmstrips “a 
u in a landful, an apt description for these aids Compact, simple 
o use and requiring little space for storage, filmstrips consist of a series 
'LL', ILL 165 “ d captions arranged in sequence on 35mm film to tell a 
p e e s ory Filmstrips consist of from twenty to fifty frames Longer 

them L'' are m ° re ln use °'™g to the time it takes to project 

c ™ ‘ mst,lps ar f ava ‘ Iabk ■" black and white and in color When a 

called a ^ ° n d ‘ SCS ° r ,ape - accom panies it, the filmstrip is 

nlavern r s In add,h ° n t0 ,he fiI ™b.p projector, a record 

player or tape recorder is needed 

filmstara'IL be USCd ln h ° me econonll cs in many ways Show how 
-if 7 ,each ‘ ng ,he *■"* ° f food preparation, clothing 

about topics’ sud,'" s’ mfiTt a " d h ° me mana g ement FlmstnpS 

types of food nr n an d cb| ld feeding, good manners at home, or 

alsobeemDlnf eparatlon are a!s o available Aesthetic appreciations can 
by filmstrips Rd In ‘" eSt ln foods of other countries can be stimulated 
a ln g t e importance of equipment to the preparation 


Publications, Teachers College Fdm Education (New York 
0 James W Brown, Biehard B , Umv " s ' t Y. 1962), p v 
Materials and Methods I New w '5 and Fred F Harcleroad A V Instruct 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1964), p 
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One foods teacher made an interesting collection of slides showing 
traditional dishes of other countries, which the class found useful m its 
study of international foods Slides of attractive cakes, desserts, vegetable 
dishes, and so on can be used to establish standards for the appearance 
of prepared foods 

Teaching flower arrangements often presents problems because flowers 
are seasonal, frequently costly, and sometimes difficult to procure A file 
of flower arrangements can be built up if pictures of them are taken when- 
ever an occasion presents itself 

Some of the many factors to be considered m furnishing a home can 
be graphically highlighted by the use of slides One New York University 
graduate student made slides to show how she furnished a one room 
apartment, spending only $300 The slides demonstrated vividly just how 
a clever room arrangement was attained by the ingenious use of second- 
hand furniture and remnants for draperies, pillows, and upholstery How 
color, line, and texture were suited to the interests and personality of the 
occupants were highlighted, as was the economy of expenditure 

Slides are valuable, too, in providing permanent records of experiences 
or occasions, in showmg pictorial evidence of the progress students make 
m acquiring skills, improving posture or personal appearance, and m 
giving a comprehensive view of the work done in certain professional 
areas in home economics In one school, slides have been made showmg 
many aspects of the home economics program— class activities, highlights 
of student trips into the community, and field or home experiences These 
slides have been reshuffled to suit various occasions, or certain ones have 
been formed into specific programs For instance, some slides, with ap- 
propriate commentary, have been shown to prospective students invited 
to visit the home economics department They may be borrowed by other 
teachers or schools, show at PTA meetings, or used at various other 
community functions Some have been shown to give beginning home 
economics students a foretaste of the activities m store for them To keep 
the file up to date, new slides are added from time to time, ineffective ones 
discarded, and fresh programs made to suit new purposes A tape re- 
corded commentary may accompany the slides 


Slides for Rental or Purchase 

Schools can purchase, rent, or borrow slides from the follow ing sources, 
among many others The Museum af Modem Art in New York City has 
slides for sale on housing and home furnishings The Society for Visual 
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interesting ^ ^ °P a< 3 ue P a P er ma y be mounted on the glass plate to make 
Overne A P ‘ Ct ^ g °° d and P°° r posture o r the relation of 

other onaoi l* “ n erwei S* lt t0 personal appearance Textiles yarns or 
“t jtes “ Ca " be med ms,ead ° f P a P« » making effective 

of slides The'fnlJ 7 3160 ° f h ° me economics can profit from intelligent use 
the field ow mg suggestions serve merely to indicate the scope of 


Use of Slides in Home Economics 

are necessary in' 111 ! 65 Ca " b<i desi S ned t0 show what dietary adjustments 
certain fS “^T " 8 ^ members whole allergic to 

of nutritious low calonefoods f ' ° Ver "' ei S ht and so on Showing slides 
fore more effective than me 1 ” eXam P le ls more dramatic and there 
re y naming and discussing them 




Figure 10-3. Step-by-step 
learning can be provided by the 
overhead projector. (Courtesy of 
American Optical Company.) 



The standard duplicator, which is found in most schools, also will pro- 
duce transparencies. The photocopy machine will copy newspaper or 
magazine articles, colored illustrations, charts, graphs, diagrams, and 
other printed material for transparencies Black-and-white transparencies 
can be enlivened with color overlays, or by the application of color tapes. 
Magic Markers, or colored inks. 


Suggestions for Use 

In home furnishings classes, floor plans could he projected and cutouts 
of furniture arranged on the screen by a student for other students to 
evaluate or suggest rearrangements. Full color transparencies of attractive 
room settings or storage facilities may he made and projected for discus- 
sion and evaluation. Students can present their own room designs on 
transparencies. Overlays could develop the furnishing of a room as a 
step-by-step process. 

In clothing classes, colored plastic film might be used to demonstrate 
various color schemes. Silhouettes could be drawn on a transparency and, 
with the use of overlays, harmonies of line, mass, and color can be demon- 
strated. Accessories, such as hats, jewelry, and handbags, can be projected 
on a basic silhouette to dramatize their effects. 

In nutrition, interesting charts could be made of colored tapes to 
highlight nutritive values of foods within a food group, such as fruits and 
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Education Chicago, 111 , Ins many slides for sale, including some of 
unusual traits and vegetables The American Dietetic Association in Chi 
cago and the American Home Economics Association in Washington, 
D C , have sets ot slides on career possibilities for loan or purchase 


The Overhead Projector 

The ove head projector offers an unusually versatile and an exciting 
hallcnge to the imag, nation of every teacher of home economics The 
ST ‘ S 77 7 10 ° POrate “ nd reqn,res IlttIe maintenance It projects 
acetate 7 S u Z.f " Co!or 'mnsparcnc.es made on sheeis of 
screen and" "7 I 7 ° r 10 " * 10 ” 7,16 Ima S e 1S projected onto a 
I s and! C y WS 6 m a ^ ''S hted The teacher faces her 
777777 eye C0ntact w,lh ,hem daring her presentation Look 

for her to lookTftlcree^ ^ pr0)ec,or males " I,nnecessaI >’ 
parencios can be snf be Preserved for future use, for trans 

encies can be purcllc/or Zt 77 a " d agam A ' ,braiy ° f tranSpar 
oan select material all I f may make her °™ Th<! teacher 
visuals rather than r? ? G 1 aS ^ < * esires ’ an d can narrate for her own 

to underline key words" or"!"" S ° me0ne e,se ’ s oommentary It is possible 
special attention P°mt to parts of a diagram that require 

more than five) The 777 provided through the use of overlays (not 
be used by covering all bluhTfirT'" 13 '^" “ an0ther techn, 9 ue If ca ” 
the discussion of one point the te u 0 ™' by 3 P ’ am p,ece ° f paper ^ 
The acetate film for t ' ac ^ er moves to the next 
in sheets cut to the exam S P^ rencies 1S available m rolls, large sheets, and 

Transparene.e S m:;lp: eD 0 I U d em,hepr0)eCtor 

transparencies while she 1 ° ^ ^ rior to use « or the teacher can create 

board writing important WOr ^ in S much as she would at a chalk 

pencil Felt tip markers ^ 3 c ^ ina marking pencil or a grease 

diagrams charts, or sunilTr^ ^ C3n be used for writing or making 
departments are’ especially" .177 W ‘ de p01nted P ens - found 1,1 ar ‘ 
Varicolored pencils nmrtn^ e 1Ve ^ use< ^ with special acetate inks 

PIamorpLe m ed7:7;t:t:r° rSPeC,a,detai1 

a wide variety of colors and w d h * 3Cetate ta P e > which is available in 
graphs These tapes can be used' a! V* elpful m P re P ann g charts and 
TO object, and to make arrows or other symbol"" " tranSparency ' to outI “ e 



Figure 10-3 Step by-step 
learning can be provided by the 
overhead projector (Courtesy of 
American Optical Company ) 



The standard duplicator, which is found in most schools, also will pro- 
duce transparencies The photocopy machine will copy newspaper or 
magazine articles, colored illustrations, charts, graphs, diagrams, and 
other pnnted material for transparencies Black and white transparencies 
can be enlivened with color overlays, or by the application of color tapes, 
Magic Markers, or colored inks 


Suggestions for Use 

In home furnishings classes, floor plans could be projected and cutouts 
of furniture arranged on the screen by a student for other students to 
evaluate or suggest rearrangements Full color transparencies of attractive 
room settings or storage facilities may be made and projected for discus 
sion and evaluation Students can present their own room designs on 
transparencies Overlays could develop the furnishing of a room as a 
step by step process 

In clothing classes, colored plastic film might be used to demonstrate 
various color schemes Silhouettes could be drawn on a transparency and, 
with the use of overlays, harmonies of line mass, and color can be demon- 
strated Accessories, such as hats, jewelry, and handbags, can be projected 
on a basic silhouette to dramatize their effects 

In nutrition, interesting charts could be made of colored tapes to 
highlight nutritive values of foods within a food group, such as fruits and 
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vegetables Cost comparisons of foods that yield similar nutritive values 
could also be dramatically presented Analysis of a student's diet m front 
of the class, just as the English teacher corrects a paper, is valuable 
Studying the foods of other countries through sketches or colored repro 
ductions is another possibility 

In studies of family life, a transparency may be made of an emotionally 
Charged picture Students could then unte a paragraph about it, develop 
a story, or evaluate the action that appears to be taking place This pro 
ure may yield insights mto students' values, attitudes, and beliefs 

Statishcs about vanous aspects of fam]Jy , cou]d be hlcal , 

jected at appropriate times 6 r r 

made f0 „°„ d map ° f !he Umted Stat « ° r world might be 

Turces oFl " Spa T Cy , Sludents can P««P«™ overlays to illustrate 
nutritious food” f °° ds ’ Sec,10ns of the world that lack certain 

so on Recines ^ ° f VanOUS soc,aI factors on food hab,ts ’ 8,111 
of matuntv ,n ch W d" °,° I,re P arat,on and clothing construction, stages 
Lps nTlt deVel T ment ' P re P aratl °n of family budgets, and the 
transparencies 101 ^ ^ ' end creative interpretations on 

en^ade e sTbmr Ved , ‘T “ P ° U " ry husbandl y «•» Eggs of differ 

The s tio t ; P is:f t ;:;:, d,v,dua r^ ,nt ° 

distinctions among grades raoVd^Ted”* ^ d,S,,n B ulshable ' and 

projector Fust ftM^w tb n tb UC,IOn Ca " be elIected with the overhead 

This procedure saves time «nd miS ' akeS ,mmedlate ' y 

Opaque Projection 

m0St an T hnd of two dLLIm^I 116 lnstn ™ ent that can project al 
pictures, photographs, and d ’ nonlr ansparent material, such as 
magazme color plates showmf b °° k pageS ’ new$ P a P er cl, PP in S s ’ 
room arrangements, and the like tc » f Se * tuigs ’ fashl0n designs, foods, 
tuated by the projector ca t * x 1 es > the textures of which are accen 
objects or specimens, handwntt^n *T apS ’ postcards > and drawings, flat 
Some machines have a pointer 3ta 4 yP ed information, and so on 

items on the material being shn^ 30 ^" 16111 S ° tIiat a teacher ma y pinpoint 
6 %Vn % hin gmg a number of pictures to 
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gether in an ordered sequence, a step by-step process may be examined 
Drawings with captions may be prepared by students on a strip of paper 
that may be pushed through the projector. 

The primary advantages of this type of projection are low cost, ease of 
use, suitability to a wide range of materials, and dramatic appeal Ma- 
terials for projection are easily prepared The chief disadvantage is that 
the room must be very dark for good projection 


AUDIO AIDS 

The use of listening aids adds another dimension to the learning of 
students Sound is the oldest form of communication of man, and today 
the use of tapes, recordings, and similar devices is receiving more empha- 
sis in education 


Listening 

If students are to realize the greatest benefit from audio aids they may 
have to be taught how to hsteji Research indicates that the average per- 
son spends 42 per cent of his time listening, 32 per cent speaking, and 16 
per cent reading Listening is closely correlated with thinking and speak- 
ing and with reading and writing skills There are a number of factors 
that influence the efficacy of listening, according to Taylor 14 When the 
message is challenging, the environment conducive, the health of the 
listener good, and his attitude toward learning positive, then listening is 
beneficial Other factors include the ability of the individual to under- 
stand the meaning of spoken words to identify similar associations with 
them In addition, he must organize the ideas conveyed in some meaning- 
ful manner, and be sensitive to the moods or nuances of the speaker or 
source of communication Dale 15 suggests that people stop listening when 
too many ideas are being fired at them too fast When speakers do not 
suggest an action, listeners' attentions drift Persons who are involved hear 
accurately— a keen listener has questions in mind, which he hopes will be 
answered 

14 Sandford E Taylor, Listening, What Research Says to the Teacher, No 29 
(Washington, DC Department of Classroom Teachers and American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1964) 

,s Edgar Dale, 'Why Don’t We Listen? The Newsletter, Vol XXVIII, No 6 
March 1963 (Columbus, Ohio Bureau of Educational Research The Ohio State 
University) 
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According to Taylor to be fruitful a listening program should include 
the improvement of classroom acoustics and the creation of an atmosphere 
encouraging effects e listening The teacher should estimate the amount 
of time students spend in listening, and other methods should be alter 
nated because it is impossible for students to sustain high levels of atten- 
tion to one voice for extended periods 
Students must realize the importance of listening by evaluating and 
trymg to improve their own habits Certain activities can make them more 
sensitive Teachers can draw attention to sounds and indicate what to 
listen for in the material 

A student can leam to distinguish fact from fiction, recognize pertinent 
ideas, and distinguish sweeping statements that are not based on given 
data Finally, he can learn to avoid the hazards of careless listening 


The Tape Recorder 

. , a ^ e recor ^ in g s are widening avenues of communication Schools 
wnrl!i T GS i ^ another ’ as students and teachers throughout the 
Forres n C aSS ^ C0rres P 0n d by tape with students abroad in Armed 
the rhiM C ^ 0ols or in sc ^ools fpunded by American firms for 

as Wnrl i^t ° 1 r ^ em P Io y ees stationed abroad An organization known 
teacher a ? P ! S i 0r EdUCatl0n > Inc ofe* a tape exchange service for 
"nee D e StU /“° Ugh ° Ut the W0rid16 of its tapes, for in 
r 2 ol7 j’ y i Vern0n B SchuItz * 1S titled, “Favorite Foods of 
For cl as tr n0dl ’ ^ T ° PtCS > 1$ ltS publication 

child develrm S ^ ° n S ma ^ P^ a y s depicting situations appropriate for 
yout horn' rr °v fa ” ,ly Ufe daKes ca " be ‘aped Interviews with 
person aboi ii™” ° Ut tbe P robIe,ns of food buying, or with an elderly 
tea hers wJ] ,h S v n T ,,10n prob,ems - are °' h « polb.lit.es Imaginative 
le lsll 1 ma " y W3ys Client teaching tool 

method of emnha 3 ° f th ® ° !d game ° f "rumor,” is an effective 

the tape recorder ° f c0n ™ umcatl0n > and here - t0 °' 

simple classrnnm j Have one student tell another about a 

Tbetci:: g o i:i e :: d ° r as t er “ — — ^ «■» 

a third who has not overheard th” SeC ° nd S ‘ Udent re ' ateS ‘ he mCldent l ° 
can be done with five or more r PreVWUS conversation, and so on Thu 
cording to discover where S uden,s ' wh ° ultimately analyze the re 
about possible reasons for br ° ke down and t0 s P eoulale 

retellings er "interpretations cropped up in the 

,B World Tapes for Education, Inc PH n 

' C ’ PO Bo * 92H, Dallas, Texas 
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Recordings 

One of the promising practices in teaching home economics is the use 
of popular phonograph records This auditory aid is particularly helpful 
in highlighting certain aspects of personal, social and family living as 
experienced by individuals in the group 

Recordings demand a minimum of effort in operation and setup If the 
school does not have a phonograph, one can usually be borrowed Only 
a small portion of the class period need be devoted to the playing of re 
cordings, yet m that interval an appeal can be made to the emotions and 
intellects of the listeners, providing a background for lively discussion 

The methods for using recordings will vary with the particular needs of 
the group Playing a recording should not be an extraneous experience, 
but should be incorporated into the plans and purposes of a program It 
can be utilized in practically every area of home economics and at all 
levels 

In a clothing class, the teacher wished to use a new approach in relating 
clothing to personality The recording. Tenement Symphony 17 was 
selected as a teaching aid Students were asked to imagine the attire of 
each character portrayed in the recording During the discussion that fol 
lowed the girls were challenged to clarify the basis for their comments 
Did they for instance, associate certain kinds of clothes with specific 
personality traits, occupations and economic status? Were the associa 
tions stereotypes? 

The problem of overweight was emphasized in a study of nutrition by 
playing the recording. Too Fat Polka 18 which dramatizes the impact 
of obesity on social acceptance The same recording might be used in a 
discussion of the social and family problems besetting individuals who 
are overweight A high school teacher was concerned about the predilec 
tion of her students to wholeheartedly adopt food fads and fallacies To 
set the stage for an examination of the problem, the teacher played the 
eulogistic recording “Black Strap Molasses 19 The absurd attributes 
claimed for certain foods led the class to explore the scientific principles 
involved in determining nutritional adequacy 


17 Tenement Symphony from film Big Store by Borne Kuller Golden artist 
Tony Martin RCA Victor recording 20 3274 78 rp m 

18 Too Fat Polka composer Maclean Richardson artist Arthur Godfrey Colum 
l>«a recording 38761 78 rpm 

19 Black Strap Molasses composer Carmine Ennis and Manlon Harrington art 
ists Danny Kaye Jane Wyman Jimmy Durante Groucho Marx Decca recording 
27748 78 rpm 
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In a foods unit, the recording "Grandma's Thanksgiving” 20 could be 
the prelude for a discussion of family celebrations of holidays, family food 
traditions, the service of holiday meals, appropriate foods for a Thanks- 
giving menu, and how to dine in someone else's home. It could be used, 
too, in a family life course to discuss traditions, the role of relatives in 
family life, and entertaining in the home. In a study of family relations, 
the teacher played the recording, "A Cow and a Plow and a Frau” sl as 
a spnngboard for a discussion of the hopes, dreams, and aspirations of a 
young man looking forward to marriage. A comparison of his ideals was 
made with those of class members, and his views on the roles of wife, 
husband, and child were compared with the students’ expectations for 
them The class also compared their views with his on the importance 
and kind of material possessions a family should have. 

Commuter Blues — is a song that emphasizes the problems of subur- 
an 1 e Students m a housing or family relations unit may use it as a 
spring oar into a discussion of the impact on the family of the com- 
mutuig father and the advantages and disadvantages of living in the 
S “»• Seatlon describing the attributes of many cities from the re- 
? , _ an alta " Tower - 3 provides a good background for a discus- 
wherc they live”^ eS t ' lat ma ^ e an “dividual or family like or dislike 

suSlT^r 18 teacher might P rofita % make a survey of recordings 
a alols * u 7 T ° f h ° me “»<>»*». ^ examination of record 
preview ™ h , ^ Proems ° f recorded music offer 

come to then aHenhon! UdentS ' hemSelveS frec l uentl >' suggest records that 


Telelecture 

ers^ U tf,;rr M ; d lelephone can hear guest speak- 

ful For instance* t a™ 6 ' n ,lleir leamin S wl > en such a resource is help- 
finance “ u,d , r tS , " a d,scussi ™ « various aspects of family 
could hear a banker outline a bank's services, the head of the 

” "Grandma's Thanksgivim, " f mm „ , , 

Frank Cunkie with music bv Ha s P° em ^7 Lydia Mana Child, expanded by 

vanians.Decca recording 74529 78,,, ,rt,sls ' Fre<1 w a™g and his Pennsyl- 

Fields, artist, J am es f ‘°" " Arms and the Girl” lyricist, Dorothy 

" "Commuter Blues ” a Hav Ch 11 ,[ ecordln S 10-1533-A, 78 rpm 
«oordmg DL8838, 33yS rpm ? Album, Stmrae Serenade senes, side 2, Decca 

recording 40087, SrdeS,’ 78^°^' Gordo " Jenkins, artist, Beverly Mahr, Decca 
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teachers miles an ay from the speaker and from each other The telelecture 
can be enhanced by the use of slides or transparencies shown concurrently 
to give i feeling of personal contact with the speaker 

Hie telephonic Electrownter enables one to transmit written messages 
orer telephone wires to an audience while he is talking to that audience 
by telephone The material must be written or drawn No photographs or 
printed ropy can be transmitted The lecturer uses a special stylus and 
writes on a roll of paper What he writes is transmitted almost mstantly 
rom one telephone to another equipped with a receiver, the stylus of 
which reproduces the senders message on a screen The stylus can also 
be made to point to parts of the written message that the speaker wishes 
to emp asize A member of the audience may question the speaker, and 
u ngures or drawings are needed to amplify the answer, he may use the 
Electrownter for illustrative purposes 


Radio 

the hnmp S m ° re t * ian 6Ver a P ower ^ u l medium of communication and 
hon of lnM 0miCS teacher Sh0Uld make ever y of it Radio's provoca 
other countr p ? ^ reat 0n s ^ ort 'vave receivers, programs from 

good Pract ir u ^ 6 . eard ’ and rece P tlon of many nations is usually 
fets Ne 1 Y 6Very h ° me ” the Umted S,ates ha * one or more radio 
people almost^ place (Lygo ^ rad ‘° S acCom P an ^ 

1?""“ ra *° stat >™ cooperates noth the school, students 
“hvles Set “ ftat are a " extension of their dassroom 

relations consumeTeicf ™ “dt, 0 ’ h °™ < ™ ahn S' ch ‘ ld care family 

a topic they are studying C ° Uld be P re P ared ln connection with 

values or p S robVmfwUwhfedm°t g h anl ‘° perSOnal a ” d ^ 

homework assignment The t i.* recor *ngs might be an interesting 
standing radio programs for use^at'er in tlm classroorn ^ ° Ut 


USE OF MULTIPLE MEDIA 


Interest is increased and better 
with several effectively combined 


sustained when students are presented 
media Bizarre or exotic effects should 
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Students can assist in planning and presenting shows combining slides 
with tape recorded sound effects For example many students do not 
eat an adequate breakfast To develop enthusiasm for breakfast, a short 
program to be given during an assembly period or to club or home room 
groups could combine attractive slides of breakfast foods with the sounds 
of foods being prepared— bacon sizzling toast popping, eggs frying, juice 
being poured, the crackle of milk being poured on dry cereal A cartoon 
effect on some or all of the slides might add extra appeal In addition to 
the sound effects, students might give a running commentary on the 
importance of breakfast The sounds should be synchronized with a 
story board of slides m sequence 

Projected materials can be used with nonprojected demonstrations 
For a fashion show backdrop, a slide of a department store window or a 
street m Pans or New York might be projected with a rear view screen 
on the back wall For role playing or short dramatic sketches a slide of a 
living room or kitchen wall can simulate the background and lend realism 
Slides with captions may be flashed on the wall and students might panto 
mime action to accompany the ideas Consider how you might use a 
flannelboard and a tape, a recording and minute drama or a print of a 
famous painting and a recording of a poem 


Rear Projection 

In behind the screen projection, the projector is behind a translucent 
screen The audience in effect looks into the projector lens, which is 
greatly magnified and diffused by the screen material 

The advantages are many The teacher can operate the projector while 
facing her class It is not necessary to darken the room, indeed, the pro 
jector and the rear-view screen can be used out of doors Students can 
have plenty of light to take notes, follow instructions that are being 
viewed, or actually work on projects before them while the projector 
is m operation The projector may be set up in a comer of a room 
for a group of students to view slides, filmstrips, or 8mm films without 
need for blackout curtains 

Rear projection appears professional The audience has fewer distrac- 
tions, for projector and the projection noises are in the front of the room 
Tlie teacher can stand before and point to the screen without throwing 
shadow s on it 

Some of the disadvantages arc that the mirror requires adjustment for 
proper reflection A special screen, which is curtained on all sides, is 
mother requirement More space is needed for rear projection, which is 
best in a long narrow room 
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In spite of these drawbacks, most authorities believe that the final re 
suits are worth the extra effort Combinations of rear-view screen and 
projectors in a cabinet are available, which lessen the effort and offer 
many possibilities for classroom use 


Multiple Screens 

The principal use of multiple screens and projectors is to allow students 
to examine several images for purposes of comparison For example, 
co ore slides highlighting different aspects of color and line in dress or 
in umiture may be projected side by side to demonstrate an important 
point i enng floor plans might be thus compared Before and after 
transparencies of a refurnished room an altered dress, a student who had 
bihties 61 a ^ CarinCe ^ irn P r °ved grooming are among many possi 

" Qt * ier faction is to present a general situation, plan, or concept on 
hnrWi 6 * 11 W j G pertiaent Stalls are worked out on the other A students 
be dl ,’wT tr e t P an ’ ° r ways t0 mal " e a reci P e less expensive might 
le oth It [ “ for transparencies on 

or imaees q notIier dramat,c approach is to project an image 

A Snt " t0 SUperUnp0Se text graphic material 
should be e T'T P r “ entatlon ‘ate careful planning and effort, and 

not be used ,f aT ? c ' n CI><1 reSU ' 1 ‘ S ' vor,hwhlIe The techmque should 
be used if a lot of gadgetry ls , he p„ce of a little learurng 

Listening Comer and Learning Center 

record nlaver ^ 3 r °° m Can heoome a listening corner where a 

folksongs for ini ramatlc sketches or popular recordmgs, including 
■4a“ g 0„,t Cr ,OnS ° f S0C,al **»*““ which may have an 

Dr Elizabe* MtnvrrfTe Hom a F blaiy ° f the ‘ r °™ taped InlerVieWS 

University for exanrole ,nie e Economics Department at New York 
about the snacks the * v, J vlewec ^ mothers in Washington Square Park 
opinions about tb T Ch ' dren en i°>’ Students might similarly record 
hLdle fatirmonev nr 5 ' 1 ” ° f a E°° d '-hand or wA, how to 
Individual viewers for ?f° b . emS ' the management of time and so on 
cific subjects A eotle ” S1 ' des are h e lpful in illustrating spe 

teachmg' d ca n ;,lT n ; T°°" S ' P™* Photographs and other 
g can also be adapted for use by individual students 




Figure 10-5. Carrels for independent study become a learning center (Courtesy of 
Educational Facilities Laboratories ) 


Considerable interest has been demonstrated in individual study units 
where students have access to boohs, equipment, and audiovisual ma- 
terials so that they may pursue a problem independently. Carrels for such 
studies can be located in the school library, m a classroom, or in a labora- 
tory. An inexpensive way to provide individual work spaces is to place 
partitions on ordinary tables. 

As a substitute for the conventional laboratory furniture, a circular unit 
can be divided into separate stalls for experimental work. The walls of 
each section provide space for hanging charts and the like, and there are 
shelves for reference books, compartments for a microscope and other 
laboratory equipment, and such audiovisual aids as an individual film- 
strip viewer or movie projector. Such a unit can be set up as individual 
studies or as stations through which the student progresses from one to 
another, each station being a step in a task sequence. Students progress 
at their own rate of learning and are more inclined to rely on their own 
decisions and to develop individual research projects. 
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Information Retrieval 

Through a dial access information retrieval system, according to Ste 
wirt 21 a student on his telephone might dial a history lesson from his 
dormitor) a t night, a young couple might dial a family finance lesson 
during some free time, a teacher might dial for an evaluation lesson dur 
mg her free period at school At Michigan State University, there is in 
— a Vanant ° f thlS ldea ’ a cam P us audl ° network available to 
1,3000 sludents Dormitories are equipped with multichannel audio cir 
cuits providing programmed materials on various subjects Listening 
guides, which explain the operation of the system, are placed m student 
mu oxes, as are schedules of material currently available Television 
receivers might be adopted for viewing a film or illustrated lecture through 

a dm flrWCC eirrf ° 


Computers 

handling ? a ' led ^ e ^ tronic bram is a highly sophisticated information- 

Sji", T added a d ’™™°" of efficiency to industry 
“l h “ demonstrated .ts usefulness to education 

dietetics °™fnrev * num * !er °f Possible uses m home economics In 

combina'hn f menus cou ' f l be planned by examining all possible 

an? b Sed ” tah ™ » ada W 

expensive 11 ' su * in 8 menus are more interesting and less 

the menus for" 'll ** ein E nutritious Tlie computer could further adapt 
dents lmv be ah! i^i fOT cerla,n modifications In the future, stu 
for the most effir e t F an budgets, make original recipes, chart schedules 
or personal m I™ USe ° { i™ 6 ’ devise coIor schemes for room decoration 
sonal and familv ”1 7 ' and SeCure ’"formation about ways to solve per 
the problem of succe , pr ° blems Amon g many deterrents, however, is 
its output is direct! ” U y P ro S ramm,n g a computer, for the quality of 

Tor the teSr POrt, ° nal '° ,he ^ '> f *• -put 

changes that mav h C ° rapU ' | er ma >' a,d m providing information about 
strucfonal deTees studa nts through the use of certain m 

scheduling class ae’tivmll “ f ° r 3 P artlcuIa r student, and aid in 

Tool,’ address given at the 



Figure 10-6. Programmed In- 
struction on a specially designed 
FM radio for home study. (Edu- 
cating Systems, Inc.) 



Programmed Instruction 

This form of instruction involves teaching machines and scrambled 
boohs which, according to Cram, 20 have three common characteristics. 
(1) they permit the student to work individually, (2) they present in- 
formation to the student and his responses receive immediate feedback 
that reinforces accurate learning; and (3) they allow the student to 
learn at his own optimum speed. 

There are two major methods of constructing programmed instruction. 
In both methods, educational objectives must be clearly stated first so 
outcomes can be determined. In the linear method, there is an ordered 
sequence of stimulus items. The student moves forward from one to the 
next in small steps, thus maximizing the likelihood of success by mini- 
niizing the likelihood of failure. In the branching method, his response 
is a test to determine if the student has grasped an essential bit of infor- 
mation. The student may make frequent errors, but each is explained to 
him and makes a contribution to learning. 

The advantages are that students may progress at their own speed with 
little supervision. They can absorb certain types of information by them- 
selves and lea\e more class time for other important learnings. For exam- 
ple, in home economics students might learn simple clothing construction 
techniques, nutrition facts, ways to sa\c time and energy, food prepara- 
tion information, and the principles of color and design. 

David Cram, Explaining Teaching Machines and Pwgrammlng {San I ran cisco. 
Calif.: Fcaron Publisher!, 19G1 ) 
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Cross, A J Foy, and Irene F Cypher Atidta usual Education New 
York Thomas Y Crowell Company, 1961 
de Grazia, Alfred, and David A Sohn Programs, Teachers and Ma- 
chines New York Bantam Books, 1964 
de Grazia, Alfred, and David A Sohn Revolution tn Teaching, New 
Theory', Technology and Curricula New York Bantam Books, 1964 
Erickson, Carlton, and W H Erickson, fundamentals of Teaching 
with Audiovisual Technology New York The Macmillan Company, 
1965 

McLuhan, Marshall Understanding Medta The Extensions of Man 
New York McGraw Hill Book Company, 1965 
Miles, Matthew B Innovation tn Education New York Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964, Chapters 
8, 9, 12, and 22 

Magazines 

Audiovisual Instruction, published by the Department of Audio 
visual Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, D C 
AV Communication Review, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
National Educational Association, Washington, D C 

5 As you become familiar with aids in home economics, do you find any 
subject matter areas for which there are few aids? What steps might 
be taken to alleviate this situation? 

6 Throughout teaching many aids will come to your attention How 
might they be evaluated? 
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assist students’ learning by drawing their close attention to an idea by 
giving its abstract meaning concrete expression or by visualizing the 
steps in a process The purpose of a display must be well defined, its 
message, clear and interesting To be successful, displays must command 
instant attention, drawing the eye and mind of the viewer quickly to the 
focal point of the display The goal is accomplished through judicious use 
of harmonious line and mass, colors, directional signs such as arrows, and 
lettenng Contrasts can be emphasized through combinations of dark 
colors with light, warm colors with cool Captions should be succinct and 
prominent Appropriate, dear lettering should be used for captions, 
titles, and labels Perhaps most important, a display should be well 
lighted In addition, the display must be suited to the audience 


Bulletin Boards and Posters 

Bulletin boards should be a prominent part of major classroom activi 
ties Bulletin boards can be planned jointly by students and teacher If 
there is sufficient bulletin board space in the classroom, several groups of 
students might work out separate but coordinated ideas m a theme Find 
ing fresh ideas for a tackboard or bulletin board is often a great chore for 
a teacher Actually, ideas are everywhere Advertisement layouts, maga- 
zine article illustrations, and commercial posters, window displays, and 
billboards may suggest ideas adaptable to class purposes Television com- 


Figure 1 1-1 A preliminary sketch of a bulletin board facilitates implementation 
(Reprinted from Seventeen at Schoa/) 
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mercials frequently have unusual treatments that may spark an idea for 
a bulletin board display Brainstorming sessions with students are fruitful 
The teacher who develops in herself and her students an eye for bulletin 
board material will not lack ideas 

A bulletin board treasure chest of two- and three-dimensional materials 
might be collected by the teacher and her students Collect materials that 
e so t, roug 1 , smooth, shiny, colorful, and of irregular and geometric 
shapes to make your bulletin board more interesting. Rope, yam, heavy 
we stare ed string m different colors, split bamboo, twisted alummum 

, , W0 ° d ’ pkstlc foam - th,n sheets of aluminum or copper, buttons, 

humbtacks, and a variety of ornamental pms can be used to letter cap- 

such n r mi f ‘ ° SeiVe ‘° he P arts of the bulletin board together, 

phleb, or other ob°Kb he CaP “°” ‘° ° f b °° ks ’ P hoto S ra P hs ’ P™ 

or naner doM ^ de P lcte ' fl by figures made from pipecleaners, bent wire, 
Pape/ s lho, ct r T ** Bpmt be ™ da «f “Spicks « tom 
from 'co k 1 1™” Paper " fabr ' C ’ ®S ures ln the aba P a of a s P°° n 

velvef> bur,ap - fur - iea,her - 

of the bulletm°hna H° r thC dlS P Ia f' Wl11 bo more interesting if some or all 
other types of ncti' * COVered ' V!tb such textured materials as fishnet or 
burlap, or mesh bag s g of V the r”?™ 1 ®' “"“gated cardboard, cheesecloth, 
want ad sections mat md USed f ° r frUlts or ve g eta bles Newspaper 

secured by sprinklma L 3 ” m,erestlng background Novel effects can be 

heavy paper or cardboard "bv h ““I?’ “ 6raVel °" glue s P read ° Ver 
or by using moss c ’ ^ an 8 in g things from a piece of pegboard, 

raffia, KTiSST, FZ ° f ^ “*«. ‘^1, paperdches, 

different ways ’ CfUS ce ^°pbane, plastics, cork, and tile in 

mam pomts S of displays S Alfcln°b! 0* FT" " P ° n Wl " ch ‘° haDg ^ 

ulate other ideas a ^ a P te ^> an d perhaps they will stun 


topic alendar is useful m highlighting a time management 

2 Know? - m »y ba - b ° d r ° f 

answers nughfrelatf , For exam P ,e . questions and 

preparation techniques such C ° rrect ul <™ds for certain food- 

mixtures, to safety mles to i u "'°° den s P oon for shmng hot 
y rules, to table settmgs, and so on 
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3 A puzzle or riddle might be made the setting for bulletin board 
matching themes matching appropriate fabrics to certain gar- 
ments, toys, to children of different age groups, or suitable 
clothes to specific occasions 

4 The principles or equipment of some familiar game, such as 
baseball, might offer a means of charting the progress of a class 
through a certain learning unit, such as clothing construction 
On a baseball diamond serving as a background, progress would 
be charted as a runner moving from base to base Charting 
progress as climbing a ladder, traveling a highway, or taking a 
plane trip are other ways of maintaining interest 

5 The use of an incomplete sentence can be provocative ‘ Testing 
Your Nutrition IQ” might be suitable for this type of bulletin 
board 

6 Principles, such as those studied in connection with vegetable 
cookery, storage of food, laundering of certain types of fabrics, 
or the arrangement of furniture m a room, might be dramatized 
In vegetable cookery, for example, the difference in appearance 
of vegetables cooked for a short period and a long period could 
be portrayed by colored sketches 

7 Appropriate nursery rhyme characters can be depicted as the 
spokesmen for important points or generalizations in regard to 
management, nutrition, or family relations 

8 Words common to home economics, such as recipe or pattern, 
might be used as theme words for other situations, such as "A 
Recipe for Dating Practices,’ or “A Pattern for Good Grooming ” 

9 Items such as combs, toothbrushes, empty cartons, fabncs, sew- 
ing notions, or small kitchen equipment, give a striking empha- 
sis to tackboard messages For example, an empty cake-mix 
carton or one from the many convenience potato products might 
highlight a display of how these products can be used creatively 
Some of the new aids to help the home sewer might be another 
topic 

10 The past and the present may be contrasted with “then-and- 
now” pictures showing types of homes, furniture, kitchen equip- 
ment, or clothes identified with certain periods of history 

11 Relationships can be dramatized on the tackboard Topics might 
include foods related to seasons, income related to type of ex- 
penditures, nutrition related to health, and personality traits 
related to popularity 
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Tiiese suggestions for bulletin board matenals, design, and uses apply 
as well to posters Materials that might be used for letters are tape meas 
ures rubber bands colored plastic tape, yam, braid, ribbons, nckrack, or 
copper wire Paper sculpture can form an interesting effect on a poster 
Students can be very creative in the preparation of posters, which 
might be signed just as artists sign pictures This is an excellent way of 
giving a student recognition In addition to the materials mentioned, 
cmg paper wi help to trace designs or ideas from newspapers, maga 

hwM ' ° thCr P ° S,erS ° r sources Postes «n be designed to 

ghhght safety in the home or in the laboratory, encourage good nutn 

the el^r S t a<J ° esce " ls> define proprieties m dating practices, point out 

work in ft ° em CS ° femin ' n ' ty advertlse opportunities for volunteer 
work in the community and so on 


Chalkboards 

<We ° r blaCkb ° ard K P robab, y most frequently used 

granted What * be ° ne m ° S * take ” ^ 

students 0ard becomes important to the learning of 

easily seen even^o' 3 '!} 1 '' 1 Wntten or dra '™ on the chalkboard must bo 
chalk dust and” smudges eL ,he T" ^ b ° arf “ ° f 

motion is more pffp f ^ in ® Wltb a uniform, straight-downward 

shaped to “I 11 ; 6 ^ 3 SCrubbin S action Chalk can be 

so that lines of different wldtte ^ 30 ° bhque Gndj 0r a fine P° mt ’ 
Different colors heln t 1 C3n be drawn ~ some broad, some delicate 
color of chalk i ^ 1VGn an lustration The choice of the best 

teacher may wish to determmed b y the co] ™ of the board, so the 

than white on a blaoM^ 6 ^^ Yel * ow ebalk provides a better contrast 
‘■ced ^ ^wntmg shou,d be prac 

should master for th** nn S 1S one the home economics teacher 

croud letters, symbols, orother chaHJ?^ T* SpaC “ E ‘ S ° bvI ° US 
Cartoon effects ran 1 Aboard matenal 

hnes, a humorous touch'cln mak^l!* 01 " 13 mate " al By 3 feW S1I " P ' e 
rable Students in a home ma otherwise dull study material memo 
basic principles of saving , mana g^ ment course can summarize some of the 
A teacher may draw attention thr ° Ugh the use of stick fi £ ureS 

to certain aspects of classroom h l! 0316 ° f certaui Moratory equipment, 
people by the use of comic sketcheTsh' " *° pr ° per COncern for 0,h “ 
pace by a ‘chalk talk” m which , may gIve a needed change of 
portant points are illustrated by clever 
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drawings Use of an opaque projector makes blackboard sketching rela- 
tively simple Pictures, cartoons, floor plans, patterns, charts, graphs, and 
diagrams are projected onto the chalkboard m whatever size is desired, 
then traced with chalk Only such details as are necessary for the discus- 
sion need be outlined Students can help with the drawing Changes in 
or additions to the original sketch, as a result of class discussion, are easily 
made 

Charts and Graphs 

The function of charts and graphs is to enable students to see an idea 
Every individual is confronted with this kind of material daily m news 
papers, magazines, posters, in buses, subways, and other modes of trans- 
portation, and in displays in public places A teacher can help students to 
understand not only classroom materials, but also the information they 
are securing outside school 
There are several kinds of charts 

Time charts, sometimes called time lines, are schedules, of which rail 
road, bus, and airline timetables are excellent examples In home eco- 
nomics one of the best illustrations of a time chart is the schedule one sets 
up for the day’s work A time chart divided into years by decades could 
be the basis for a depiction of the history of the kitchen range from primi- 
tive tunes to the present 

An organization chart depicts the hierarchical relationships among an 
organizations departments or personnel For example, an FHA group 
might chart the statuses of its officers according to whom each reports 
It is very interesting to analyze who really has the power and whether it 
is accurately indicated by the chart 

A process chart, or flow chart, indicates the sequence of steps in or the 
paths of movements in a process such as the cutting, fitting, and assembly 
of a dress, the baking of muffins, or the steps m making a decision 

A definition chart depicts and identifies persons, places, or things in 
some systematic category In home economics, for example, a definition 
chart might be made of salad greens, various greens bemg depicted with 
drawings or photographs, each being named and perhaps further dis- 
cussed in a caption 

A profile or line graph is a graphic device by which students might keep 
track of how much they spend on, say, cosmetics or snacks over a penod 
of time 

Bar graphs could bo worked out for a group of overweight students m 
a nutrition unit, comparing the amount of weight that each loses in a 
month 
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devote to each'” ® r °P fl,ca ' 1 >' showing how much time students 

p nod o“d be h w r" aCtm " es “ «» course of a twenty four hour 
^5“ m Where » s P en dtng time un 

dimension^nto^a ” ° hartS ar6 3 Very effectlve wa y to bring an emotional 

:~ n ° f st r t,cs A chart Wage *> ° f 

teen, eighteen nmeie numbers ot wom en who marry at seven 

of effective use of a 1 hvent y y ears of age, might make some kind 

ring A good headmtT f rawu ?S of a y° un g woman looking at a wedding 
Younger? 5 ** SU ° h 3 chart would be "Our Nation Mames 

used m a flipchart als ° be P ro J ecte d in the opaque projector, 

Charts are an excellent H ° inl ° trans P arer *cies for the overhead projector 
fo be accurate about »}, GVlCe ° r helping students to think critically and 

of personal i mp l, cit , 0 ” f r sl |' tements ’ n ‘ey can be encouraged to thinl 
uia cnart or graph 


Dioramas 

from the miniature to l 1 fJ' s ^ IU | l " t ''' ,hrce dimensional displays ranging 
larger cartons Students nn J i U ' S *' oe boxes ’ dress or suit botes, or 
can male a small circular revolving stage divided 
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into three or four sections Doll furniture, scraps of cloth, pipecleaners, 
sponges, sticks, cardboard, and other materials can provide the furnish- 
ings This aid is especially useful as a culminating activity in a unit One 
homemaking class made a dollhouse diorama to demonstrate unsafe prac- 
tices m the various rooms of the home that included tiny curtains blowing 
over a range, a cluttered attic, and an octopus entanglement of extension 
cords Small-scale models of kitchen equipment and doll furniture can be 
used to furnish diorama room arrangements Dioramas make excellent 
exhibits at a fair, in a clinic or library, or for a parents’ night 


Exhibits 

Exhibits are three-dimensional displays of full-size or simulated articles 
Exhibits can be displayed in many ways Those intended to draw public 
interest can be displayed in store windows, in a supermarket, school or 
public library, in a clinic, or a museum Many home economics rooms 
have a large showcase nearby which can be utilized to display exhibits 
informing the entire school population of home economics activity The 
doors of a glass case might be covered except for peepholes at various 
heights, through which people can peek into a well-lighted exhibit A 
question might be posted on a pegboard next to a display and the answer 
placed under a flap that must be raised A collection of fabrics, or gar- 
ments that students have constructed, can be displayed on folding screens. 
Equipment, books, and other objects can be attached to a pegboard 
Pamphlets, books, and other accessories related to the pegboard materials 
might be displayed on a table in front of it Poles with plywood or heavy 
cardboard attached between them accordion fashion can save space 
Clothes-drymg racks and low cupboards are excellent foundations for 
exhibits 

Students should be encouraged to use a wide variety of materials for 
props or mounts Newspapers, enlarged photographs, cartoons, or sketches 
make good backgrounds Real objects or models of all kinds are appro- 
priate For display stands, shoe boxes, gift boxes, and cartons, painted or 
covered with foil or paper work well, as do bricks, whitewashed stones, 
glass bricks, cinder blocks, and mailing tubes topped with cards Consider 
the use of dolls, broomsticks, figures cut from newspapers, and colored 
corrugated paper. 

Magnitude in itself can be very important as an attention-getting de- 
vice Large arrows, big numbers, pennants, broken or dotted lines, or 
giant letters arc suggestions 
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Exhibits can be made to appeal to several of the senses at once The 
odor of fresh bread cake, or cooked meat will attract viewers People like 
to touch fabrics and to handle unusual vegetables or fruits and equip 
r A stnm ge sound that excites curiosity can be used as an attention 
g ttmg device Motion attracts attention A concealed turntable can be 

some Let X, “ ^ moWe “ be used to highlight 

whth'a'p n at requ ' r ? Viewers *° P art '0.pate m some way, as one in 
ii 0 ”- P-'-od to start some action or m which the 
incful Hand P * a ” T® S ‘ mple ex P eriment > become especially mean- 
ot t he v ! ” f “ r<iferenCe ma ' endS Sh0U,d be placed nearby 

» that the viewers can have additional information about the topic under 

companies mal meanin g ful dls pl a ys can be borrowed from many utility 
sources ’wel U “ ba " ks ' and other P™te commercial 

ongoing Lrl S ° VCTnment agenC,eS These ™X b® incorporated into 
g mg class experiences or used for a schoolw.de open house 

Flannelboards 

“ the flannelboard vls “ aJ aid « for the home economics classroom 

symbols, words pictures v” Students are fascinated when they see 
without any visible ’ C arts> an ^ so on being affixed to the board 
rials, such £ ^ neI feTlnl T"T ^ SeCret “ that “H* -te- 
to be used has cloth like the hn T’ ° mg Each s > rmbo1 ’ P lcture > or chart 
°ap side out Gently n 031 S COvenn S material pasted on its back, 
hoard causes the twn 6SSm J 3 P ro P erl y prepared article against the 
pulled apart PP6d SUrfaces "> ^ together until they are 

The particular value of this 

quality, is the opportunity ,t of/T’ “ addlt,on to lts attention getting 
and graphically what is b ° f S to lbu strate immediately, flexibly, 
fan build up a comD , ete ,u"® '™^ ,l . or d,scuss ' ! d With it, the teacher 
The finished display , s a memorablt S ' OIy ' ^ by Part ' P ° mt by P ° mt 
Alert instructors will find summary of the discussion 

when a class is exploring fV, 10 SGS ^ 0r tbe ^annelboard For example, 
teacher nught demonstrate st °mge space in the home, the 

and stored articles in closets f S ra pmcally the arrangement of shelves 
aged foods, for kitchen utens 1^ ° °i mg ’ ^° r * mens > f° r dishes, for pack- 
hne of the closet can he S " cieanm g supplies, and so on The out- 
1Ca e w,tb strips of napped material, and 
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strips representing the shelves can be moved up and down to work out 
the most useful shelf arrangements 

Tor a class stud)ing kitchen planning, an outline of the kitchen is made 
of flannel strips, showing existing windows and doors and some indication 
of how the doors open and into what they lead Upon this basic plan can 
be arranged diagrams, sketches, or pictures of ranges, refrigerators, sinks, 
and cupboards into L shaped, U-shapcd, wall, or other types of kitchens 
Students may wish to study their own kitchens at home by replicating 
them on the flannclboard Tins method is helpful in exploring solutions 
to their individual work problems Other rooms can be similarly analyzed 
The flannelboard is excellent for discussing clothing selection Two 
identical silhouettes placed on the flannelboard can be used to show the 
differing effects of color, line, or design of different fabrics and fashions, 
or to illustrate the effects of accessories such as purses, beads, or belts 
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Flannel-backed pictures of accessories might be placed at random on 
the flannelboard Students Mill select the ones they consider most appro- 
priate for certain costumes Similarly, students may be ashed to arrange 
in interesting ways various pieces of furniture, which have been mounted 
n flannel backs Comparisons can then be made of their suggestions 
among and practice are necessary for successful use of this teaching 

DresenA ” *° deC ‘ dc " pon lhc P 01nts lo bc emphasized in the 

charts pictures appropriate to the subject 
b f ed "■"> Annuel, and arranged ,n sequence on a 

w l out h r ? c y “ bC P ' Ckcd U P ™ d P' a - d °n hoard 
* E - h s >™bol or picture should be attached to the 

too ate ns f ' nt ° "' C dlscuss '°" If P ut » place too early or 

mas be Z jtTT '"'T '™ d "’ e “ f *■ >“ both 

on the board so thatch u? U d pracllce P ,acin g the required symbols 
■ng her t7i mm t "u * aWe ’° d ° " eas, 'y an d without interrupt- 

g ner talk or tumrng her back to her audience 

gemousTome ecr 0 ' 11 : ^ S " ch « teaching aid, the in 

well as in talks or ren 'V'' "i”!! 1 PU ' *' '° Wlde use ’ m s cbooIwork as 
talks or repoits to clubs and communrty groups 

Magnetic Boards 

Th^adZtage^to"^'^^ V" 1 ''” *° that of lhe Hannelboard 

advantage is limited U hl,t * F su PP ort small flat objects The dis- 
This type SE-2 “ to the flannelboard 

industrial arts department A ^ TCh ^ ed 0r _ made Wlth the hel P of the 
covered with flannel n a. 11111 sbeet stee l based metal may be 
With metallic backing is^vlilah^T ' ^ fran,ed A " inex P enslve P a P er 
be painted with chalkboa 1 lnst itutional size bakmg sheet can 

the chalk tray or on an etJTT ° r ,™ Vered mth material and placed ui 
toy department, can be used r c 1 d s magnetic board, purchased in a 
Magnets or a p.ece „f 1 8 r 

Pictures, plywood figures of"! 10 , Str,p ma y be placed on the backs of 

are magnetic, adding incre a ^V C u? 6 ”’ ° r ° b]ects Man y chalkboards 

There are many waysto u Y “ U$e 
small board on an easel in th^ 6 * 6 ma ^ ne ^ lc board One school had a 
and exhibits were changed fr 6 C ° rn< ^ or near the home economics rooms, 
hits of catchy information d ^ Uenl ^ Students were attracted by notices, 
tive courses, and the like ' escn P ti0ns > 01 interesting points about elec- 

Another school used the caption ‘CW h ™ 

P lothing Clinic Clues,” for presenting 
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solutions to fitting problems such as the puckered sleeve, the sagging 
hemline, and the collar that will not stay flat. The figure of a detective 
with a magnifying glass might draw attention to one of the following: 
legal terms associated with buying a house, menu terms, types of cleans- 
ing agents, and the meaning of Social Security to a teen-ager. 

A hook-and-loop board is covered with a material with tiny nylon loops. 
Very small nylon hooks are attached to the materials to be displayed. 
Objects up to several pounds may be supported. Tapes of nylon loops 
may be attached to the board if this plan facilitates the arrangement of 
a presentation. The advantage of this type of board is that materials do 
not slip or fall off as sometimes happens with a flannelboard arrangement. 
In addition, objects may be removed easily or replaced elsewhere on the 
board. The manipulative aspects of this board are a decided asset. 


Flipcharts 

Flipcharts are easily made from wallpaper sample books. Upon the 
blank backsides of the pages can be pasted or drawn material to be pre- 


figure 11-4. A hook n' loop 
board has many possibilities. 
(Ohio State Monthly ) 
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sented to the class. Large sheets of paper bearing the illustrations desired 
' ' ,Merte d ‘“to a map head on a stand. Sheets of paper or poster 
card Wd with rings can be set up like a large looseleaf notebook on 
an easel 

Flipcharts are particularly useful as repositones of information, charts, 
and diagrams that are used repeatedly and often-for example, patterns, 
amples of drapery upholstery, and clothing fabrics, samples of wall 
coverings, recipes, and so on 1 


Mobiles 

summarne SerVe not on ty as a decorative device but also to 

position of M ,d r °L a Cer ‘ ain “P* 01 of a s “bjeo'- The whole com- 
objects or p.ctores myL 1 * and "' el > “Tanged. Lightweight 

from light fixtures, beams, or ace, W hook ^ 

Inan m ut“o„™ g n u a be Tf ^s Me careers in a profession, 

the four essential o m ° ' r™ be Used t0 ‘"nstrate the foods comprising 
picted The kind of 7T T ° yS su,tab,e for “ three-year-old may be de- 
be made into a mobil^tST”' " eeded “ Certafa pr ° )eCt migI “ 

Models and Moclcups 

immature to larger.th™-hfe°Th re P resenta,i °ns, ranging in scale from 
esses or to elucidate ih» „ . ^ P nmai >’ purpose is to explain proc- 

gears of an eggbeater work n ' Ct '° n of something. For example, how the 
model of them A model of ""if ^ b<! studied through a large working 

P'^'^nrrtreet entrances and °helA™ ght dramatiZe the miluenCeS of 

design, layout, and fabricat ^ m ° de ^ s todents must do research as well as 
being modeled. l ° n ’ * US g ainm g deep insight into the thing 

Furniture models can be used 

design, for purposes ef . e ° s tody vanous periods of furniture 
Students can very profitabl Catl ° n ’ and Panning for special purposes 
scaled floor plan of an allott and rearrange such models in a 

functional arrangement is reach ™ hl ™ artistlc aIIy P Ieasta g and 
ests of family members, and th I V UC " matters as hnes of traffic, inter- 
use of space. Food models mad' 6 1 ”" 5 ' ^ considered ™ planuing "* e 
effective in teaching nutrition * °' ' VaX ' P ,aster > or papier-mache, are 
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for threading 1 Students could practice on the mockup. This aid would 
be suitable in situations in which there are few sewing machines and 
students have limited opportunities for practice. 

A mockup might help to explain how a light switch, a coffee percolator, 
a steam iron, or some other piece of household equipment works. In con- 
trast to a model, which is complete, a mockup emphasizes only certain 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Select one of the instructional resources described in this chapter. How 
Ight this aid be used to challenge a belief, to apply a principle, or to 
encourage creativity? r r 

exhibit SPe ?i al e f° r ! t0 IlSlen to stu ^ent comments about a poster, 
ference ^ ^ aK *‘ ' VIiat are ^ ieir reactions? Is there a dif- 

an aid and rtf 6 ” C ° mm ® nts of students who participated m developing 
wha are th **** Wh ° ^ “*“« « for d» first time? If so 

3 Attemn n dlferences ' ” d what * «-eir significance? 

Do some n" rTK 0n " ‘ he Use ° f -ds in homo economics. 

unUkely ways “ ““ Star,CT ' * hink ° f ^ 

] UeP ‘ he C ° mmUmty iD ' 
in this chanted Th 1 Tn COntnbUtl ° 11 ° f each of tlle materials discussed 

Kinder Umes ‘ Spa,jforLearnin g New York: Dryden Press, 1952 
Ycrk American Book^Compar^ig^^ Materials In Educatton New 


1 Suggested by Dorothy Moskowitz 


m <>ne ol the author’s classes 




Instructional Jlesources: 
Qraphic Arts and Jlealia 


Tiie tyte and NUMBER of instructional resources available to 
teachers and to students are almost limitless It is accordingly imperative 
that the teacher make a critical evaluation of resources, selecting only 
those that will gi\e rise to rich, meaningful experiences 


RESOURCES IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

Among the basic teaching materials are textbooks, reference books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, business sponsored aids, and photo- 
graphs It is important that students learn to use these resources wisely 


Textbooks 

The wide use of textbooks is a western practice although the Chinese 
'sere among the first to use them What makes a good tcxtliooh 9 Cron- 
bach and his associates believe a tcxtl>ook should permit the learner to 
“perceive new relationships, new patterns, and new forces ns faring a 
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positive significance to his activities ** 1 Textbooks are a medium of com- 
munication that should help the learner to interpret and to respond to his 
environment Educators feel that a textbook to be effective must build on 
students past experiences, and m such a way as to prepare the students 
for subsequent work in a given area To be useful, textbooks must be 
adapted to students readiness-their reading readiness of course, but their 
emotional experiential, and intellectual readiness as well A textbook js 
good, then, to the extent that it helps accomplish educational goals 
In the home economics field we have given little thought to the manner 
in which our texts build upon accumulated knowledge The home eco 
nomics teacher might review textbooks and reference books against the 
following criteria The books should have accurate, up to date content m 
the economic, psychological, sociological, and scientific aspects of every 
area of home economics education, and principles, concepts, and general- 
izations should be emphasized Students should be able to find in them 
answers to questions they may have about their physical, emotional, intel 
lectual, and social development The books should include comparisons 
of family life in other lands as well as of cultural differences within the 
United States Textbooks should also suggest to students ways to apply 
the knowledge they gam to their particular needs, interests, problems, 
level of living family organization, and the like, perhaps by suggesting 
activities or posing problems Textbook explanations should be readable 
and easy to understand 


Paperback Books 

The home economics teacher will find it profitable— and fun— to browse 
through the paperback offerings of bookstores for books that might be of 
use in her classroom Available are books on nutrition and consumer 
education cookbooks many of them highlighting recipes of nations all 
around the world, how to do it books, such as how to refinish furniture or 
make toys books geared to the problems and interests of the teen ager, 
and fiction that might be used in the discussion of family life problems 
The teacher may also discover books that would be helpful m planning of 
the curriculum such as works on sociology, education, or psychology 

Students should he encouraged to find paperbacks appropriate to home 
economics Many schools have their own paperback bookstores, and the 
home economics teacher may suggest appropriate titles to stock for stu 

1 Lee J Cronbach (ed ) Text Materials tn Modern Education (Urbana III Uni 
versity of Illinois Press, 1955), p go 



Figure 12-1. Paperbacks are 
inexpensive, easily procured and 
add to a student's resources. 
(Courtesy of Educational Facilities 
laboratories ) 





dents’ use. FHA, PTA, and service clubs may be willing to furnish paper- 
backs for the home economics department library. Paperbacks can be 
made more durable by fashioning stronger covers. 


Newspapers 

Most people take newspapers for granted, but they are one of the most 
versatile teaching aids available to the home economics instructor. News^ 
papers can enrich every phase of the subject. 

The news section is almost certain to contain human interest stories 
about individuals and families. There may be a story of a family that has 
found a unique approach to a common problem. A newspaper clipping, 
particularly on something of a controversial nature, can be a good opener 
for a discussion on family relations, consumer education, child care, or 
home management. Students might be asked to clip news stories relating 
to the subject being studied. A bulletin board in the classroom for a daily 
change of such clippings could stimulate enlargement of students’ range 
of subject matter for writing and conversation. 

The classified advertisements section can be used in a number of ways. 
The wide variety of skills necessary to clothe a family becomes impres- 
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positive significance to his activities ’ 1 Textbooks are a medium of com 
mumcation that should help the learner to interpret and to respond to his 
environment Educators feel that a textbook to be effective must build on 
students past experiences, and in such a way as to prepare the students 
for subsequent work in. a given, area To be useful, textbooks must be 
adapted to students readiness— their reading readiness of course, but their 
emotional, experiential, and intellectual readiness as well A textbook is 
good, then, to the extent that it helps accomplish educational goals 
In the home economics field we have given little thought to the manner 
in which our texts build upon accumulated knowledge The home eco 
nomics teacher might review textbooks and reference books against the 
following criteria The books should ha\e accurate, up to date content in 
the economic, psychological, sociological, and scientific aspects of every 
area of home economics education, and principles, concepts, and general- 
izations should be emphasized Students should be able to find in them 
answers to questions they may have about their physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and social development The books should include comparisons 
of family life in other lands as well as of cultural differences within the 
United States Textbooks should also suggest to students ways to apply 
the knowledge they gam to their particular needs, interests, problems, 
level of living family organization, and the like, perhaps by suggesting 
activities or posing problems Textbook explanations should be readable 
and easy to understand 


Paperback Books 

The home economics teacher will find it profitable— and fun— to browse 
through the paperback offerings of bookstores for books that might be of 
use in her classroom Available are books on nutrition and consumer 
education cookbooks, many of them highlighting recipes of nations all 
around the world how to do it books, such as how to refinish furniture or 
make toys, books geared to the problems and interests of the teen ager, 
and fiction that might be used m the discussion of family life problems 
The teacher may also discover books that would be helpful in planning of 
the curriculum such as works on sociology, education, or psychology 
Students should be encouraged to find paperbacks appropriate to home 
economics Many schools have their own paperback bookstores, and the 
home economics teacher may suggest appropriate titles to stock for stu 

1 Lee J Cronbach ( ed ) Text Materials tn Modern Education ( Urbana, 111 Urn 
versity of Illinois Press 1955) p 90 



Figure 12-1 Paperbacks are 
inexpensive, easily procured and 
add 1o a student's resources 
(Courtesy of Educational Facilities 
Laboratories) 



dents’ use FHA, PTA, and service clubs may be willing to furnish paper 
backs for the home economics department library Paperbacks can be 
made more durable by fashioning stronger covers 


Newspapers 

Most people take newspapers for granted, but they are one of the most 
versatile teaching aids a\ ailablc to the home economics instructor News 
papers can enrich c\ery phase of the subject 
The news section is almost certain to contain human interest stories 
about individuals and families There maj be a stoiy of a farm!) that has 
found a unique approach to a common problem A newspaper clipping 
particular!) on something of a controversial nature, can be a good opener 
for a discussion on famil) relations consumer education, child care, or 
home management Students might be asked to clip news stones relating 
to the subject bung studied A bulletin board in the classroom for a dad) 
change of such clippings could stimulate enlargement of students range 
of subject matter for vv riling and com creation 
The classified advertisements section can be used in a number of wavs 
The wide vamtv of shills necessary to clothe a familv becoims impres 
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sive when, in a clothing class, the students study in the help wanted list- 
ings the vocational opportunities and the qualifications required in var- 
ious jobs m the clothing industry-models, fitters, textile experts, factory 
workers, department store clerks, and so on The same may be done for 
the food or furniture industries Rents and housing facilities in different 
sections of the community may be compared through a study of the real 
estate listings 

Display ad\ ertisements give the teacher innumerable suggestions for 
teaching materials A classroom study of advertised prices of goods of 
fered by different stores could be followed by a field trip to the stores to 
validate judgments of the information, appeal, and accuracy of the adver- 
tisements Comparisons may be made among the advertisements of var- 
ious newspapers For example, do the advertisements of a tabloid differ 
from those of a conservative newspaper? Do the adi ertisements of the 
same store vary from one newspaper to another? Students may find it 
enlightening to explore the implications of their discoveries 

The womans page of a newspaper offers timely pictures and stories 
about new products and equipment, foods, recipes, and menu-planning, 
fashions, trends in home furnishings, new developments m textiles, beauty 
hints, articles on marriage and child care, and suggestions for family 
finance The information can be criticized by students in the course of 
their study of the various aspects of home economics 

From newspaper listings, students might study a week’s schedule of 
radio or television programs to decide which would prove worthwhile to 
a whole family Motion pictures can be evaluated through the reviews 
and the advertisements Book reviews can be helpful to one selecting 
books for personal and family libraries 

It behooves a teacher to be a newspaper reader The classroom cannot 
avoid the problems of the world, and the teacher has an obligation to 
point out to her students the role that newspapers play in their lives 
Families become attached to a given newspaper, and they are not easily 
persuaded to change to another The newspaper that comes into the 
home day after day through the years is bound to be a powerful force in 
the development of attitudes and values in parents and their children. 

The class might profitably establish criteria for judging newspapers 
How do different family members rate the paper? Which sections are 
most popular? To what extent are the special services rendered by a paper 
— advertisements, the amusement section, the book reviews, and so on- 
used? Is there something m the paper for every member of the family? 
What are its editorial policies? 

Local newspapers are an excellent source of information about the 
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community, the students, and their families, and the local newspapers 
available m one's community might be evaluated in terms of the criteria 
the students establish A local editor could be invited to talk to the class 
A supervised trip through a newspaper plant is always interesting 

Newspapers from different sections of the country and different parts 
of the world might be brought into the classroom Single copies of the 
same date of a few newspapers from various regions might be purchased 
for a small sum The Ayers Newspaper Guide may be consulted for the 
address of newspapers Newspapers with wide regional circulation and 
many news sources include The Baltimore Sun, The Miami Herald, The 
New York Times, The Christian Science Monitor, The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, The Des Moines Register, The St Louis Post-Dispatch, The Chi- 
cago Daily News, The Chicago Tribune, The Neio York Daily News, The 
Atlanta Constitution, The Washington (DC) Post, The New Orleans 
Times Picayune, and The Los Angeles Times Any of several others might 
be selected Copies of The London Times or papers from other parts of 
the world would be of interest The Wall Street Journal provides excel- 
lent coverage of new products, new trends in housing and education, and 
consumer information 


Magazines 

Magazines bring a wealth of material to a teacher that will be valuable 
m many ways Obviously, the home economics teacher will be familiar 
with her own professional magazines, Journal of Home Economics, Journal 
of Marrtage and Family Living, What’s New in Home Economics, Fore- 
cast for Home Economics, and American Vocational Journal Some of the 
magazines that may be helpful in keeping up to date m education in gen 
eral are Educational Leadership, The Harvard Educational Review, The 
Clearinghouse, The Instructor, The Grade Teacher, Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Childhood Education, and others Magazines that will prove chal 
longing and broadening for the teacher arc Daedalus, Horizon, Journal 
of Social Issues, PIIRA (Povert) and Human Resources Abstracts), Sat- 
urday Review, Ilarjicrs, Atlantic Monthly, Natural History, Annals of the 
American Academy of Politico? and Social Science, New 1 ork Review of 
Books, and man) others 

Information about national and international problems mi) be secured 
from such magazines ns Time, Life, Look, Fortune, Current, Ncusucek, 
BusinessWeek, and the like The mam m igazines geared to the home are 
valuable for articles related to the areas of borne economics that students 
might evaluate for nccurac), information, and new trends Illustrations 
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provide bulletin board material and teaching aids Some well known 
magazines are Good Housekeeping, McCall s. Ladies Home Journal, The 
American Home, Better Homes and Gardens, Redbook, Parents’ Maga- 
zine and others 

Magazines for teen agers and young adults can provide information 
and classroom materials for the home economics teacher Such magazines 
may include Seventeen, Ingenue, Glamour, Mademoiselle, and Redbook 
Some of the ideas found in sophisticated magazines such as Vogue, 
Harpers Bazaar, House and Garden, and House Beautiful might be 
adapted for class use 

Magazines sold m the supermarkets and variety stones such as 
Womans Day and Family Circle have many practical suggestions In a 
similar fashion magazines designed for farm families such as Farm Jour- 
nal and Successful Farming have ideas that may be valuable for urban 
families Some magazines are free and are available m department stores, 
such as My Baby in the infants wear section, and news of fashions and 
fabrics from pattern companies at the pattern and notion counters Some 
comic books present usable content in an interesting manner, they might 
prove helpful with slow learners or indifferent students Students' own 
ideas might be presented in comic book form 



Figure 12-2 Magazines are the 
source of current ideas photo 
graphs bulletin board materials 
and other teaching ideas (Cour 
tesy of The New Yorker Maga 
zine, Inc ) 
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A home economics teacher cannot be expected to read all of the maga- 
zines listed here or others She will need to choose magazines that appear 
to suit her purposes best Picking up an unfamilar magazme occasionally 
from a newsstand can prove stimulating Sharing magazines with fellow 
teachers and friends will widen resources The chief advantages of a 
magazine are its up to date materials, articles by authorities, and its 
wealth of illustrative materials 

Pamphlets 

Among the most authoritative sources of teaching materials are govern- 
ment pamphlets Teachers may secure copies from the U S Department 
of Agriculture, the Children’s Bureau, and other agencies Every home 
economics teacher should have her name on the mailing list for the pub- 
lications catalog of the U S Government Printing Office 2 From this com 
prehensive list will come many ideas for available bulletins appropriate 
for classroom use Pamphlets are available too from social institutions, 
community organizations, state and county government agencies, maga- 
zines, industry, life insurance companies, and many other sources The 
teacher must select carefully so that accurate and interesting materials 
can be placed m the hands of her students Many of these publications 
are free or very mexpensive 

Cartoons 

Among the most effective yet mexpensive teaching aids is the cartoon 
—its succinct, humorous message is highly memorable to the reader 
There are limitless ways in which cartoons can be used Cartoons may be 
found in daily newspapers and in magazines such as The New Yorker 
and The Saturday Evening Post 

A high school teacher introduced a unit on dating by handing each 
student a cartoon and asking her to state the central idea presented The 
cartoons covered many aspects of dating, including parental objections, 
popularity and unpopularity, kinds of dates, dating problems, ways to 
become acquainted, and the purposes of dating The students’ responses 
were written on the blackboard by the class secretary for further exami- 
nation and anal) sis When the list of ideas was completed, students 
pointed out aspects of dating that had not been covered by the cartoons, 
and the planning of the unit was thus given considerable impetus In a 

3 Selected United States Cotcmment Publications, issued biweekly b) the Supenn* 
tendent of Documents, US Govcmmint Printing Office, Wnslungton, DC, 20102 
Free 
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child development class, students brought cartoons that emphasized de- 
sirable and undesirable aspects of child parent relationships This activity 
aided m a summarization of information secured from reading, observa- 
tton, and actual experience 

The cartoon can be used to highlight students' beliefs about a family 
issue or problem, students* social sensitivities might be aroused and chal- 
lenged by examining their responses to cartoons highlighting national 
and international situations having an impact on family living Students 
often read newspapers and listen to radio reports with greater discern- 
ment as a result of such an experience They can be asked to write their 
responses, which indicate what they favor or disapprove of in the cartoon 
The teacher can use these reactions for further discussion Personal prob- 
lems or questions of students can be detected m their responses, which 
also reveal the extent to which students use good judgment and sound 
understanding of the problem depicted in a cartoon One teacher who 
successfully used cartoons as a means of evaluating student progress in a 
consumer education unit distributed cartoons depicting the principles 
and various problems of buying, accompanied by specific questions In 
their answers, students revealed information about their own buying 
practices as well as the depth of their consumer knowledge 
To stimulate interest in a forthcoming unit on clothing selection, a 
teacher posted on a bulletin board cartoons that emphasized such points 
as family attitudes toward clothing, unwise spending for clothes, extreme 
fashions, the relation of clothes to personality, and the impact of peer 
approval on clothes selection To lift housekeeping responsibilities m the 
laboratory out of the doldrums, an enterprising student committee illus- 
trated the task list with cartoons Humor was added to the performance 
of tasks, and the posted list was pictonally attractive To promote the 
social graces and to improve food selection of students buying lunches in 
a school cafeteria, a student committee planned a series of posters Car- 
toons were utilized to make fun of the line-pusher, the student who 
reaches for the largest dessert, the girl who holds up the line because she 
can t find her money, the gulper who doesn't take time to eat, the noisy 
eater, and the food faddist 

Students can make good use of cartoons as illustrations for individual 
reports One senior, for example, created cartoons to illustrate her home- 
cxpencnce report on keeping house for a week The following events 
Mere highlighted, the unexpected dinner guest who made a sixth diner 
"hen there "ere only five desserts, her consternation at discovering the 
imprints of tiny, grimy hands on towels freshly hung in the bathroom, the 
necessity of juggling the budget. 
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In the selection of cartoons a teacher must recognize that many are 
very timely and cannot be filed for future use, while others have a time- 
less quality Since cartoons are perishable, they should be mounted or 
placed in a plastic envelope The resourceful teacher will discover many 
other uses for this aid 


Photographs 

Photographs serve an invaluable purpose in communicating ideas more; 
effectively, in dramatizing the points made by words, and m making 
instruction more vital Before choosing photographs, determine their exact 
purpose They should not be shown just to provide busy work No matter 
what the specific use, each photograph should be authentic, large enough, 
and clear enough to be easily seen Photographs should convey informa 
tion pertinent to the subject under discussion, and should be sufficiently 
interesting to hold the attention of the students 

Dale 3 suggests the following entena m judging photographs and repro- 
ductions to be used m the classroom 

1 Will it help to achieve a specific teaching purpose? For example, 
will large illustrations of how to frost a cake be helpful for stu 
dents to study as they are performing this skill for the first time? 

2 Does the photograph give a true impression? If students are 
studying homes in different regions of the nation and photo- 
graphs of Pennsylvania Dutch farm homes are shown, do they 
represent authentic details and are they typical? For example, 
does every bam have a “hex' sign? To perpetuate ideas through 
photographs that all Dutch wear wooden shoes, that all Italians 
eat spaghetti, or that all Alaskans wear snow shoes is not educa- 
tionally sound 

3 Is an accurate impression of size gnen? When photographs of 
fruits and vegetables are showai, what is the relative size? A stu 
dent unfamiliar w ith zucchini, for instance, may assume it is the 
same size as a string bean 

4 Will a photograph contribute to a students knowledge? It is 
pointless to show photographs of well knowai articles, such as a 
chair Ilowe\er, photographs might be helpful in idenlif)ing 
chairs of \ anous furniture periods or for practical reasons 

s Fdgir Dile, AuthoAUiual Mcthmls in Teaching (New 3 ork The Dr} den Press, 
193-1), pp 209-27 1 
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5 Is imagination stimulated? If photographs of home made dress 
accessories are shown to a class, they should stimulate original 
ideas among the students 

6 Is the photograph good from technical and artistic viewpoints? 
It should be in focus, have at least three gradations of tone, and 
have a dominant center of interest 

7 Is there a mam idea? This should he clear and attract prompt 
attention 

8 Does the photograph have the proper amount of detail? Just a 
general shape is inadequate if students are to learn from photo- 
graphs or reproductions 

Students are inclined to explain a photograph m the light of their past 
experiences and cultural backgrounds, among other personal influences 
Thoughtful vieu ing of photographs should be encouraged As a teaching 
tool photographs can be used in many ways They can motivate a new 
interest, enrich reading demonstrate a process, correct erroneous impres 
sions evoke emotional responses and help m search for facts necessary 
to critical thinking Because a photograph's most important function is 
to communicate, a teacher must be careful in her choice of words so that 
her comments and the aid complement and supplement each other It is 
usuall) not fruitful to pass photographs around during a class period, for 
students generally do not examine them closely under these conditions 
Learning from photographs calls for detailed study of them Photographs 
should he placed on reserve in the library, laid out at a study table m the 
classroom, projected for the class with the opaque projector, or displayed 
in some way One or t\\ o good photographs of something are better than 
dozens of indifferent ones 

There are many sources for these aids Magazines such as Life, National 
Geographic, and Look are especially good All the women's and teen age 
magazines contain good ideas Publications geared to the house and home 
furnishings yield additional possibilities Travel brochures, publications 
of cit> and state chambers of commerce, house organs of industries and 
businesses are other sources Old calendars often provide excellent ma- 
terials Picture books like The Family of Man 4 and Family 5 are especially 
useful Ad\ertisements frequently contain excellent prints of photographs 
for all areas of home economics 

4 Edward Stcichen and Carl Sandburg The Tamily of Man (New York Maco 
Magazine Corporation, 1955) 

5 Margaret Mead and Ken Heyman Family (New ^ork The Macmillan Company, 
1963) 
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Photographs may be available from the audiovisual center in the school 
or from the community library, but home economics teachers most likely 
will have to provide their own A library of good photographs takes a 
long time to build Students should be encouraged to help build the col- 
lection By preparing their own photographs, teacher and students c^n 
precisely meet their specific class needs or interests Photographs of a 
baby’s christening, a wedding ceremony, unusual markets, foods not 
found in the community, or historical aspects of family living such as are 
to be seen m Williamsburg, Va , are stimulating possibilities Student 
models can be used to highlight photographic studies of good posture, 
sound eating habits, and appropriate dress Taking serial pictures of a 
growing child at different stages of development will enhance a child cai-e 
unit Pictures of children’s clothes help demonstrate such points of design 
as self-help, easy care, and suitability Photographs can be made of inex- 
pensive flower arrangements, of the extenors and intenors of different 
types of houses, of furniture, of students’ hobbies— the possibilities ate 
endless Processes can be depicted by a senes of illustrations, for example 
the refurnishing or renovation of a room, bathing or feeding an infant, Qr 
shopping for grocenes 

Photographs should be mounted before they are filed If a picture is 
especially valuable, it should be covered with clear plastic or kept in a 
special envelope Photographs can be sprayed with a protective trans- 
parent plastic Examine the picture file penodically and eliminate those 
which are no longer useful None should be kept unless it continues to 
make a positive contribution to teaching 


Use of Pictures 

Pictures may be utilized in many ways in home economics Family 
living in other countries might be analyzed through magazine illustra- 
tions, postcards, or travel brochures Contrasts and comparisons arc rec 
ommended, with an emphasis on family values The influence of other 
countries on our food, home furnishings, and fashions offers still another 
interesting picture study 

An appreciation of the influence of time on the home can be fostered by 
showing art work of homes, clothes, furnishings, equipment, and eveq 
customs at different periods of our histoiy Also provocative as a subject 
would be technological changes that have changed our way of livings 
such as the advent of the automobile Photographs of snacks, breakfasts, 
lunches, or dinners might be evaluated for nutritional adequacy and 
suitability according to criteria agreed upon bv the class and those 
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established by authorities Illustrations of boy- girl relationships, family 
situations, parent-child or child-community relations can provide a spring- 
board for discussion Photographs may be used for purposes of identifica- 
tion before a field trip, to acquaint students with the important things 
they are to see They are helpful also in establishing standards Consider 
photographs of foods under discussion, of the desirable equipment for a 
job, and of steps in utilizing time, energy, or other resources to best 
adv antage 

The before and after photographs in magazines depicting such subjects 
as kitchen remodeling, room rearrangement, or good grooming, make 
dramatic illustrations Students should be challenged not to accept the 
revised version without careful scrutiny Are the changes justifiable " 3 
Could further improvements be made? Are any gross errors evident? 
Recognizing the problem or problems involved can be a valuable ex 
penence 

Sometimes an interesting illustration might be projected so the class 
can develop a story progressively One person starts the story, the second 
one adds to it, and so on around the class As each student makes a con 
tnbution, the teacher must be aware of its implications Photographs are 
excellent, too, to interpret past experiences A teacher might ask Have 
you ever had an experience like this? What does this remind you of? Do 
)ou know of someone else who experienced this? 

In working with students who have a reading difficulty, or with chil 
dren who come from foreign backgrounds, photographs are invaluable in 
teaching about equipment, the steps m a process, how a finished product 
looks, and so on Photographs may promote interest m a subject and 
thereby motivate reading 

This teaching aid can be employed, too, as an evaluation device Having 
students describe their reactions to a photograph of an old man or woman 
may provide an opportunity to challenge stereotyped beliefs about age 
Photographs placed around the Toom can test how well students are able 
to apply their knowledge Views of a child having a temper tantrum or 
other behavior problem for a unit in child care, of parent student prob 
lems for a family relations unit, of various articles of clothing to evaluate 
proper selection for specific purposes, might be shown 

After an interesting report, a teacher might ask her students to sketch 
the pictures the) have jn their minds Imagination, closeness to reality, 
points not understood, and other factors require the close attention of 
students and teacher 
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Broomstick Movies 

Broomstick mo\ les are not made with a camera This device has been 
used largely m the lower grades but actually has appeal for all ages A 
series of equal size posters giving pertinent information are fashioned 
into one long strip Each end of the strip is then attached to a dowel or 
a broomstick stuck vertically through a boA The width between the two 
dowels is equal to the width of one poster The strip is then wound onto 
one of the dowels As one student reads a commentary, two others turn 
the sticks to wind the strip from one dowel to the other, poster by poster, 
at a pace geared to the commentary Suggested subjects are managing 
money or time, the effect of weather on family living, or a comparison of 
historical and modem ways of domg household tasks, such as cleaning a 
room or washing clothes The commentary can be written as the script 
for a narrated story, or as a play Sound effects, staging, and similar 
devices may be used to enhance the show 

Paper Sculpture 

Paper sculpture can stimulate creativity By making objects of paper 
bags, newspapers, crepe or construction paper, and similar materials, 
students’ talents can be released and developed One class conceived a 


Figure 12-3 Homemade movies are a possibility for student reports 
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snack tree, fashioned from paper with cutouts of suitable "snacks” hung 
from its branches Paper sculpture can also demonstrate appropriate hair 
styles This inexpensive material has many uses 

Business-Sponsored Aids 

Business sponsored aids can extend experiences, motivate interests, add 
information, and stimulate learning m general, if carefully selected Be- 
cause many businesses distribute these aids free, the materials tend to be 
onented toward the commercial aspect However, they can be helpful in 
suggesting ways to use products and equipment to save energy, time, 
money, and materials, m the manipulation and operation of equipment 
and appliances, as well as their best use, care, and storage, in many 
aspects of family and personal health, m providing consumer education 
data, and m giving information about laundering and other areas of 
homemaking Usually the subject matter is very up to date and provides 
a good supplement to textbooks Materials that are overdramatized, pro- 
duce fears and anxieties among students, overpromote a product, or are 
biased in claims have no place in the classroom A teacher should also 
check on school policies before using these aids 

Maps and Globes 

Maps and globes may assist both students and teacher to see important 
relationships How land, water, animals, plants, climate, and other re- 
sources relate to the cultures and products of various countries can, with 
maps, be explored for implications on the problems of family living in 
those areas The same method can be applied to determine the effects of 
housing, eating habits, clothes, kind of jobs for family members, and the 
like in various sections of the United States 


Flash Cards 

Flash cards can be used to drill, to stimulate thinking, or to review 
important points Either pictures or words may be shown The names of 
different fabrics can be flashed and students asked to cite the identifying 
characteristics of each The vocabulary m connection with a certain sub 
ject may be reviewed In a first-aid or care of the sick unit, specific con- 
ditions (sprains, shock, nosebleed, and the like) can be flashed and stu 
dents asked to describe the recommended treatment for each 




figure ?2-4. Sfudents may study a map fo analyze impact of geographic factors on 
family living 


REALIA 

The word realia defines authentic material or real things. The rcalia of 
home economics include household appliances and fumislnngs, food, 
clothing, and so on. Problems, ideas, and data are internalized better by 
the homemahing student when she has utilitarian contact with related 
material things. Realia prosides students with rich, firsthand experience 5 , 
presenting what Dale B calls the challenge to distinguish !x*t\\ecn knoti fug 
something and JLmxWng about something. He advises teachers to cfl' 
courage students to use their e\es, ears, noses, hands, and muscles and t° 
cnjo\ the Mtality of firsthand expcrienc<*s. Poltouing are some suggestion' 
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that may inspire the alert teacher to supply her students with vivid 
sensory experiences 

In a unit in home management, students explored die criteria of effec 
ti\e kitchen equipment The equipment in the laboratory was studied, 
and the class made trips to hardware and department stores to examine 
kitchenware Several students brought eggbeaters and other small pieces 
of equipment from home, comparing them for ease of handling and effi- 
ciency of operation In a clothing construction unit, a group of high 
school students compared blouses they had made with some ready-to- 
wear blouses A local department store permitted the teacher to borrow 
a collection of blouses of different fabrics and price ranges In the class- 
room her students had an opportunity to compare the styling, construc- 
tion, fit, and practicability ( ease of cleaning or washing ) of their blouses 
against those in the collection Realia were similarly acquired and used 
effectively in study of the labeling of clothes Realia can be made the 
focal point for an interesting study of the value of the information given 
on food and appliance labels 


Figure 12-5 Students become familiar with many vegetables 
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Students in a foods class realized that their knowledge of cheeses was 
severely limited The group brought many types of cheese into the labora- 
tory Here they were tasted, smelled, and examined carefully The iden- 
tifying characteristics of each cheese were then tabulated This experience 
was amplified by using cheeses as ingredients in various dishes, and in- 
formation about the effect cooking had upon each kind of cheese was 
added to the tabulation The students even went on to make several kinds 
of cheese in the laboratory 

Tasting parties are fun and excellent experience for students at all age 
levels One teacher made a foods quiz more pleasant by giving each 
student, as a question, a slice of cake to judge for appearance, flavor, and 
so on Several elementary teachers asked a home economics instructor 
how they might help their pupils overcome a general dislike of vege 
tables The home economics teacher suggested that the problem might be 
solved with the aid of realm The elementary teachers asked their pupils 
to bring m from their home gardens as many kmds of vegetable as pos- 
sible Some less familiar vegetables, including zucchini and artichokes, 
were bought at market The young gastronomes washed, scrubbed, and 
prepared the vegetables for eating On a plate they put raw carrot strips, 
turnip slices, string bean slivers, spinach, chard, and cabbage leaves, and 
rings of green pepper to taste Some of the vegetables were cooked, and 
a creamed vegetable soup was prepared Seeing, smelling, and tasting 
these vegetables, the children overcame their dislike of many of them 

One home economics teacher widened the experience of students m 
regard to bread In connection with a sandwich lesson for their lunch 
boxes, the teacher suggested that the following day each student bring 
a slice of her favorite bread Before the laboratory lesson, each girl de- 
scribed the particular bread most pleasing to her In many cases interest- 
ing cultural backgrounds were revealed 

Blindfold tests with real objects might be performed with small kitchen 
equipment, with different fruits and vegetables, or with fabrics Concen- 
trating on the feel of an object may give an entirely new dimension to the 
students* awareness One teacher devised a game, in which students sat 
in a circle A sheet or cloth was spread over their laps, and the teacher 
started passing various items around the circle By the time the article 
had returned to her, a discussion was opened about its identification and 
its outstanding characteristics 

In a family relations class, students discussing legal and economic 
aspects of famil) life knew nothing of the form and content of such docu- 
ments as marriage certificates, installment payment contracts, life insur- 
ance policies, property deeds, leases, and income tax forms until a lawyer, 
a banker, and several parents supplied specimens Checks, bank deposit 
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slips, and receipts might be similarly studied How much more interest 
ing than merely reading about them in boobs' When students give reports 
about, say, the newest foods on the market or the best bath towel to buy 
for the money, they should be encouraged to have specimens to display 
whenever possible 

The home economics teacher should survey her community for sources 
of realm She might assemble m her classroom a departmental museum of 
realia with which students should be familiar 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Examine several home economics textbooks designed for junior high 
school students Evaluate the content and the suggested experiences 
for the following 
a Sense experiences, 
b Direct experiences, 
c Use of the home, 
d Use of the community, 
e Challenge of values and attitudes, 
f Development of principles, generalizations, or concepts 
Read the following reference for criteria for judging textbooks, then 
formulate your own standards 

Cronbach, Lee J (ed ) Text Materials m Modern Education 
Urbana, 111 University of Illinois Press, 1955 

2 Think of something in home economics that is difficult to explain to 
students who are inexperienced, unread, have vague or meaningless 
ideas, or simply do not understand What kinds of teaching materials 
or methods might best be used? 

3 Examine a recent homemaking magazine and a newspaper How may 
a selection from each help in developing an objective m a unit which 
you will be teaching soon? 

4 Read among the following references about photographs and photog 
raphy, then consider ways to use photographs in teaching home eco- 
nomics 

Broun, James W , Richard B Lewis, and Fred Harcleroad A-V 
Instruction, Materials and Methods New York McGraw Hill Book 
Comp an} , 1964, Chapter 21 

Dale, Edgar Audio-Visual Methods tn Teaching New York The 
Dr) den Press, 1954, pp 244-245, 247-248, 251, 256-258 
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Williams, Catherine Study Pictures and Learning Columbus, Ohio 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, The Ohio State Umver 
sity, 1960 Pamphlet 

5 Ask each of a number of home economics teachers what her best teach 
mg resource is Categorize and evaluate your results in terms of chal 
lenges to critical thinking or values, or similar objectives What are 
your conclusions? 

6 Read the following book for clever ideas for visuals, then adapt at least 
three of the ideas given and discuss them with other teachers 

Horn, George F How to Prepare Visual Materials Worcester, Mass 
Davis Publications, Inc , 1963 



13 


Instructional Resources: 

J-Jome, School, and Community 


If the home economics program is to provide continuity m learn 
mg about the processes of home and family living, then attention must be 
given to the variety and quality of experiences available to a student in 
her home and community Home and school learnings can thus comple 
ment and supplement each other School learnings are often displaced by 
home learnings According to Lane and Lane 1 more learning occurs from 
acculturation than from carefully planned sequential instruction Values, 
customs, symbols, attitudes, and beliefs are acquired from family mem 
bers, relatives, friends, and others with whom a student is most frequently 
associated during her developmental years The teacher must keep in 
mind the strong influences of home and family when she is planning the 
home economics program One way m which the classroom can comple- 
ment the home and community is to emphasize that all aspects of every 
student’s life should be rewarding The school cannot compensate for all 
home and community shortcomings, but it can make an important con- 
tribution The classroom can offer serenity to the child whose homelife is 

1 Mary Lane and Howard Lane, ' Does Out of School Learning Demand Change in 
School? Childhood Education, Vo! 36, No 2 (October 1959), pp 6EW58 
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fraught with anxiety, it can offer acceptance to the rejected child, it can 
offer some of the good things of life to impoverished students 


HOME RESOURCES 

Students must have opportunities m everyday life, especially in the 
home, to practice, to adapt, to test, and to enlarge upon school learnings 
According to the American Vocational Association , 2 home experiences 
refer to 


learning activities related to family problems which are planned, 
earned out and evaluated by the pupils in their homes under the guidance 
of the teacher and parents, for the purpose of personal development and 
improvement of home life 

Brown 3 interprets a home learning expenence as 

a learning activity, short-term or long term, to be done at home or m 
an appropriate out of class setting selected and planned to help achieve 
specific learning objectives, preferably integrated with classroom leammg 
objectives and activities 


Planning Procedures 

Home experiences are best planned as integral parts of the homemaking 
program, not unpleasant assignments An attitude toward developing 
experiences that emphasize the cognitive and affective types of learning, 
as well as the psychomotor, is important In addition, attention should go 
beyond utilizing the physical aspects of a home such as furnishings, 
equipment, or food Instead an opportunity should be provided for a stu- 
dent to solve problems in relation to these content areas, to sec the impact 
of the community on her home, to appreciate the traditions and customs 
of her own life, to understand the dynamics of her family organization, 
and to meet other challenges Experiences planned cooperatively by the 
teacher and her students for learning in realistic home and family situa- 
tions, according to Samples , 4 v\ ork out vv ell A closer link betvv cen school 

'American Vocational Association, Definitions of Terms In Vocational and Practical 
Arts Educatton (Washington DC American Vocational Association, 195-1 ), p 15 
a Marjorie Brown, Home Learning Experiences in the Home Economics Program 
(Minneapolis, Minn Burgess Publishing Compan), 1003), p 3 
4 Menu Samples, Handbook for Home Experiences, used at a conference of New 
Jcne) \ocational Home Economics Teachers in 1956, p 2 




Figure 13— 1 Members of a 

California Basque family pre 
paring a meal which reflects then 
background (Sunjef Magazine ) 


and home experiences is another outgrowth Students find that these 
experiences can be \ er> meaningful, purposeful, and satisfying In addi- 
tion, homes and families may be strengthened The teacher gams by 
becoming better acquainted with students and their families Even an 
entire community can benefit, since neighbors, fnends, and relatives may 
put ideas into effect that \\ ill produce a chain reaction of improvements 
In tins manner, famil) life education reaches more people Preliminary to 
an) planning in class, according to Samples , 5 it is wise for the teacher to 
acquaint herself with how her students live, play, and work and to identify 
accordmgl) their needs, interests, and problems She will need this infor- 
mation as background for helping her students plan home experiences 
that will be of the greatest \alue 

The next step for the teacher is to discuss v ith the appropriate admin- 
istrator what is being planned, clearly defining the purposes and imple- 
mentation of proposed projects The teacher should be familiar, too, with 
the position of cit) , count) , and state home economics supervisors on the 
matter of home experiences Suggestions for guidance also may be 
secured 


* Ibid , pp 5-6 
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Parents will be involved, hence the teacher should cultivate their good- 
will The program might be explained at a social function at school, or 
by letter or by telephone Parents will often offer suggestions for expen 
ences and ways in which they can assist However, their role must be 
clearly defined Generally they are eager to help in the education of their 
children 

In planning any unit or learning expenence, a teacher should consider 
possible home expenences m a broad way that will relate or reinforce 
the classroom learnings These may be discussed in connection with each 
lesson, and students may be helped to plan projects that are especially 
appropriate With longer, more complicated units, or for vacation expen- 
ences, extra planning may be required and individual conferences ar- 
ranged Emphasis should be placed on cognitive aspects of learning, as 
well as on independent thought Some class time may be used for plan- 
ning, for checking on progress, and for reporting on home experiences, 
which should be related to class experiences whenever possible Some 
students will have problems, others will become discouraged There is 
considerable merit, however, m reexamining, replanning, and adjusting 
to new situations 

Careful planning will facilitate organization and prevent frustration 
since it will serve as a kind of blueprint Plans for experiences should 
include a clear statement of the problem, goals to be achieved, step-by- 
step development m realizing goals, principles, information, and re- 
sources needed, estmiated costs, role, if any, of family members, sugges- 
tions for evaluation, type of records to be kept, and form of the final 
report 


Home Visits 

In communities where home \isits ha\e been established as a part of 
the home economics program, teachers generally encounter little difficult) 
in the continuation of the practice Teachers should be aware, however, 
that there will always be a few families who for one reason or another 
w ill not w clcome % lsits In these situations, a teacher should try to estab 
hsh confidence in the purpose of home visits 

A teacher must adopt the attitude tint \isitmg homes is an integral 
part of a honu economics program She must develop empathy with the 
student and her family On no occasion should she express superiority, 
shock, hchttleim nt, or act in am way that might jeopardize the feeling of 
trust she is tmng to develop No teacher would eonseioush act so dc 
stnictively, hut she must be esptcialy careful to conduct herself in such 
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a way that a cooperative attitude will be encouraged and that the family 
will welcome her visits 

Home visits are generally oriented to the home experience of students, 
but it is not uncommon for other family members to seek advice on 
matters of concern The procedures for home visits must he flexible At 
all times, however, the teacher should be warm and friendly and should 
act as a partner in problem solving 

Unfortunately many home economics teachers cannot visit homes 
Working mothers are not likely to be at home m the daytime, and home 
visits in the evening are inconvenient for both teacher and parents Many 
teachers have crowded schedules and are not allowed free time for visits 
In urban areas students may live long distances from school The increase 
in enrollment also makes it difficult to plan visits 

The teacher who for whatever reason, cannot visit a student’s home 
should arrange to meet parents at school functions or to talk to them on 
the telephone She may walk through the neighborhoods where students 
live to ascertain some idea of markets, type of homes, and other charac 
tenstics and she should note carefully all information given m classes 
Each teacher must work out the best way of gathering these important 
data about her students 


Evaluation 

Appraisal of home experiences will center on the progress toward 
goals which both teacher and students hope to accomplish Goals must 
be clearly defined and what shall constitute evidence of progress toward 
fulfillment of them must be established when projects are being planned 
Reliance should be on tangible evidence rather than opinion 

Each students ability must be evaluated carefully in planning these 
experiences Superior students should be held responsible for more com- 
plex levels of organization and thinking, and learnings that will con- 
tribute to development of potentials and creative abilities They are 
expected to be more independent m the execution of their projects It 
follows that their work habits and skills \\ ill require special scrutiny For 
the slow learner, the home experience may be relatively simple and of 
short duration Several interrelated small projects may be more practical 
for her than a single large one 

Other factors must also be evaluated m the original planning A stu- 
dent’s home background will naturally influence the choice of experience 
It seems rather pointless for a girl to consider the purchase of living room 
furniture if the family has no imminent plans to redecorate It might be 
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better for her to examine her whole house or apartment, and to develop 
ideas for making it more attractive through a number of small changes 
that will bring satisfaction to the family A teacher’s familiarity with the 
homes of her individual students will be helpful in evaluating the feasi 
bihty of such projects 

The amount of home experience a student has had must be considered 
to avoid repetition Since members of a class will vary considerably in 
their backgrounds, allowances and adjustments must be made It is not 
uncommon for students to select experiences without realizing the com- 
petences required for the task Goals must be realistic The indices by 
which the progress of a project is evaluated should include the intelh 
gence demonstrated in the use of resources and manner in which adjust- 
ments and adaptations were made Some sort of record of progress should 
be kept. Evaluative records include logs, diaries, letters or statements of 
parents, rating scales, checklists, direct teacher observation of the stu- 
dent at work, inspection of the completed project, behavioral changes, 
illustrations cited by the student, such as changes in eating habits of 
younger sister or brother, before-and after photographs, reactions of 
family members and friends to improved human relations, or applications 
made in class work of learnings developed in the home experience Pro- 
gress can be determined, too, during conferences with the student 


Suggestions for Home Experiences 

The home economics teacher should work out with each of her students 
an idea for a home experience uniquely suited to the student and her 
home situation Ever)' subject area has great possibilities for challenging, 
exciting projects that will release the potential of a student Here are a few 
suggestions that may trigger other ideas 

1 Foods and Nutrition Experiment and standardize an old family 
recipe Plan and execute a low-cost part) with appropriate refreshments 
Plan and carry through a way to change an undesirable family eating 
habit. Analyze famil) food bu)ing to determine ways of reducing costs 
and shopping more efficient!) Make a stud) of the nutritional adcquac) 
of the* diet of an older person in the famil), such as a grandparent 

2 Clothing and Textiles Establish criteria and do comp inson shopping 
for a school wardrobe for onesilf or for a )ounger sister or brother, or 
for a Incite* for a bib) expected m the famil) Compare the busing of 
houxihold linens during Jamt uy white* sales and during regul ir shopping 
periods, bearing in mind rju iht\ and other critcri i for a good bu) Expert* 
mt nt with a numlier of shortcuts in clothing construction, such as putting 
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in a zippei or new uses for sewing machine attachments Keep a diary 
on the emotional effect of wearing certain clothes, taking into consid- 
eration other factors that may have influenced ones mood 

3 Management of Resources Analyze personal motivations for the 
saving of money and test them against actual performance Read some 
references on saving time, and then experiment with the suggestions, 
evaluating the motivations and values that influenced the process Set 
up some time and motion studies related to everyday tasks and find new 
and easy ways to perform them With the assistance of family members, 
make an analysis of personal resources and plan for greater utilization of 
certain strengths and ways to overcome weaknesses Analyze personal 
values that influence the management of resources Explore community 
resources that would be helpful in managing family resources 

4 Use of Space Plan ingenious uses of storage space in a particular 
room, such as the kitchen bathroom, or bedroom Make a color analysis 
of furnishings in a home and determine possible effects of existing colors 
on moods or feelings of family members Consider ways in which the 
outer and inner spaces of a home may be coordinated Plan home recrea- 
tion activities in terms of available space Consider ways in which a home 
could be made uniquely attractive 


Figure 13-2 Effective kitchen 
storage may be a valuable home 
experience (Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association 
GAMA) 
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5 Family Relations Study the origins and functions of family tradi- 
tions and customs Analyze ways m which decisions are made in the 
family and suggest improvements Explore ways to improve family rela- 
tions in an area where there may be friction Interpret the role the student 
plays in her family. 

6 Child Care Observe children m ones own home or in the neighbor- 
hood, notmg the characteristics of the various stages of development 
Study ways in which clothing designed for preschool children appear to 
aid or hamper their development Observe small children and their choice 
of toys 

Professional magazines, fellow teachers, parents, individuals in the 
community, and other resources should be tapped for ideas and inspira- 
tion 


IN-SCHOOL RESOURCES 

Resources in school can make a unique contribution to learning These 
possibilities are often overlooked 


Student Resources 

The capacities of all students should be surveyed and utilized One girl 
may have excellent ideas about choosing accessories, another may be 
expert at entertaining, both may be willing to share their expertise with 
other students Students who have traveled may share their experiences 
in the shopping, eating, living, and family values of other countnes Those 
who work may have contributions to make— shopping practices as ob- 
served by a checkout clerk, the problems of a bab) sitter, human relations 
as observed by a file clerk, and so on 


Teacher Resources 

rellow teachers can be most helpful In cooperation w ith the science 
teacher, the homcmaking teacher could set up a senes of expenments to 
analyze soaps and cleansers The art teacher may be willing to demon- 
strate the principles of line and color in dress The librarian may know 
where to obtain unusual materials The industrial arts teacher can assist 
m planning storage space and exhibits 

One’s fellow teachers can be sources of ideas about teaching methods, 
how to handle slow learners, or ways to work with parents Sharing ideas 
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Figure 13—3 A fellow teacher 
may be an excellent resource 
(From Seventeen at School ) 


with a co worker may help to evaluate personal progress or give needed 
confidence Teachers should visit one another’s classrooms whenever 
possible and share professional journals 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Teacher and students cannot isolate themselves from the community at 
large Knowledge of the community, its resources, and its needs is per 
tinent to the home economics department, for those factors necessarily in- 
fluence the home economics program The home economics teacher must 
have information about the local industries and other means of livelihood, 
market facilities, the number and kind of churches, civic and social clubs, 
welfare agencies, and other such matters if she is to help students solve 
their problems and develop rewarding interests 

Resource People 

Resource people in the community can be identified through local 
newspaper stones about interesting visitors, persons in the community 
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with exciting hobbies or who work in an old or new craft, people who 
have developed a business in their homes— the manufacture of an inter- 
esting toy, preparation of an unusual food, or a service. Scanning the 
Yellow Pages of the telephone directory may bring to light interesting 
persons. 

A doctor might be invited to talk about family health; a banker, about 
the bank services available to a family, a lawyer, about family legal prob- 
lems; a social worker, about problems encountered by the families with 
whom she works. A religious leader might be willing to discuss with a 
class the problems of interfaith marriages or the role of religion in the 
family; a grandmother, her ideas of what her grandchildren expect of 
her. An engaged girl might be willing to explain the details of preparing 
for her coming marriage. A war bride might tell of family life in her native 
country or of her adjustments to living here. 

If resource persons cannot come in person for an interview, a committee 
of the class might visit them and tape an interview for classroom presen- 
tation. The entire class should participate in selecting the questions to be 
asked by a committee. Students may interview people in the community 
about their shopping habits, leisure-time activities, health problems, 
eating habits, and a host of other topics related to the home economics 

Figure 13-4. A resource person in the community might be brought into the classroom 
through the picture phone. (AT&T.) 
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program No resource person should be brought into class without having 
been onented as to how he can best contribute to the learning of the stu- 
dents A class visitor should be aware of time limitations, of the desir- 
ability of a question period and of the hind of questions that may be 
ashed, and how to display illustrate e material The teacher can safely 
assume that almost every person has some ideas that would profit herself 
and her students 


FIELD TRIPS 

Field trips are among the most valuable of teaching aids, for excursions 
into the community are opportunities for students to enlarge their class- 
room experiences If field trips are to be successful, they must be planned 
with the utmost care and discrimination They must be made integral 
parts of the learning process, not mere pleasure jaunts The first step in 
planning is for teacher and students to survey the community for resources 
that will best fit their needs From this preview , a selection is made of the 
most appropriate points of interest Following are suggestions for field 
tnps that have proven valuable and interesting to home economics stu- 
dents 

Suggestions for Field Tnps 

Inspection of factories is interesting and rewarding From seeing the 
construction of furniture, appliances, or clothing, the preparation of 
various foods, the manufacture of chmaware, or the weaving of textiles, 
students may develop some understanding of the blessings and shortcom- 
ings of uniformity, an appreciation of the many details involved m pro- 
ducing even a small kitchen utensil, and a sensitivity to the roles of the 
industrial designer who creates, the manufacturer who finances, and the 
worker who produces these aids to daily living 

Visits to stores of all types can also open numerous avenues of infor- 
mation The department store, with its variety of clothing and prices, 
unusual groceries, tearoom or other food services, model apartments or 
homes, and the latest household equipment and furniture, can be helpful 
in the study of practically every area of home economics Specialty shops 
that sell antiques, foods of other countries, exotic clothing and acces- 
sories, and so on all aid in the exploration of particular interests Markets 
specializing m meats, fish, fruit, vegetables, and other foods offer fascin- 
ating experiences Through the fanners’ markets m many towns students 



Figure 13-5. A field trip to inspect suitable fabrics for home furnishings projects. (From 
Sevenfeen-af-Schoo/ ) 


may discover unusual ways of augmenting the family income by selling 
homemade breads, cakes, cheeses, or handiwork. Markets that cater to 
different ethnic or religious groups— as Chinese, Italian, Indian, Jewish— 
broaden intercultural understanding. These trips must have a definite 
relation to class activities. For example, a study of china and glassware 
might be related to a meal service unit, comparison shopping related to 
a clothing unit, and so on. Appreciation can be broadened and first-hand 
knowledge can be secured through visits to shops, factories, and other 
places of interest. 

Museum visits bring special aspects of the past or future to the atten- 
tion of students. The teacher might enlist the aid of museum staff to ex- 
plain and demonstrate various collections. Colonial furniture might be 
compared with modem designs, for example. The lives of different people 
ns depicted in dioramas may heighten insights into present-day living 
problems. Exhibits of jewelry, kitchenware, and textiles are revealing. 

Utility companies welcome associations with home economics classes, 
offering students opportunities to study appliances in a critical manner. 
Students of home management can take advantage of utility companies* 
kitchen-planning and general home-arrangement services. Demonstrations 
of correct lighting have great value in protecting the sight of all members 
of the family. 
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Local, county, state, and federal government agencies show the demo- 
cratic system in operation Courts of all types, but especially domestic 
relations and children’s courts, offer challenges to senior high school 
home economics classes After visiting a family court, students may be 
in a better position to discuss factors producing instability m families, the 
impact of society on family life, and possible solutions to some of the 
more critical social problems Health and welfare agencies and dimes 
may be visited Investigation of the work they are doing can alert stu- 
dents to the importance of the public health nurse, the nutritionist, and 
the caseworker in helping families toward better living 
Radio and television studios are interesting to visit, particularly when 
a program for homemakers is being produced Guided tours offer a 
glimpse of behmd-the scenes production techniques Newspapers and 
magazines are another interesting field for investigation Viewing the 
steps required in getting out any publication is highly enlightening The 
food or woman’s page editor may speak to the class about her job 


Planning a Field Tnp 

After the destination of a field trip has been decided, a plan of action 
must be mapped The plant, store, or institution to be visited should be 
contacted by letter, telephone, or a preliminary visit by the teacher and 
perhaps one or two students will pave the way for a profitable class visit 
The best time to arrive, how long to stay, the number of students who 
can be accommodated conveniently and other details should all be de- 
cided at this point Even more important is the development of a clear 
understanding of the precise objectives of the tnp Everything possible 
should be done to eliminate confusion on the part of host and visitors, 
for haphazardly organized tnps merely waste the time of all 

A schedule must be made up that will allow ample time for getting to 
and from the host institution Allowances should be made for possible 
delays, for meals if need be, and for seeing all important phases of the 
place to be visited A detailed schedule and complete directions should 
be in the hands of every student A list of leading questions sent in ad- 
vance to the host institution may be the best way to elicit this information 
Students should be well informed on what is to take place during the 
trip and what it is expected they will gain from it By way of preparation 
the teacher might suggest a special reading list or show the class slides, 
films, or pictures about the project 

Other matters that must be planned for include financing of the trip, 
transportation, and meals, if they are necessary, and appropriate attire 
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Comfortable shoes and clothes are musts Parents and school officials must 
be informed of and consent to the plans Rules of conduct must be 
established, for a concern for the \\ elfare of fellow students and a display 
of interest in and courtesy to the hosts are in order 
Field trips are an outstanding means for providing experiences that are 
tangible, dramatic, and concrete All class activities become more mean- 
ingful when related to life situations The home economics curriculum 
that includes field trips is immeasurably broadened, deepened, and en- 
riched 


Helping Community Organizations 

Many contributions to the growth and dev elopment of students accrue 
when they participate in community activities They develop greater ap- 
preciation of their family and their home Students develop a greater 
sense of responsibility when they realize that someone in need is waiting 
for them, or expecting them to do a job Alert students can Ieam about 
interpersonal relations, about the requirements of a job that might have 
an influence on their future vocational plans, and how to make and im- 


Figure 13-6 FHA members or students may undertake a project in entertaining handi 
capped people 
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plement decisions m difficult situations Adjustments will be necessary, 
since the time involved may be demanding or create conflicts with other 
interests 

Students can gain actual worlc expenence as volunteers m community 
organizations Hospitals are especially grateful for student help Some- 
times students are given special jackets, aprons, or other designations to 
distinguish them as the Green Jackets,’ the " Candy Stripers,” or similar 
title Contacts can be made through the department for volunteer help 
Some common jobs are delivering mail or newspapers to patients, feed- 
ing convalescent children, reading to, playing games with, or otherwise 
entertaining patients m a childrens ward, writing letters for patients who 
are unable to do so, typing for hospital clerks, working in the gift shop, 
assisting the receptionist, caring for patients’ plants and flowers Students 
are welcome in orphanages to take children on sightseeing and educa 
tionai trips, to plan recreation for them, or simply to play with them 
Inmates in homes for the aged are especially pleased to have visits from 
young people who can assist them in many ways while providing com- 
panionship Service organizations, such as the Salvation Army, Goodwill 
Industries, or the Lighthouse for the Blind offer other opportunities for 
helping m the community 

Civic Projects 

Students may become an important part of a civic renewal or beauti- 
fication project, babysit for voting mothers at election time, or assist with 
educational programs in low income housing projects 

They may make surveys, about, certain, health aspects c4 the ccwimre»v,\ty , 
adequacy of food and other markets, provision for leisure time activities, 
opportumties for personal and family enrichment, such as concerts, 
museums, and the like They may study the implications of vital statistics 
—the divorce rates, infant mortality, frequency of certain diseases, and 
others Operation Kindness 6 is a nationwide project sponsored by the 
United Community Services m many cities which places students in agen- 
cies and institutions for service in tasks as diverse as projecting motion 
pictures for handicapped children engaging them in recreation projects, 
helping the Red Cross with its blood bank, and doing odd jobs in re- 
search projects, such as helping care for laboratory animals Some of the 
more mature students work with drug addicts and mental patients, others 
tutor boys and girls who are behind m their studies or having reading 
problems Home economics students can plan their own civic projects 
8 "Education, Ttme August 10, 1962, p 28 
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Figure 13-7. Students might 
teach simple crafts to disadvan- 
taged children {Reprinted from 
Seven/een-af School) 



and implement them as a class activity or through FHA or school organi- 
zations. A local version of Vista or a domestic Peace Corps might be 
undertaken in a small way. 


Summer Projects 

The advantage of a longer penod of time to plan for important learn- 
ings is realized during the summer or other vacation periods Students 
can plan projects related to home and family, to develop certain voca- 
tional skills and understandings, or to work in the community The 
summer can be used for personal improvement projects, by reading widely 
in some area such as history, poetry, geology, or astronomy, or by im- 
proving health habits The same kind of planning suggested for home 
experiences is appropriate here. 


Evaluation 

Evaluating utilization of the community Ins several facets For the 
teacher, resources may be appraised to sec if they have Ix'cn utilized 
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effectively and if all possibilities have been tapped Some ranking of the 
contributions of the various resources ma> be in order Which community 
facilities and individuals give the most to the home economics program 
and to the students 0 Whit kinds of student grow th are most evident? 

For evaluation students might keep a log or diar) during the com 
mumty experience and analyze it for e\ idences of development, learnings, 
and satisfactions The teacher might give a specific assignment Students 
could look for evidence of individual development in personality or m 
other wajs, or stud) the most important problems of the persons with 
whom die) deal Teiehers might make suggestions for utilizing the time 
and skills of students more efficientl) Evidence should be sought of 
contributions to objectives of the home economics program, both from 
bringing the communit) into the school or from students going into the 
communit) 

In a small but important way home economics is a part of the total 
educational program of the world Through travel and visits of people 
from other countries, Americans become more informed about the 
manner in which families everywhere live Through the sharing of ideas, 
the liv es of all families can become enriched 

Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Select a home or a community experience How may it be adapted to 
emphasize the cognitive? The affective? The psychomotor? 

2 Examine in the follow mg reference Brow n s concepts regarding home 
expenences and evaluate them for adequacy, emphasis, and practi 
calit) Read, also, in the same reference on pp 23-24, about the ability 
to recognize assumptions Select the objectives of a community experi- 
ence you have had or with which vou are familiar Discover at least 
five important assumptions In what wa) did the assumptions help to 
illuminate the objecliv es"? 

Brow'll, Marj one, ed Home Learning Experiences m the Home Eco 
nomics Program Minneapolis Minn Burgess Publishing Company, 
1963, pp 1-3 

3 Think about the kind of experiences that )Ou, as a student teacher or 
as a teacher, can hav e so that you will be more competent to plan home 
and community expenences with >our students Share >our ideas with 
others 

4 Read the following research reports about home expenences, then 
make some concrete suggestions for home evpenence programs in light 
of the conclusions of these studies What implications for further re 
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search came to mind while reading these studies? Plan a small action 
research project which might be carried out in relation to home or com- 
munity experiences. 

Bemis, Jane S. “Home Experiences of Michigan Ninth and Tenth 
Grade Pupils of Varying Abilities,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
52, No. 3 (March 1960), pp. 208-209. 

Lippeatt, Selma. “An Experimental Study to Determine the Relative 
Effectiveness at the Secondary Level of a Home Experience Program 
Planned as an Integral Part of the Homemaking Curriculum and a 
Home Experience Program Used as a Supplement to Classroom Activ- 
ities,” Journal of Home Economics , Vol. 46, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 
198-199. 



14 


' Values 


Contemporary student values reflect a society that is experi- 
encing the displacement of traditional patterns of values, a society in 
which the church, the community, and even the family appear to he losing 
force as the source and orientation of values Home economics teachers 
must he aware of the shift in core values of American culture from tradi- 
tional to emergent values, according to Spmdler 1 Metraux 2 suggests 
that value stability in our changing culture is to be gained by controlling, 
rather than being controlled by, change Obviously, an understanding of 
the impact of change is vital One’s value pattern is a powerful influence 
on his personality, goals, and relationships with others, in fact, on his 
whole life The home economics teacher has a special obligation to high- 
light values in instruction through challenge and clarification 

Values, according to Dewey 3 and Raths , 4 are the things, ideas, mstitu- 

* George Spindler, Education and Culture ( New Yorlc Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1963) p 100 

2 Rhoda Metraux ' Gaining Freedom of Value Choice,” Neui Insights and the 
Curriculum (Washington, D C Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. National Education Association, 1963), p 199 

3 John Dewey, Theory of Valuation,’ International Encyclopedia of the Unified 
Sciences Vol II, No 4 (Chicago, 111 University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp 4-6 

4 Louis E Raths, * Appraising Changes m the Values of College Students, ’ Journal 
of Educational Research Vol XXXV, No 7 (March 1942), pp 559-564 
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Figure 14-1 Values emerge after reflect on even at an early age (Courtesy Will 
Kyselka Univers ty of Hawaii ) 


tions and processes that we prize cherish or hold dear For example, a 
high value may be placed on professional success money, family, friends, 
religion, clothes or travel Values are almost invariably associated with 
goals 

Raths 5 believes that values are adopted, not impulsively, but only after 

8 Louis E Raths Clarifying Values m Robert S Fleming ed Curriculum for 
Todays Boys and Girls (Columbus Ohio Charles E Merrill Books Inc 1963) pp 
320-323 
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deliberation and reflection have judged it desirable One’s -values arc evi- 
dent again and again in his ideas and actions According to Baths, a value 
penetrates to the point where a person is willing to spend money for it, 
read and speak about it, defend it when it is challenged, and in many 
other vnjs affirm his confidence in the value and assert that the value 
belongs to him 


Values, Attitudes, and Beliefs 

Attitudes and beliefs are often regarded as synon) mous with values, 
but Raths 6 makes distinctions among them An attitude is a disposition 
toward something Attitudes are unique to an individual, and usually 
evolve from something outside actual experience, more often than not the 
utterances of influential publications or persons or the opinions of one’s 
friends A student may manifest a wide range of opinions on certain 
ideas, subjects, or concepts She may be in favor of public housing proj 
ects against mixed marriages, and in doubt about Medicare An attitude 
is not prized, it may change frequently, it is not the equivalent of a value 
Neither is a belief a value, according to Raths A belief is a statement in 
proposition form based on evidence largely of a kind that is publicly avail- 
able and is manifested by the form “I believe that . ” rather than 

I believe in ” Obviously, beliefs are more changeable than values 
and are consequently less influential 

Other terms such as interests, feelings, aspirations, purposes, or actwi - 
ties may be confused with values, too The important point, according to 
Raths , 7 is to consider the criteria of values and if any of the above items 
meet all these points, then they have become values If not, another term 
is more accurate 


Sources and Dimensions of Values 

The actual genesis of a value may be obscure The impact of home and 
family, community, nationality, school, church, mass media, work expen 
ences, friends, and countless others appears obvious Since students vary 
m their backgrounds, it seems reasonable to assume that their values are 
different Ones value system gams vitality as it functions for him, accord- 


6 Louis E Raths Identifying Social Attitudes and Values Intercultural Educa 
turn News Vol 7, No 4 (June 1946) p 9 

7 Ibid , p 323 
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ing to Reichart 8 Values are not static They are modified by internal pres- 
sures and external circumstances, and \\ e should be flexible in accepting 
and rejecting them 

The challenge to the teacher is to give meaning to values, so student? 
can be helped to understand the nuances of living If emphasis is placed 
on the impartation of information and the training of skills rather thar» 
values, according to Brameld, 9 then little can be accomplished There 1 ? 
considerable evidence that students are influenced by the people around 
them m the development of their values, especially by those whom they 
may select as an ideal or model Students should be encouraged to mak£ 
their own choices, and to be committed to clarity of conviction, of prin- 
ciple, of integrity, and of action Each teacher and each student must 
define the dimensions in which to operate 


Identification of a Lack of Values 

Raths 10 suggests that a student’s lack of values is a reflection of the 
confusion in our society Students understandably have difficulty estab 
lishing values when family, church, school, community, industry, and 
other institutions appear to be uncertain about what values are impor- 
tant This educator suggests that the school must take a responsibility, 
and that the first step might be to identify those students whose behaviors 
appear symptomatic of imperfectly formed value systems Naggtng dis- 
sension symptomatizes lack of principles and a penchant for uncritical 
thinking Students who indulge in this behavior just enjoy being against 
something— their dissent is not value oriented Extreme hesitancy, doubt, 
or incertitude in students may be another indication of a lack of values 
Not having a firm base for making choices they have great difficulty in 
deciding what they like, want, or need Persistent underachievement by 
students who clearly have ability is evidence that they do as little as pos- 
sible in school because they do not have a pattern of values for guidance 
Lack of self concept is manifested in those who play the roles of, or 
mimic, others because they have no value basis Severe inconsistency on 


8 Sanford Reichart, \ outh and the Onward Search Educational Leadership, Vol 
21, No 8 (Ma> 196-1), pp 488-489 

•Theodore Brameld, Cultural Foundations of Education (New } orh Harper & 
Row, 1957), p 13 

10 Louis E Raths, Clarifying Values, in Robert S Flemnio^ed , Curriculum for 
Today’s Boys and Girls (Columbus Ohio Charles E Men? Inc, 1963), pp 

323-327 
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Development of Student Values 

Teachers are faced with the dual problem of developing their own 
values and at the same time helping students to develop an adequate 
value system, according to Buhler 11 Many individuals find it difficult to 
clarify for themselves main directions for their lives No longer is a person 
handed a package of ready made values, which he can easily identify and 
accept Nor should a teacher feel that she can wrap her own values in a 
neat bundle and pass them out to her students Rather a student should 
be inspired to seek and to construct his own values 

Students often fail to find sufficient challenge in the classroom to study 
values Some search for sources of inspiration in their out-of class activi- 
ties, according to Lawhead 12 Teachers must realize the impact of human 
experience on value development 

Values have strong implications for the learning process Gmsburg 13 
suggests that good mental health, which is merely a process of living up 
to one’s values, is a necessary condition to learning This process may be 
blocked when a student’s value structure is weak or lacking 

Methods that utilize external factors provide little opportunity for stu- 
dents to look critically at themselves, even less to help them build the 
inner discipline that is so essential, accordmg to Fnedenberg 14 More than 
knowledge of moral and ethical values is required to construct a value 
system basis for behavior 


Clarification 

Many authorities agree that the clarification of values is one of the best 
methods for helping students to examine and to clarify the values which 
emerge in discussions, experiences, relationships, and in many other 
aspects of living 

Raths 15 suggests that students can best examine the content and worth 
of their values in a climate from which psychological threats have been 
eliminated 


11 Charlotte Buhler, The Problem of Values and Beliefs in Our Time/’ Educational 
Leadership, Vol 21, No 8 (May 1964), pp 520-522,541 

13 Victor B Lawhead, "Values Through Identification," Educational Leadership, 
Vol 21, No 8 (May 1964), pp 516-518 

13 Sol W Ginsburg Values and the Psychiatrist,’ American Journal of Orthopsij 
chiatrtj, Vol 20, No 7 (July 1950), p 446 

14 Edgar Z Fnedenberg, The Vanishing Adolescent (New ^ork Dell Publishing 
Company, 1962) 

12 Op dt , pp 511-514 
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To establish this climate it is important for the teacher to refrain from 
passing judgments in general By permitting a student to express himself 
freely without fear of ridicule or contradiction there is more opportunity 
for \alues to emerge Although a teacher may not judge a value as good 
or had there must be an expression of concern about the ideas suggested 
by students 

One way to show interest is to listen carefully to what is said It is also 
important to remember what a student has said so that it may be incorpo 
rated later mto the teachers conversation Courses and class periods must 
e organized so that students will have an opportunity to express their 
eliefs and opinions about the widest possible variety of issues Helping 
er students to trace out the implications of their statements about issues 
the teacher is helping them to clarify their values 
Certain techniques are especially provocative Role playing built 
round situations of concern to students ,s good for value clarification 
cussmn “"Pc and ° ther technol °g‘<*l to stimulate dis 

x l en d PP T at : u he Wmstnp Rum0r ! °* example is an 

related to m 6 , Cha " en S‘ n S the P«H>ces of students and the issues 
related to minority groups 
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° f op,m ° n which 
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immorality of certain situations to contes bet w ^ 
labor to community actions or to nth “ management and 
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discussion is the arena wherein values areteted *° ^ 

The challenge to the' hX' ln ^ clanflc ation process 

answer and”, hat challenge ^ anTtf T ** ^ “ “* 
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Social Educat, on Vol 24 No 1 (January 1960) pH Ame «can History Text 



Figure 14-3 By listening care 
fully to students a teacher may 
secure evidence of values (Rampo 
H gh School and Scholastic 
Magazine ) 



teacher may comment that the question has confounded many persons 
before and that it requires much thought to answer Raths 18 suggests 
ashing students to define key words, to give examples, and to trace change 
or tenacity of a position It is important for teachers to be as concerned 
about student values with which they agree as those with which they 
disagree 

If a teacher finds it difficult to draw this clarification process to a close, 
she should remember that she is not conducting a debate and that the 
purpose of the interaction is to search out and build student values There 
may be no conclusion, but a teacher can offer reassurance b) making 
comments like I appreciate jour stand,' “I see,” ‘ I think I know why jou 
feel that way,” “I understand better now/ and similar reactions Written 
work can be an effects c means of clanfjing salues Student logs and 
written reactions to moucs, pictures, fiction, newspaper stones, autobiog- 
raphies and so on often arc expressions of students’ \alucs, beliefs, pur- 

••iWd . p 513 
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poses, interests, or goals Raths suggests using a simple code in the margin 
of the paper, such as V~f- or V-, to raise the questions “Do you prize 
this* 5 ” or “Are you against this?” 19 

The process of helping students to clarify their values is difficult. The 
teacher must assiduously apply herself to identifying with her students 
concerns and to reacting to them m a thoughtful manner She cannot 
reasonably anticipate rapid changes, for such values as a student may 
have are often firmly entrenched, and a lack of values is a condition that 
may have been building for a long period of time Clarification must be 
repeated over and over to effect a gradual change This process is espe 
cially urgent among those students who have definitely been identified as 
lacking values Values of students can be appraised at work in places 
other than the classroom The dimensions of student behavior are re- 
vealed at sports events, in personal conversations in the hall, functioning 
on school committees, and on field trips, among many other situations 


Moral Values 

Many people try to live by religious teachings and moral traditions of 
the past, according to Buhler, 20 but they are unable to think these teach 
mgs through for themselves To identify morality and immorality is a 
problem in itself Filhnger 21 defines morality as that human activity 
which contributes to the cohesiveness of personal relationships within a 
society Immorality, it follows, is that which tends to break down people* 
to people relationships Not all human activity has moral consequence, 
for not all human activity affects human life One’s concept of morality 
should include a criterion of goodness— what is good for man— according 
to Ga) er 2 * The moral student should be thought of as one who exempli- 
fies values that are admirable Gayer challenges teachers to distinguish 
between mandator) rules, which require obedience, and permissive rules, 
which allow choices In the task of creating a moral world, teachers must 
help their students to develop moral responsibility under conditions of 
moral freedom. 

Moral education should be interpreted as an over-all approach to the 
whole of life, embracing its most profound values, but much of the dis- 

"Ibid, p 513 

ao Op at , p 521 

41 Paul Fillmger, “Immorahtj and All That Jazz,” ("After Hours’), Printers Ini, 
Febniarj 25, 1966, p 72 

11 Nancy Cn>cr, “On Making Morality Operational/' Phi Delta Kappan, VoJ XLVJ, 
No 2 (October 1964), pp 42—17 
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cussion about morality education centers on sex mores Kirkendall , 23 a 
family life educator, argues that this situation is not defensible, but that it 
is at least explicable as the effect of powerful contemporary social forces 
that make necessary a reappraisal of sex mores He contends that it is 
impossible to teach a code of moral conduct, for society demands a 
morality more substantial than a list of do’s and don’ts He suggests that 
students be given opportunity to discuss moral problems m the open, 
hopefully to arrive at some consensus that will fit changing patterns 
of life 

Coffin 24 believes that the teacher herself is often fearful of spe along 
out on moral matters that relate to decisions For example, she may dis 
cuss the consequences of cheating in such general terms that students 
cannot formulate their own guidelines Applying Coffin's ideas to the 
home economics program, there should be an opportunity for students to 
examine moral values, for they affect aspects of living with which home 
economics is directly concerned Finally, it should be incumbent on the 
school to help students consider the moral aspects of the vocations they 
select Careers planned only for selfish gain and without considering a 
contribution to mankind should be challenged as immoral 

Evaluation of Values 

The evaluation of values is a special challenge to the home economics 
teacher Not only must she be concerned about the values which a student 
holds but his ability to identify the values of others In addition, social 
values must be determined To accomplish this end, a teacher will en 
courage students to identify those ideas, things, wajs of living, which 
individuals appear to cherish or to consider important Evaluation is 
accomplished by clarification and discussion One suggestion is to have 
students examine some of the pictures in The Tamily of Man , 25 selecting 
those in a single category such as marriage customs, mother child rela- 
tions, or family religion Students may be asked to identify prominent 
xalucs, to consider their possible origins, and how the \alues depicted arc 
similar or different from their own Tins mi) be done in writing or during 
a discussion 

99 Lester A Kirlendilf and Dcrych Catderwood, "Changing Sex Mores and Moral 
Instruction ** Phi DiUa Kappan , Vol \LVI, No 2 (October 19&1), pp 03-08 

94 William Sloane CofRn “Moral Values and Our Universities,” NFA Journal \o! 

51 No 1 (Janmrx 1003), pp 8-10 

95 Fdwird Steicln n, The hamihj of Men (Nes\ \ork The Museum of Modem Art, 
1053) 




Figure 74—4 Analyze the 
values of the boy n this photo 
graph (Courtesy of Ell ot Erwitt 1 


Pictures of family situations in advertisements or from magazine illus 
trations may be analyzed in a similar vein The pictures in Children of 
Many Lands" 9 are especiall) effective for recognizing cultural values 
Another suggestion is to read stories or books about families in other parts 
of the world such as Top of the World 07 which is appropriate for high 
school and college students Here the influential effects of environment 
climate economics traditions and other factors on values may be ex 
plorcd 

The incomplete sentence is an especially appropriate device for secur 
ing c\ idence of values In family relations sentences might include A 

good date (Mother) (Father) (Husband) is Money 

in a family should be handled by and others 

Analyzing the written work of students is another suggestion For 
example students may tell about the highlights of their summer job or 
other \acation experiences or relate ideas or events in a weekly log or 
dian, ty pe of report Read carefully and use Raths system of V+ and V— 
coding Here is a simple short student essay that may pinpoint the pro 
ccdurc 


llaiiRs Reich, Children of ttany Lands (New \orh IUU and Wang 1938} 
Hans RuescJi Top of the \\ odd (New lork I irmabooVs 1959) 
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The biggest thing that happened to me during spring vacation was that 
I got a job at Mr Smiths office I did not get much money, but I was 
glad to help and I did leam something about bookkeeping I became 
bored when Mr Smith talked about the difficulties of growing old 

Teachers can collect cartoons that highlight values Themes may be 
about money matters, personal or family relations, or managmg a home 
Each student may be given a cartoon and asked to identify the value 
illustrated 

Students may be alerted to identify the values depicted by characters 
in dramatic presentations The use of puppets, minute dramas, readmg 
excerpts of plays, pantomimes, and the like often bring values into sharp 
focus The implications of holding such values should be discussed 
freely. 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Use the criteria for values described by Raths Select a value you con- 
sider very important— it may be related to education, marriage, fnends, 
or some other major idea— and determine whether you actually hold it 
Next test some of the values you think some of your students hold. 
Are they really values, or are they beliefs or attitudes instead? Do 
values seem to be nonexistent in the lives of some of your students? 
How might a home economics teacher help a student to build a value 
system? How might a student be challenged to continually clarify his 
values? 

2 Identify important family values in Carl Sandburgs prologue to 

Steichen, Edward The Family of Man New York The Museum of 
Modem Art, 1955 

3 In the following article note the distinction made by the author be- 
tween values and valuing Note other aspects of research that arc cited 
What practical applications come to mind? 

Raths, James “Values and Valuing,” Educational Leadership, Vol 
21, No 8 (May 1964), pp 543-546 

4 Read widely about moral \alues and consider wajs to implement tins 
important subject in home economics 

5 Practice identify ing the \ alucs of others Mentalfy use the V-f- and V— 
coding when students, teachers, friends, and other persons are talking 
Select leading characters in a pi a) or motion picture and \ aluc analyze 
them Try the same on radio or teles naon commentators 
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matics. It is impossible to measure the value and power of these and 
other creative ideas. 


What Is Thinking? 

Thinking is so complex that it is difficult to define. The following is an 
adaptation of Dewey’s 1 definition. 

1. The Survey. First the thinker familiarizes himself with the prob- 
lem area and forms a mental image of its ramifications. This 
involves recognition and definition of the problem. 

2. Extracting the Essentials. Next he examines the mass of detail 
comprised in the problem, and identifies the key factors that hold 
it together. Tins usually results in the statement of a hypothesis 
and resulting inquiry. This may he accomplished by collecting all 
relevant evidence, including previous research or authoritative 
opinion, observation, and experience. 

' John Dewey, I/ott We Think (Bmton. Mass : D. C. Heath. 1013), pp 0, 12. 
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3 Testing the Hypothesis When a possible solution has been identi 
fied it must be tested in as many situations as possible and sum 
manzed reexamined and reconstructed if feasible 

Thinling takes the forms of imagining making judgments forming 
opinions reasoning reflection meditation reaching a conclusion formu 
latmg a viewpoint originating mental pictures considering something or 
reflecting To generalize from the particular is defined as inductive think 
mg from the general to the particular as deductive thinking Creative 
thinking also called productive or autonomous thinking takes place when 
concepts and generalizations are independently produced and then used 
to cieate or build new knowledge If personal meanings or images are 
involved the thinking is called perceptual thinking Cognitive or cate 
gorical thinking involves the sorting of ideas beliefs and objects 

Influences on Thinking 

The quality of students thinking is influenced by the quality and kinds 
of experiences they have or have had generally rich thinking is the 
product of a wealth of nch experiences Values attitudes and beliefs 
color thinking People tend to be uncritically protective of values they 

F gure 15-2 Fam ly exper ences influence th nk ng (Forecast for Home Fconom « 

Scholcrst c Mo gar ne ) 
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cherish, with the result that thinking may be eschewed Their back 
grounds and the cultures in which students have lived also have an im- 
portant bearing on the way they think as they do Some examples are an 
interpretation of the role of a wife, the preparation of food for a family, 
and the upbringing of children 

The opportunities for thinking during a lifetime are equally critical If 
parents, teachers, or others have made most of the decisions for students, 
their opportunities have been limited The attitude toward thinking of 
the key people in students lives has a strong impact 
Emotions and feelings also play a strong role For example, if students 
have strong prejudices about race, religion, economic or social status, or 
politics, they will have more difficulty m thinking objectively about these 
areas It is never easy to change a prejudice, but it is easier to change one 
intellectually than emotionally Other influences include health, age, eco 
nomic status, attitudes toward life, environment, and the challenges to 
think which are afforded to students 
Taba 2 believes that we must take into consideration our very rapidly 
changing and expanding world, which involves constant adaptation of 

2 Hilda Taba Education for Independent Valuing New Insights into the Cur- 
riculum Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum (Washington, 

D C National Education Association 1963), Chapter 10 


Figure 15-3 Understanding the cultures of the world will broaden thinking such as 
understanding the Japanese tea serv ce (Japan Tourist Association ) 
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the images we use to interpret our experiences Furthermore she con 
tends that we must prepare individuals to think in a transcultural environ 
ment It will no longer be adequate to think only m terms of our com 
mumty and its people but we must encompass an understanding of the 
cultures of the world In doing so we must be objective about our own 
culture 


Errors m Thinking 

Students can be assisted to think more critically if they are taught to 
recognize some of the common errors 

1 f f " iqu ® nt error 1S to beyond the data- drawing inferences from 
data that the data cannot support We see a single cloud in the sky and 
say t is going to rain When we look at a graph we may be guilty of 
making justifiable extrapolations or interpolations InconLtencu ,s evi 
cmhl d T S ldeas are 1,01 cr >' stan,zed ure to apply prm 
dm on of I" \f Udent d ° es not re,ale ab * a * pnncples to the 
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Were there any evidences of creative thinking, of deductive or inductive 
thinking, of anal) sis, of synthesis, or of organization 9 

These few specific suggestions maj be adapted for specific use Students 
might read some of Dr Seuss * 3 or other children’s books and develop an 
ongmal stoiy book character who will demonstrate aspects of desirable 
and undesirable thinking Anal)ze the thinking of a character in a tele 
vision drama, a play, or short story Select an interesting poem about 
home and family life Search out its key thoughts, then suggest that each 
student synthesize these thoughts in a poem of his own, a cartoon, a filler 
for a magazine, or other creative activity Listen to news commentators 
for evidences of errors in thinking Make a tape of the conversation of a 
small group of children at play Evaluate and consider possible influences 
on their thinking 

Take a provocative editorial in the daily newspaper and attempt to 
apply the thinking formula previously cited Assign certain students to 
concentrate on the evidences of thinking by others who are role playmg 
a family situation Giv e each student a cartoon pertaining to the family’s 
food, and see if the underlying idea of the cartoonist can be found Or 
distribute samples of a new fabric with which students might not be 
familiar, ask them to think about appropriate wa)s to use it What are 
evidences of previous knowledge that were adapted for use of the new 
fabric 9 


EVALUATION OF THINKING 

The use of certain devices, a few of which are descnbed here, can help 
to determine quickl) some of the common fallacies as well as the strengths 
of student thin king These instruments can be developed by the teacher 
so that pertinent problems will be highlighted Later, students might be 
encouraged to make their own devices Once students have a firm basis 
for making judgments, then the work in the classroom is a fertile field for 
the further development of critical flunking which should be one of the 
major objectives in education 

Some of the following examples maj appear too simple for use m a 
particular situation, but they were purposel) simplified so that the format 
would be more obvious Each example can be made more complicated 
and challenging b) the teacher A story or situation which is pertinent to 
the local student group is recommended 

3 For example Dr Seuss The Sneetches end Other Slones (New ^ork Random 
House 1961) 
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the images we use to interpret our experiences Furthermore, she con 
tends that we must prepare individuals to think in a transcultural environ- 
ment It will no longer be adequate to think only in terms of our com- 
munity and its people, but we must encompass an understanding of the 
cultures of the world In doing so, we must be objective about our own 
culture 


Errors in Thinking 

Students can be ass,sted to think more critically if they are taught to 
recognize some of the common errors 
A frequent error is to go beyond the rtan-drawmg inferences from 
data that the data cannot support We see a single cloud in the sky and 
say, t is going to ram ' When we look at a graph we may be guilty of 
making unjustifiable extrapolations or interpolations Inconvstency is evi- 
a u U ' deaS 3re ” 0t cr ystalIi Z ed Fa, lure to apply pnn- 
Sono7nr er T *“ n0t re,a,e absba « Peeples to the 

at indlr , P v T DeVende m a sm Z h auth ^J mdicates 
aZotrtu weigb aIterD atives Adherence to the fallacy of s.ngle 

Z ons “ n" T f r0t ° f ,hmkin « >" o- complex way of life, 

situahons generahy have multiple causes SemauUcs may cause difficulties 

IX X- 

*- t 

because they have been ridiculed ,n the ? T ° VerCaut,olls usuaI1 >' 
lack experience ,n making decisions P “ “ '° SS ° f faCe ' ° r 


Curriculum Implications 

every classriZatX'FnrthemorIZX t “““i, be em P has,zed in 

thinking process itself 7 ' d S must be tau S ht about the 

pro^" :ts*mZlZqutm mg Z W1 " “ 

and students in order to gauge the qZitv nf tlT b6 rmSed by teacher 
influences Here are a few points to consider “ if “ “Z 

evidence? Were there gaps? Were there er r T"' he S ° UrCeS ° f 
emotions, feelings, or other influences color tT ", nhng? How dld 
you have said or done? What are your reactions 
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Identification of Certain Errors in Thinking 

The following story may be used ns a simple technique for the detec- 
tion of certain errors If desired, students might be given the answers after 
completing the test m order to make their own evaluation 


How Well Does Harry Think? 

Read the following story about Harry very carefully Indicate the num- 
ber of the sentence in which you think Harry or one of his friends has 
done faulty thinking Tell why you reached this conclusion 

1 Harry was very excited about the basketball game between Grant 
High and Lee High to determine the county championship 

2 Harry and some of his friends were sitting together at the game, 
watching the players warm up 3 Looking across the gym, Harry no- 
ticed elderly Mr Adams 4 Harry turned to his friends and said, “Why 
does that old man keep coming to these games? 5 He is too old to un- 
derstand basketball ” 

6 The boys then discussed the possibility of Grant High winning 
7 Bill said, ' They are sure to win because I am holding my lucky rab 
bit’s foot ” 

8 A discussion of the players followed 9 Bill said, “Jim Long is the 
best guard in our state 10 Mr Hams, our neighbor, told me so ” 
11 Sam said, ‘Our team will win because all the players live on farms 
and the Lee High fellows do not ” 

Note Suggestions for the type of thinking errors which students may 
select are listed here Others may be discovered by students and teacher 

Sentence 5 This leans on a stereotype interpretation, or Harry was 
guilty of making an invalid generalization Age is not related to the 
understanding of basketball 

Sentence 7 Leaning on superstition Winning a game cannot be attrib 
uted to a rabbit's foot Also this is an inaccurate prediction 

Sentence 10 Inadequate authority No evidence that Mr Hams is com- 
petent 

Sentence 11 Irrelevant The place where students live has no bearing 
On performance 

By highlighting certain errors in thinking, students and teacher will 
develop an awareness of them, and the teacher will be able to help correct 
them in the daily v\ ork of the classroom 


Detection of Relev ant and Irrclev ant Information 

A common difficulty in thinking critically is the failure to detect ideas 
or materials that are relevant or irrelevant to the problem or the topic 
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Categorizing 

One of the stumbling blocks to critical thinking is inability or careless- 
ness about placing ideas, things, or other items into proper categories 
Here is a simple device that may be given to students during the study 
of foods to evaluate this capacity 


How’s Your Listing? 

Our thinking is helped if we can identify things or ideas and place 
them in the proper category Here is a simple example Read the words 
carefully decide what the headings are, and place each word under the 
heading to which it belongs 


ant cactus 

lv y bee 

walrus bear 

The correct answer is 


dog 

mosquito 

grass 


Insects 

ant 

bee 

mosquito 


Plants 

ivy 

cactus 

grass 


Animals 

dog 

bear 

walrus 


beer^readina rtu V dea t0 1,ome econom ics Assume that you have 

mg C s IT"? b “ 0ks “ b0Ul H-4 the follow- 

i™fooT^Zg deC,de m Wh ' Ch belongs Place 


eggs 

vitamins 

orange squeezer 

milk 

toast 


minerals 

spoon 

cereal 

protein 


eggbeater 
carbohydrate 
butter 

. . toaster 

kmie 

rp» orange juice 

detemnne how ftf/LTfcZm" dft by StudentS 

Slbilities Here is one 8 “ d ^ ™ds There are several pos 


Foods 

eggs 

milk 

toast 

cereal 

butter 

orange juice 


Nutrients 

vitamins 

minerals 

protein 

carbohydrate 


Equipment 

orange squeezer 

knife 

eggbeater 

toaster 

spoon 


need to etmme ” W ^ ” cate £™t 10 „, the teacher wrll 

Trl or theTr!/, u be unfanuhar wrth certam 

Zproce s P *° eadl ° lher - « *7 -ay lack expenence m 
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Interpretation of Data 

Everyone is confronted frequently with the necessity of interpreting 
data, either from newspaper stones and other reading materials or the 
comments made by family members, neighbors, and others Some ordi- 
nary examples may relate to the cost of living, to the number of early 
marriages, or to the many types of positions available to home economics 
graduates 

The following device may be presented to students to determine if they 
are inclined to make judgments on insufficient data, if they are overcau 
tious, or if they go beyond the data 


An Assignment tn the “ Food for Your Family ’ Unit 

One day in March, Mrs White, the homemaking teacher m the Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High School, made an assignment m the ‘‘Food for 
Your Family” unit On the basis of previous discussion, she suggested that 
each student bring to class an original recipe of a low-cost meat dish suit- 
able to serve for dinner Many interesting recipes were brought by the 
students Mary brought a beef liver loaf recipe, Sarah, a Swedish meat 
ball recipe, and Lois, a recipe for broiled Porterhouse steak with a special 
mushroom sauce 

Instructions Read the story carefully and take for granted that every 
statement is true Then read each statement below and decide whether 
you consider it true, false, or whether you are uncertain about it Mark 
your answer T, F, or U Do not go back and change any of your answers 

1 In brief, this story is about an assignment in a ‘‘Food for 

Your Family” unit 

2 Mrs Black was the homemaking teacher 

• 3 The assignment was to bring an original recipe for a low- 

cost meat dish suitable for dinner 

• 4 Some students forgot to bring recipes 

• 5 All of the recipes which students brought were low m 

cost 

• 6 There were 18 students in the class 

7 The story does not tell what the teacher thought about 

the recipes 

. 8 The assignment was made during March of this year 

Note Here is the key 
1. True 

2 False— teacher’s name was Mrs White 

3 True 

4 Uncertain— insufficient evidence given 
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being considered The following technique is a quick way to identify 
students’ ability to recognize the relevant or irrelevant 


What’s Important ? 

In talking with your friends, someone may say, * Stay on the beam!” or 
Get to the point* In other words, you are injecting information which 
is not related to the discussion 

When we think through a problem, it is helpful if we can quickly 
decide which ideas or things are essential in arriving at a solution In the 
following description, cross out all the words, phrases, or sentences that 
have no direct bearing on the satisfactory purchase of a blouse 

1 Susan and her mother decided that she needed another blouse m 
her wardrobe for school 2 After school on the following day Susan 
went to Smith’s department store to make her purchase 3 This store is 
on the right side of Maple Street as you go uptown 

4 When she reached the blouse department she asked the clerk for a 
7? b !° us * ll } a P ,am coIor > preferably white or yellow and size 32 
i . . 'If 6 ? er was S ett,n g the blouses, Gretchen Adams came by and 

within * "" ab0Ut Saturda y’ s party 6 The clerk returned 

with an assortment of blouses 

med aTlS f al „ tW0 ' vh " e and tw ° yellow blouses 8 She exam- 
fabric buttons t 6 ° ° Win ^ St J tclim g seams, buttonholes, weave of 
9 While she w n ^ lrn,n S s > and the tags for price and cleaning directions 
,he dCTk talW ab ° a > b « y- old nephew 

check feSlr: ( T Wh,te , and , ™ ye " OW b,ouse *™d them on to 

“t 11 5] i7^:z\r d r?r d to see if th ^ — 

this particular brand of blouse 12 S, , £ ** 1 T, n >' customers bought 
paid for it Susan bought the yellow blouse and 

below POmtS ™ tlUS StOIy WhlCh are hl S h, y “relevant are indrcated 

be^ra'a^pX 4 / f ° DOWmg ^ “* ha ™ a ^ 

reIevant Un,e “ 11 

Sentence 5 Apparently Gretchen a a ° 

the buying of a blouse d ‘ d " 0t g ‘ ve an >' advlce about 

s i i T ^: Ierkwas r t r ng any “■*■> 

sentence 11 J.he answer to this nupct-mr. .. 1 , , 

but, on to intelligent shoppmg ’ U be 3 dub,ous conlri - 

beMprto^™ 6 , 13 T °* T** ^ “ '^ch students can 

be helped to recognize relevant and irrelevant information 
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teachers alike A firsthand acquaintance with research functions will open 
a new world, will sharpen one’s methods of solving problems, broaden 
her fund of knowledge, and enhance her appreciation of the important 
role that research plays m everyday living 


What Is Research? 

Van Dalen 4 defines research as “a careful, critical search for solutions 
to the problems that plague and puzzle mankind ” Research, he goes on, 
is born of curiosity and nourished by intense yearning to learn the truth 
and to improve our ways of doing things Research as an activity is char- 
acterized by truthfulness— an emphasis on definiteness and completeness 
The objective of research is to determine exactly what ideas and things 
are, and how they work Researchers distrust the easy, the plausible, or 
the customary in seeking positive knowledge that can systematically ex 
plain a whole and its parts 5 

Research proceeds as a sequence of operations the selection of a prob- 
lem, survey of related literature, establishment of an investigative proce 
dure, collection of data, analysis of data, and presentation of findings and 
implications 

It is wise for the researcher to select a problem that is of great interest 
to her and to which her competences are suited The problem should be 
one that the researcher can reasonably expect to pursue fruitfully within 
whatever limitations of facilities, time, equipment, and money are im- 
posed on her Above all, perhaps, the problem should have professional 
and social significance The problem need not be a major one to produce 
a major contribution But research for the sake of research cannot be 
condoned The best type of problem for a teacher is one m which an 
answer is sincerely desired 

Successful conduct of a research problem depends greatly upon the 
efficiency of the investigative procedure, which should be spelled out m 
detail How to establish suitable criteria of accurac), independent and 
dependent variables, objectivity, reliability, and validity is explained in 
standard textbooks on research methods Many a study has failed because 
an important step w as not properly defined Time and effort in the plan 
mng stage will eliminate errors and give confidence 

4 DcoboM B Vin Dnlcn, Understanding Educational Research (New \ork 
McGrnw Hill Book Conipim , Inc, 1962) 

5 “The Spirit of Bise irch Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter Montrenl, Vol 
46 No 12 (Dtccmlnr 19G5), p 1 
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5 False— the Porterhouse steak and mushroom sauce recipe brought 
by Lois is not in a low-cost category 

6 Uncertain-insufficient evidence— may or may not be true 

7 True 

8 Uncertain-story does not state which year-may or may not be 
true 

In examining student results, a teacher should be concerned about the 
students who mark T statements F or F statements T This is a very crude 
error to make in thinking An equally important observation is to identify 
those students who mark U before statements which are obviously T or F 
This indicates overcaution and a teacher should be alert to see if this 
characteristic prevails in other situations The tendency to go beyond the 
data will be indicated if students mark U statements with an F or a T 

If a home economics teacher wishes to emphasize critical thinking, 
then she will point out errors during class w ork, such as those indicated m 
the above paragraph Students become alert to their own errors and to 
such errors m the thinking of others 

It must be reemphasized that devices give only a quick overview of 
students’ tendencies when they think Not under any circumstances are 
the results to be considered final Rather, the results are to be held as 
tentative hypotheses to test in many situations Does Ann make crude 
errors in thinking in the laboratory? Is Marie inclined to go beyond the 
data? 

The teacher w ill use this information as an added means to improve a 
students understanding of thinking in general, and specifically his own 
wa) of thinking In every situation a teacher will encourage thinking by 
challenging students to consider such points as ‘ Do you have adequate 
evidence for such a statement?’ Who is your authority?’ ‘What is the 
basis for your generalization? “Is this information relevant?” “Is such a 
prediction sound? To help a student to practice sound thinking can be a 
great satisfaction for a teacher and a far reaching contribution to the 
student's preparation for life 


RESEARCH 

Research workers are not by any means isolated from the problems of 
the world Understanding the techniques of and participating m research 
should be a rcsponsibilit) for ever) one m home economics, students and 
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Research in the Classroom 

There are limitless opportunities to make research a part of daily class 
activities Research can prove an interesting and intellectually stimulat- 
ing challenge to students, and will interest parents, too Research can be 
done as group or individual assignments Following are a few suggestions 
for research projects 

1 Test the wearabihty of paper clothes 

2 Set up taste panels of a food marketed in various forms, such as 
fresh, canned, and freeze-dried white potatoes 

3 Compare the cost and adequacy of dry cleaning a certain type of 
garment at home, in a self-service dry cleaning machine, and by 
professional cleaners 

4 Analyze the snack habits of peers, according to types of foods 
eaten, nutritional values, amounts of money expended, social cus- 
toms, and so on 

5 Survey the spending habits of a sample group of students 

6 Explore the breakfast habits of a sample group of students 

7 Determine the sources of the favorite recipes of a sample group 
of homemakers in the community 


Teacher Research 

There are many lines of research that could benefit teaching— a syste- 
matic study of the problems and interests of students, sociometric anal- 
yses of the social adjustments of students, a survey of the home economics 
department’s graduates to determine adequacy of the curriculum— all of 
these, among others, would be helpful 

Action research is especially appropriate for the teacher According to 
Corey, 6 action research provides an opportunity for teachers to improve 
decisions and practices through scientific study of certain problems re 
lated to teaching Teachers are likely to implement the results of their 
own action researches readily because they are attempting to find an 
answer to something that is problematic specifically to them In tradi- 
tional research, the design of an experiment is carefully predetermined 
and seldom modified, whereas in action research the hypothesis and the 
investigative methods are validated or invalidated dunng the invest iga- 


* Stephen Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices (New York Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953) 
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Figure 1 5-4 A student might do a survey and structured observation of the eating 
habits of preschool children (Courtesy Will Kyselka University of Hawaii ) 


Need for Research m Home Economics 

The findings of research are the voice of authority, and progressive 
professions foster research as a vital part of their development programs 
Home economics as a profession has not advanced as much as home econ 
ormsts desire, partly because research in the field has been meager Too 
much reliance has been placed upon research appropriated from other 
disciplines Research m home economics would be helpful in advancing 
the profession’s public image It is stated repeatedly that the rmson (Cetre 
of home economics is the improvement of personal and family living, yet 
how little research specifically designed to further those objectives there 
is to cite The dramatic results of research in the cookery of vegetables 
and meats, in the use of man made fibers, and in the management of 
family finances are examples of professional accomplishments, but efforts 
to fulfill the professional mission for better family living must be in- 
creased 
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Illinois Teacher of Home Economics, all issues for 1962-1963 
Urbana, 111 Office of Home Economics Education, University of 
Illinois 

Raths, Louis E, Selma Wasserman, Arthur Jonas, and Arnold M 
Rothstem, Teaching for Thinking, Columbus, Ohio Charles E Merrill 
Boohs, Inc , 1967 

Simpson, Elizabeth, and Louise Lemmon Teaching Processes in 
Thinking in Homemaking Education DHE Topic 11 Washington, 
D C Department of Home Economics, National Education Asso- 
ciation, November 1959 

2 Examine the following attempts to discuss thinking for high school 
students How would you change them' 5 What are some concrete ways 
m which these references can be used in home economics' 3 

Fleck, Henrietta, Louise Fernandez, and Elizabeth Munves Being 
a Better Thinker, in Exploring Home and Family Living Englewood 
Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1965 

Shanner, William A Guide to Logical Thinking Guidance Senes 
Booklets 134 Chicago, 111 Science Research Associates, Inc , 1954 

3 Collect evidence of uncritical or careless thinking by observing one 
student in all of his classes for one day What might be the conse 
quences of such thinking? 

4 Select a chapter in the following reference which has special appeal to 
you After reading it, observe several classes m home economics Have 
the results of this research been implemented? Make a careful analysis 
of the use you make of research in the classroom What is revealed by 
your conclusions? 

Gage, N L Handbook of Research on Teaching Chicago, 111 Rand, 
McNally & Company, 1963 

5 Think about a research study m teaching which you might do To 
review types of research design and methods of research, refer to the 
following books, which vary in difficulty and comprehensiveness 

Borg, Walter R Educational Research New York David McKay 
Company, Inc , 1963 

Hall, Olive Research in Home Economics Education Minneapolis, 
Minn Burgess Publishing Company, 1961 

Ilillua), Tyrus Introduction to Research Boston, Mass Houghton, 
Miffiin, 1956 

Kerhnger, Tred Foundations of Behavioral Research New York 
Ilolt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc , 1964 

Consult ' Research Clues” m NLA Journal 
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ti\e process, and so are modified frequently The generalizations emerg 
ing from traditional research can be extended to larger populations, those 
evolving from action research apply only to the population studied Action 
research is often cooperative— a group of home economics teachers, for 
instance, might together study a common problem— but the individual 
teacher can and should be encouraged to do this type of research alone 
Suitable topics for action research might include a study of experiences 
for short laboratory periods in foods, ways to facilitate learning about 
child development for slow learners, areas in a unit that could be adapted 
to independent study and tests of certain class materials in home eco- 
nomics for reading comprehension Once a teacher has felt the satisfaction 
of finding answers through action research, it is easier to undertake other 
researches Research is more meaningful when teachers are involved per 
sonall) Home economics must depend upon research for advancement 
and progress 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Observe the same home economics class for several sessions Cite evi 
dence of the quality of student and teacher thinking, the climate for 
thinking ways in which thinking was encouraged, teaching aids or 
techniques that appeared to facilitate thinking, missed opportunities, 
possible influences on thinking, and the injection of novel ideas or 
unusual thinking Make an analysis of your own thinking patterns 
What are your strengths and weaknesses? What are possibilities for 
improvement? To be better informed about thinking, read from among 
the following 

Ashnei, Mary Jane, and Charles E Beck, eds Productive Thinking 
in education Washington, D C National Education Association, 
1965 

Blackwood, Paul How Children Learn to Think Bulletin 1951 
Washington, D C Office of Education, U S Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1951 Pamphlet 

Bruner, Jerome, Jacqueline J Goodnow, and George A Austin 
A Study of Thinking New York Science Editions, Inc , 1962 

Burton William II , Roland B Kimball, and Richard L Wing Edu- 
cation for Effective Thinking New York Appleton Century-Crofts, 
Inc, 1960 

Hoerger, James W “Stepping Stones in Learning to Think,” Audio 
usual Instruction, Vol 6, No 8 (October 1961), p 3S6 
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Creativity 


Creativity is not reserved for the few— every student in every 
home economics class has mherent creativity that can be developed m 
various ways Some students are spontaneously creative and need little 
stimulation or assistance, others require encouragement and a permissive 
environment filled with enriching materials 


THE NATURE OF CREATIVITY 

The word creativity, according to Andrews , 1 connotes movement or 
action, and words such as searching , testing, experimenting, thinking, 
making, organizing, changing, identifying, probing, manipulating, observ- 
ing, choosing, appraising, extending, constituting, and synthesizing de- 
scribe creative processes Imaginative students try new ways for old— they 
substitute, rev erse, subtract, modify, add, adapt, they are aware, intuitive, 

* Gladys Andrew's, Releasing Create it) —Extending Curriculum Opportunities, ” in 
Robert S Tleming, cd , Curriculum for Todays Boys and Girls ( Columbus, Ohio 
Charles E Merrill Books, Inc , 1963), Chapter 13 


2S7 
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6 Although planned for elementary teachers, these references on research 
might prove quite stimulating to a home economics teacher. Name at 
least three concrete suggestions which occurred to you for research 
projects 

Fleming, Robert S “What Research Have You Tried^” in Curriculum 
for Today's Boys and Girls Columbus, Ohio Charles E Merrill Books, 
Inc , 1963, pp 575-579 

Zirbes, Laura Challenges to Educational Advance Columbus, Ohio 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1960 Pam- 
phlet 
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usual judgments, to examine data with an unstructured look. The second 
aspect is a focusing of one’s experiences. There is, Foshay believes, a time 
when one sees all his ideas or plans in focus, and at that time the creative 
person is able to transform his ideas into action. The third ingredient in 
the process is discipline, the ordering of ones experiences in such a way 
that production can come about in the methodical manner. The word 
discipline connotes responsibility, devotion, rigor, imposition of certain 
limitations, and planning. Artists, scientists, and other talented persons 
may be disturbed from time to time by frustrations and confusions within 
themselves, but they pay scant attention to external distractions. Foshay’s 
fourth ingredient is closure, the ability to identify the point at which a 
creative work may be said to be completed. This expert contends that 
creative persons generally stop when their criteria have been met. Closure 
should bring a feeling of pride and satisfaction. 

May 4 defines creativity as the act of producing something new, and 
believes that it begins as an encounter with a situation, an idea, or an 
experience in which the creator subsequently involves himself. Creativity, 
according to this theory, simply involves arriving at a unique solution to 
the problem posed by the situation. May believes also that creativity im- 
plies considerable interaction with an individual’s world. Rogers 5 defines 
the creative process as the emergence of a unique product developed 
through action of an exceptional person with unusual materials, events, 
people, or situations. 

One of the problems facing us in the recognition of creativity, accord- 
ing to Getzels, 6 is that current intelligence tests only measure certain 
forms of cognition and do not recognize the more or less unique qualities 
of individuals who are innovative. As indicators of ability to achieve, 
intelligence tests dismiss individuals who are likely to achieve by way of 
their creative talents. The problem, then, is to increase our understanding 
of all forms of cognition and human excellence and the forces influencing 
them, and to find a satisfactory test for the identification of creativity. 


Identification 

The following ideas are centered around aspects of creativity, and may 
be adapted to any content area of home economics for the purpose of 

4 Rollo May, "The Nature of Creativity," m Harold II. Anderson, ed , Creativity 
and Its Cultivation (New York. Harper & Row, 1959), Chapter 5 

5 Carl Rogers, "Toward a Theory of Crcatmty," ibid. Chapter 6 

8 Jacob W. Getzels and Philip W. Jackson, Creativity and Intelligence (New York 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc , 1902) 




discriminating resourceful they go beyond the usual the ordinary 
Creative people intensely experience a gamut of feehngs-spontaneity 
satis action elation frustration d,seouragement perseverance excite 
men It !S essential for home economics teachers to have some concept 
process 116 na ' Ure ° £ CreatlV, ‘ y 50 they can lde »tify and encourage the 


Definition 

Chisel, n defines creativity as a process of change development and 
evolution in an individuals subjective bfe He states that creative talent 

To ha 7 s ; ^ y Pr0duc "" l >' - *he final proof of creativity 
roshay lists four major ingredients of the creative process First is an 
attitude of openness a willingness to try new experiences and to suspend 
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Figure 16-2 What creative changes in family living might take place in a vacation 
home on the bottom of the ocean’ (Courtesy Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power 
Companies ) 


might certain frequently encountered directions be reduced to symbols? 
For example, what kind of diagrams might indicate “do not iron,” “keep 
refrigerated,” or “bake for 35 minutes”? 

Fluency of ideas may be evaluated by having students react to ink or 
watercolor blots they make themselves, to incomplete drawings, or to odd 
sounds from a tape recording They may be given a number of circles, 
tnangles, squares, or other geometric figures and asked to use them as a 
basis for designing an original article of kitchen equipment, a chest, a 
dress, or a labor-saving device Students may try out new wajs for old 
things (a brass umbrella stand as a \asc for leaves and tall flowers), using 
color in unexpected places, perhaps by making for the kitchen a mosaic of 
pieces of d)ed cork They might also work with space, making new uses 
of a chest, bookshelves, or closet gadgets—such as hanging place mats or 
gloves on a skirt hanger, for instance They might play anagrams, re- 
arranging one word’s letters to make other words, as management man, 
ten, game, and so on Students may be asked to w rite in one minute all 
the words they associate with home and family life, such as mortgage, 
tiedding, mother-in-law, dtiorcc, bread, birthday cake, and the like 
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detecting students’ creative qualities Many of these suggestions have 
been adapted from tests for creative talents devised by Guilford, Tor- 
rance, Barron , 7 and others ^ 

A sensitivity to problems may be explored by ashing students to con- 
sider ways to improve a telephone, lighting for bedtime reading, a refrig- 
erator, a toaster, a gas range, a vacuum cleaner, mail service, window 
cleaning, and so on The quantity and quality of ideas and the unusual 
approaches may suggest creative thinking Giving students sketches en- 
titled ‘ What’s wrong - 5 ’ and asking them to find errors quickly is another 
way to test creativity Sketches of apparatus from which an essential part 
is missing, a kitchen arrangement without, say, a sink, a table set without 
flatware, and so on 

Originality may be uncovered by giving students a short story about a 
family situation and asking them to give it a clever title, or by asking 
them to tell or write a story suggested by an emotionally charged picture 
A similar method is to have students write a story in three minutes using, 
in order, a specific word list, for example, bed, breakfast, clock, honking, 
coat, books, stairs, mother, friends, hungry, picture, window, lunch, 
money Suggest that students take unusual materials, such as colored 
lea\es, whole or ground spices, flower petals, steel wool, pot cleaners, 
and the like, to make a poster or collage highlighting texture, line, design, 
or color combinations 

Spontaneity may be highlighted by asking students to seek novel uses 
for a brick, a wire clothes hanger, a wheelbarrow, a wastebasket, kitchen 
sponges, or a rubber ball Another possibility is to give students paper 
bags, each containing several articles, and ask them to arrange, to com- 
bine, or to apply the bag’s contents in an original way Bags might con- 
tain a kitchen sponge, a small picture frame, quick dyes, a piece of chif 
fon, a vase, knitting needles, an empty box, a piece of gingham, pot 
cleaners, and so on A practical plan was developed by one teacher who 
asked students to consider decorative uses of the cochleburrs found on 
weeds in the schoolyard One student made a monogram by sticking 
burrs on her coat 

Adaptiveness may be revealed when students are asked to adjust to a 
situation that is quite fanciful What adaptations would a family have to 
make to a vacation home on the bottom of the ocean? How might a third 
arm and hand be used for greater efficiency in meal preparation? How 


1 Sidne> J Pamcs arul II F Harding, A Source Book for Crealive Thinking (New 
"ioA Charles Scribner's Sons, 1962), see Guilford, Chapter 14, Torrance, Chapter 4, 
and Barron, Chapter 19 



Figure 16-3 Cooperative crea 
five experiences with science 
students may arise from a con 
siderahon of space feeding 
(Courtesy of TANG Instant 
Breakfast Drink ) 



the earth m a garden, the crunch of fallen leaves, or the images mirrored 
m puddles in the street Neither do many take time to admire the handi- 
work ol neighbors and friends, to appreciate the emotions aroused by a 
beautiful poem, to recognize the feelings of gladness, sadness, surprise, 
sympathy, and the like expressed by others The ability to laugh, to im- 
agine, to play, and to have fun are traits characteristic of the creatne per- 
son, according to many authorities, and should be encouraged Only 
through sensitivity to such experiences will students grow and sharpen 
perceptions so essential for creativity 
Creativity maj be related to personal and social relations b) encourag- 
ing students to consider unusual vvajs to be thoughtful, to be fnendly, 
and to be considerate of parents and others Creative ways to improve a 
student s personality is another area for exploration 


Deterrents 

According to Torrance , 10 the most common blocks to creativity include 
tradition, social approval and habit Students fear ridicule b) their pce’rs, 

lo I I'ltil Tomnct , Cn utility (Washington DC \itionv! IMticition teodi 
tion. Depart mint of Cf mnxMn ft n fieri and Armnnn l tlncitional JUn arch As<o- 
ciitlon, |*|03) PtmpliM 
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Teachers are dared to experiment in creating other kinds of experiences 
It should be emphasized that creativity does not have to be confined to 
the creative arts, but can be exciting in the area of home decoration, 
stimulating conversation, or satisfying human relationships 


Development of Creativity 

The realistic home economics teacher will not seek to develop every 
student into a creative genius hut she should endeavor to encourage the 
release of the creative potential that is in all her students Maslow 8 
stresses that creativity is not confined to artists, writers, inventors, and 
other professionals He uses as an illustration a poor, uneducated woman 
who expressed originality, inventiveness, and ingenuity in her homemak 
mg I learned from her, and others like her,” he states, ' that a first rate 
soup is more creative than a second-rate painting ’ 

Thelen 9 expresses the belief that education for creativity is a contin 
uous inquiry, and that teachers must continually urge students to think of 
new ways of doing things, of new ideas, and to probe for answers and 
seek out new meanings 

Creativity thrives best in the classroom offering rich experiences, per- 
missiveness, security and encouragement, and freedom from threats 
There must be respect for the unusual question or the novel solution 
Credit must be given for self-initiated learning or thinking, and for ideas 
that have value or potential 

The creative urge may be very vague The teacher must help her stu- 
dents to recognize and nurture it Assignments should demand original 
work, experimentation, and exploration Acquainting students with the 
nature of creative thinking done by eminent persons can be helpful, 
brainstorming sessions can be rewarding Helping students to be con 
structively critical tends to elicit from them original solutions and ideas 
Students should be aroused to the stimuli and resources m their envi- 
ronment In education, unfortunately, as well as in life generally, teachers 
and students alike frequently neglect nch and vivid experiences, which 
are so important to a full life In the fast tempo of the present day, they 
do not take time to savor the beauty and flavor of npe fruit, the feel of 

^Abraham Maslow, Creativity in Self-Actualizing People,* m Anderson op at, 

9 Herbert K Thelen, 'Teaching for the Development of Creativity," in Creativity 
and College Teaching Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service (Lexington, Ken- 
tuck) College of Educition, University of Ktntuck) ), Vol XXXV No 4 (June 
1963), pp 02-76 
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are then ashed to draw a line, any line, and develop it, many will respond 
quickly 

Worry, poor health, and frustrations m other areas dampen creativity 
Ones physical and emotional environments are influential, too, m pro- 
moting or hindering creativity An unusual child may, perhaps, be able to 
produce in a bleak and dispiriting environment, but few children leam to 
make sensible decisions or to develop homemahmg competences in a 
home where such efforts are belittled or discouraged Almost everyone 
can be creative if some materials and inspiration are available An elabo- 
rate, expensive setup is not essential, but good use of the available 
resources is 


Creative Teaching 

There is considerable disagreement about the origin of creative capaci- 
ties Some authorities believe that such talent is inherited, others, that it 
is acquired Guilford 11 is of the opinion that education can be helpful in 
encouraging creative performance, and perhaps the creative abilities 
themselves When there is an overemphasis on memorization of facts, too 
closely prescribed a curriculum, and an overreliance on textbooks, crea 
tivity will be stifled Creativity is more likely to flourish if the teacher 
places the greater value upon helping students to make independent 
judgments which they can defend Students should be stimulated to have 
the courage to share new ideas— an innovation begins with one person, 
it is said, and to be a minority of one requires courage 

To teach creatively may depend upon the way a teacher responds in 
interaction with students, and the quality of her response will be reflected 
in the meaning which evolves from the interaction, according to Hughes 12 
This interaction has another dimension in the mutual sentiments expressed 
among students To what extent do students help each other, respect each 
others ideas, and recognize that they are learning together? Creativity is 
more likely to bloom when a reciprocal atmosphere exists 

A teacher can cultivate her owm creativity She should study herself to 
leam under what circumstances original ideas come to her most readily 
What brings about creative moods? Authorities indicate that leisure time, 
with the release of a venturesome spirit, often may prove the occasion for 


11 J L Guilford, “Traits of Creativity,” in Anderson, op cit , Chapter 10 

12 Mane Hughes, ‘ Integnty m Classroom Relationships, ’ in Alice Miel, ed , Cre 
attuty in Teaching (Belmont, Calif Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1961), Chap- 
ter 4 
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and their creativity may he inhibited for fear of being so original that 
their judgments will be questioned Some students with limited back 
grounds may do well for the first step or two in a creative process but 
cannot proceed farther without help, others need an initial suggestion or 
warmup Original ideas or images are not easy to describe, m words or m 
any other medium and if such students are asked to draw something 
some will do no more than stare at their blank papers However, if they 


F gure 1 6-4 Planning a su table home for low ncome famil es might be a creative 
assignment Suggestions may emerge from this prototype of a functional house planned 
for families with an average annual income of less than $3200 by the University of Cali 
forma (Courtesy Potlatch Forests Inc) 
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‘ Creativity and Learning Daedalus, Vol 94, No 3 (Summer, 1965) 
Ghiselin, Brewster, ed The Creative Process New York New Amer- 
ican Library of World Literature, Inc , 1955 
Meams, Hughes Creative PoiLer t The Education of Youth in the 
Creative Arts New York Dover Publications, Inc , 1958 
Osborne, Alex F Applied Imagination New York Charles Scnbner’s 
Sons, 1953 

Parms, Sidney J , and Harold F Harding A Source Book for Creative 
Thinking New York Charles Scnbner’s Sons, 1962 
Rugg, Harold Imagination New York Harper & Row, 1963 
Taylor, Calvin W Widening Horizons in Creativity New York 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc , 1964 

2 Think of the creative teachers you have known Specify some examples 
of their creative teaching Were there some common elements? Read 
the following references What new dimensions would you add to your 
concept of creative teaching? Test it in observation of a number of 
home economics classes What further adaptations have you made in 
your ideas of creative teaching? 

Brown, J Douglas “The Development of Creative Teacher Scholar,” 
Daedalus (Summer, 1965), pp 615-641 
Miel, Alice, ed Creativity in Teaching Belmont, Calif Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc , 1961 

3 Identify creative homemakers you have known Share your experiences 
with fellow students or teachers Which suggestions may be adapted 

^ for a home economics program? 

4 How would you help a slow learner, a physically handicapped child, 
or a disadvantaged student to become creative? 

5 A teacher should be familiar with the social need for creativity Read 
from among the following, then add any other ideas you may have and 
give special consideration to need of creativity for families 

Rogers, Carl ‘Toward a Theory of Creativity,” in H H Anderson, 
ed , Creativity and Its Cultivation New York Harper & Row, 1959, 
pp 69-70 

Wiesncr, Jerome 4 Education for Creativity in the Sciences,’ Dae- 
dalus, Vol 91, No 3 (Summer, 1965), pp 527-52S 

6 Keep a log for a dav about the evidences of creativity you have noted 
m life around you Highlight feelings associated with >our observa 
tions 

7 Exiimnc a number of home economies textbooks for w.ajs in which 
creativity is encouraged What arc v our conclusions? 
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“ ' T °° oft ™ « teacher stops at the first good tdea she htts 

Z a problem On Same 'T*'™ 35 WOrkln S out only one solut.on 
t p P att«Tch ^ 6 ^ '° br0ak « round ’ •» d ov.ate from 

r„d P ,o bnTd rath oreatrve teacher To synthesrze 

and to build rather than to analyze-that is creativity 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Develop your own ideas and thenn^c oko a. 

i r , , meories about creativity after vou have 

vatr v ::::i the foii °'™s ^ 

* Crea,1Ve PerSOn VVhal "~ns do you have 
CrZ' Cd C ~ J and ItS Now York 


17 


. Aesthetics 


Aesthetics is a subtle chain that binds together all facets of 
living, not as a fetter, but as a rationale of beauty, inspiration, order, 
satisfaction, and renewal The arts are a hind of counterbalance to the 
frustrations and tensions of everyday living They uplift the spirit and 
encourage creativity Home economics has among its objectives the de- 
velopment of discrimination in aesthetics— one of the few professions that 
does People make their environment more livable and enrich their lives 
by applying the aesthetic principles that contribute so much to the quality 
of living that a home economics program cannot fail to include them 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES 

America has disco\ercd culture It is almost a household word Mail- 
order houses and \ arietj stores are selling expensive original oil paintings 
Parents and their children flock to museums Banks, hotels, and office 
buddings arc* adorned with art objects, art is considered a good invest- 
ment The active interest of the government in the arts is encouraging 
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8 Select one teaching aid such as a flipchart, flannelboard, or an 8mm 
film, and develop a number of creative ideas for its use, such as using 
it in an unusual manner for a quiz, for independent study, or for pro- 
grammed instruction 

9 How might group creativity be stimulated? What are some examples? 
Read the following, then try one of your ideas in a class. Evaluate and 
readapt for another group session 

Abelson, Philip H Group Activity and Creativity in Science,” Dae- 
dalus, Vol 94, No 3 (Summer, 1965), pp 606-614 



Figure 17-1 Varied sensory 
experiences begin at an early 
age (Courtesy Will Kyselka, 
University of Hawaii ) 



savor phenomena of movement, color, sound, form, flavor, texture, tern 
perature, light and shadow, and space rruits, vegetables, and cheeses 
can be examined for texture, color, form, odor, and flavor Many simple 
operations can give students pause for enjoyment— while the) arc beating 
eggs, for example, encourage them to enjoy the form and feel of the 
beater, or to tr) to describe the froth of the beaten egg white The teacher 
'v ill hive to be patient with student responses and not rush in with her 
own ideas, descriptions, and reactions Students must be encouraged to 
express feelings frcelv, to nnigine, and to show interest Even the half- 
hearted attempts the fumbhngs and the experiments should not be 
ignored 

Students must not be made to feel guilt) if their expressions van from 
others there should be imm allow incts for individual differences 
Students should be i ncouraged to bring to class things tli it please, to 
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These are but a few of the evidences that our society is interested in what 
are called the finer things of life With more time available for leisure 
people are concerned about the best ways to utilize it Josephs 1 believes 
that leisure is time released for personal use, and just what to do with this 
gift is the decision of each individual Hopefully it should not be wasted, 
particularly in light of the a\ailability of aesthetic resources Many in 
vestigations m the behavioral sciences, and m psychology especially, have 
emphasized the importance to life of the arts 
The bases of aesthetics are not nearly as precisely formulated, as for 
science and many believe— in the main, incorrectly— that this field can 
neither be studied nor understood with objectivity, according to Jarvesoo 2 3 
Montgomery ’ states that an aesthetic experience is a function of the 
senses an individuals uniquely personal response to certain qualities in 
the objects situations and relationships in the world Jarvesoo believes 
that one s value system is a determinant of his likes and dislikes, and that 
his aesthetic preferences reflect the quantity and quality of his other ex 
penences The sources of aesthetic response are often obscure The same 
painting or poem may remind one person of a happy childhood episode, 
others of frustration Past experiences, even dreams, affect one’s feelings 
about an object and his relationship to it Through repeated experiences, 
Montgomery goes on, a person sharpens his perceptive sensitivities This 
educator believes that aesthetic experiences will contribute to the fullness 
of living The ends of art are usually not utilitarian, but rather whole 
hearted &elf involvement m an experience that brings great enjoyment, 
education in aesthetics should not be directed to having students parrot 
arbitrary formulae of good taste or slavishly copy objects that meet stand 
ards of good or correct art The teacher should be more concerned with 
how a student develops certain standards of good taste than with how she 
applies them 


Role of the Teacher 

The teacher has a responsibility to bring aesthetically rich experiences 
to her students including active utilization of all the senses in order to 

1 Devereux C Josephs A Businessmans View of the Humanities Think \ol 31 
No I ( January-February 1965) 

2 Ainoo Jarvesoo Taste Education Journal of Home Economics Vol 56 No 6 
(June 1964) pp 394-398 

3 Chandler Montgomery Sensing and Responding to the World Aesthetic Devel 
opment in Robert S Fleming ed Curriculum for Todays Boys and Girls (Colum 
bus Ohio Charles E Merrill Books Inc 1963) Chapter 12 pp 377-379 
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aesthetic experiences can be made possible m every area of home eco 
nomics Some unstructured suggestions for experiences that can be 
brought into the classroom are offered here 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

A child development study might be made of the empathy between 
mother and child portrayed in paintings of the Madonna by Andrea 
Mantegna, Gerard David, Raphael Raffaello Santi, Sandro Botticelli, 
Roger van der Weyden, Ijacopo Bellini, Stefano da Verona, and Luca 
della Robbia Many sensory experiences can accompany this discussion 
Lithographs of Mother and Child by Kathe Kolhvitz, noted for her studies 
of poor people, and prints of a sketch and a painting of Mother and 
Child, and the studies of the right hand by Pablo Picasso might be used 
to search out the feelings engendered by viewing a mother and child 
A pnnt of pictures such as The Cellar Room by Pieter De Hooch, which 
depicts a mother handing a pitcher to a child, may be incorporated into a 
discussion of mother child relationships or the role of a child m the family 
In a study of youthful independence and particularly the urge to leave 
home, a pnnt of The Return of the Prodigal Son by Rembrandt van Ri/n 
is especially appropriate Prints of Charles Willson Peales Pcalc Family 
and of Bellini's Betttnt Family might be helpful m exploring parent-child 
relationships The photographs and artwork in the UNICEr Notes * make 
that publication an excellent source of enjoyment in learning about chil- 
dren around the w orld 

The study of human attnbutes through poetry or literature stnkcs a 
responsive chord m children of all ages Some of it is to be enjojed alone, 
while other selections arc to be shared Suggestions for class use may 
come from many sources Jacobs’ monthly article on literature in The 
Instructor is designed primanly for elementary teachers hut other teachers 
may find it a valuable source Tor example, m discussing confidence 
Jacobs 1 notes tint faith is artistically stated in many poems and stones 
A young child, he emphasizes, finds a source of faith in the rhythms of 
life— the seasons, day and night, and other wonders of the world He 
suggests A Tree for Peter* as an example of faith that transform! d a 
shantytown 
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relate treasured experiences, and to see special qualities in the materials 
with which they work m the home economics classroom-the patina of 
silverware, the feel of wood in furniture, the draping and molding quail 
ties of fabrics forms and color in foods Let them observe line, color, 
form and space in the world about them, let them listen to its sounds— the 
roar of a jet plane, cars swooping down a highway, the rustle of a taffeta 
slip the chirp of a bird Encourage them to realize that the way things 
feel, smell, taste and sound are important Individual experiences may be 
compared in the enjoyment of works of art, paintings, music, sculpture, 
and poetry No one should be forced into these activities, and the teacher 
must not impose herself She can however, stimulate students to study 
the qualities of their own work plan additional steps, and give technical 
assistance when necessary— supplying information about the rudiments of 
color line and design guiding the selection of materials, explaining pro 
cedures smoothing out fumbling 

If students are to be exposed to a wealth of stimuli, the teacher must 
exploit every possible instrument As their sensitivities mature, students 
may wish to explore increasingly subtle aesthetic experiences Related 


F gure 17-2 Aestheometry the aesthet c of geometry may be implemented by stitching 
examples of geometr c concepts in vividly colored threads (By Permiss on from Space 
Concepts Through Aestheometry by James T Anderson Artesia New Mex co ) 




Figure 17-4. Photographs of 
people in other parts of the world 
are an aid to better under- 
standing. (Courtesy of UNESCO ) 



denominator in all religions); The Letter , by Jan Vermeer, which may be 
used as a kind of projective technique for students to write their own 
ideas of the letters contents or in a discussion of ways in which families 
communicate with one another, and La Grande Jattc, by Georges Seurat, 
a good backdrop for a discussion of family recreation. 

Somerville 8 analyzed the ways in which imaginative literature can con- 
tribute to family life education and discriminated five relevant areas of 
literary example: interrelationship between self-understanding and the 
understanding of others, student activity in the classroom, the emotional 
and the rational; life tasks, and values. 

Folksongs offer a delightful opportunity to examine folkways. Accord- 
ing to Burl Ives,® folk music is part of a people and their collective mark 
is on it. American folk music is an important form of personal expression 

•Rose M. Sonicmlle, "Innpimtnc Literature tn Famih Life Education," Journal 
of Home Ecotiomies, Vol 53, No G (June 1903), pp -109—112 

* II ml Ives, “America’s Singing Heritage," The 7m true for, Vol LXXVI, No G 
( February 19GG), pp (FT-GS 
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FAMILY RELATIONS 

Students enjoy reading about famil) life in ancient civilizations, such 
as India and China Chinese ideographs might prove an interesting study, 
particularly those associated with home and famil), and decorative objects 
—wall plaques, for example— might be designed around the characters 
Illustrations of ancient gods ma> prove interesting, the Chinese god of 
the kitchen might be appropriate in the foods laboratory and give enjoy- 
ment to students In a recording from the album Ways of Mankind 7 the 
family values of an American of Chinese background arc compared with 
those of his Chinese cousin The musical background to the commentary 
is excellent for aesthetic appreciation 
Paintings relevant to family life include Praying Hands, by Albrecht 
Durer for a discussion on religion and the family ( prayer is a common 

7 Family the Universal Unit No 5 Ways of Mankind (Bloomington, Ind 
Audio Visual Center of Indiana University) composer Lucio Agostini written by 
Professor Lin Petersen based on research of Professor \\ alter Goldschmidt Serial No 
M80P5205 



Figure 17-3 A Chinese God 
of the kitchen adds an aesthetic 
note (Gas Appliance Manu 
facturers Association GAMA ) 
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Figure 17-5 Consider aesthet c experiences which may grow out of a family celebration 
I ke Thanksgiving (Courtesy of Elliott Erwitt ) 


women in an adult class Bahrain Gur In the Turquoise Pavilion by 
Shaikh zada of Khurasan highlights the role of food with other life activi 
ties Studies of the food habits of the Indians of American pioneers, and 
of different peoples ancient and modem can be rewarding 

Enjoying the foods of other countries develops a cultural appreciation 
for other peoples The booklet Food Wonders Around the World 12 de 
scribes traditional dishes of different countries and injects considerable 
information about the historical origins and the people Students at Public 
School 177 in New York undertook an interesting project that could be 
modified for home economics classes 13 A discussion of students’ favorite 
dishes led to the development of The Melting Pot Cook Book, a 26-page 
mimeographed cookbook of dishes reflecting the students many ethnic 
backgrounds Along with recipes for dishes such as Greek avgolcmono 
(egg and lemon) soup, Korean bulkogt (broiled beef), and Spanish 

11 lluth Gilam I ox Tood World/ rs Around the World (New \ork The United 
States Committee for UN1CL F in cooperation with the Kellogg Compan) 100-1) 

“Jean Hewitt Whit* Cooking Down at 1*5 177 r * The \etc lork Times 
Now ml* r 29 1005 p 12 
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and an integral part of the cultural history of our nation Tins singer of 
folksongs urges teachers to introduce students to the pain and sadness, 
gaiety and laughter of folk music, through which they may find “empathy 
for the stming, the struggling, and the desperation of the various groups 
which built our nation ” Students might be encouraged to compose their 
own folksongs 

Cultural understandings and an appreciation of family customs and 
traditions can be stimulated by learning about family holidays around the 
world , 10 as well as ways to be a good host to visitors from other coun- 
tries 11 Linguistics provides a corollary avenue of study Our English- 
language family words have cognates in many languages around the 
world Our word mother , for example, is mutter in German and mater 
in Latin The English daughter is dotttr in Icelandic, doch in Russian, and 
dukhtar in Persian Students might explore other cognates and highlight 
interesting customs The significance of similarities among tradition- 
steeped manners and customs might be similarly studied. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 

Paintings such as Sugar Cam by Diego Rivera, SHU Life Apples, Pears 
and White Mug by Jem Baptiste Chardin, Nature Mort by Paul Cezanne, 
A Pumpkin Pie to Make by contemporary artist Robert J Smith and 
Sandwich by Wayne Thiebaud (pop art) are relevant to discussions of 
food procurement, selection, preparation and service 
Like folk music, food ways are a fascinating mirror of a people’s experi- 
ences and beliefs Customs and symbols associated with food are por- 
frayed in Peasant Wedding and The Peasant Dance by Pieter Bruegel, the 
Elder Lemonade for the Fourth by Robert ] Smith exemplifies the in 
fluence of holidays on refreshments Madame Renoir by Pierre Auguste 
Renoir might aid in a discussion of food habits and overweight with 


10 Farmly Holidays Around the World (Washington nr a „ 

nomics Association 1964 ) Pamphlet asrungton, D C American Home Eco 

V,s,to^ 0l N„ a ”l d S T’ r ' m Chemh “ C “«. Entertaining Foreign 

Pamphlet < Wasl >'"Ston, DC Amencan Home Econom.es Assoc.ahon, 1963) 

Helen S Mitchell, When East Meets West, Entert-nn,™ , XT o 

(Washington DC Amencan Home Economics Association! lgS^Pamphlet 

No 3 Av h™ A 'n‘A 'r G ““ “ Entertaining rZgn Visitors, 

No 3 (Washington DC American HomeEconom.cs Associate, 1963) Pamphlet 
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The beautiful colors, textures, and decorations of the sari of India have 
made it popular with American \\ omen, who have adapted it to various 
purposes The appearance and symbolism of the adornments, head 
dresses, and other pieces of the dress of people m different parts of the 
world are interesting to study, with a view perhaps to adapting them to 
Western uses and tastes Students desirmg to study exotic clothing will be 
mterested in a booklet, prepared by UNICEF, 17 on clothing around the 
world 


HOUSING, HOME MANAGEMENT, HOME FURNISHINGS 
AND EQUIPMENT 

Several filmstrips are appropriate for this area ‘ Man, Nature and Archi 
tecture,” 42 frames m color, by the American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D C , and “American Painting m History” from the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D C , 68 frames in color, with a recording and 
lecture script, are supenor productions that give students an opportunity 
to see how homes can be built with whatever materials are at hand 
Prmts of several paintings may also be used, such as The Girl at the 
Ironing Board by Edgar Degas for the pleasure to be found in manage- 
ment In the Meadow by Pierre Renoir may serve as an inspiration for a 
color scheme m home fmmtshmgs Mont Senate Vtetocre by Paul Cezanne 
may be used to study color harmonies, as well as interesting forms and 
shapes, which may be applied to equipment and home furnishings 

Suitable films include ‘Line,” an 11-minute color film from McGraw- 
Hill Films This is a study of line as a basic element in aesthetics which 
may be applied to flower arrangements, equipment, furniture, and so on 
“Seven Guideposts to Good Design,” a 14-minute color film from Con 
temporary Films, explains design criteria applicable to all aspects of home 
furnishing “A Tour of the White House with Mrs John F Kennedy,” two 
reels, 58 minutes, black and white, from McGraw Hill Films gnes an 
excellent overview of period furniture and furnishings in a histone setting 


Sources of Teaching Aids 

Pnnts of famous paintings are a\ a liable. through book shops and depart- 
ment stores at \ery nominal sums, and of course pictures and articles on 

11 Clothing Around the World (New \ork UNICLr and The United States Coni 
nut tee for UNICEF, 1963) 
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paella, students described traditions relating to food, such as the Greek 
New Years custom of baking coins in a sweet bread dough for good luck 
Dubois 14 has attempted to encourage better human relations and cultural 
understandings through the use of food Tor example, students discussing 
the meanings of bread to their families discover that it is more than food 
—certain occasions which require special breads, and that bread has deep 
religious and secular significances 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

The historical interrelatedness of architecture, the arts, society, and 
clothing are well depicted in a filmstrip 55 that might encourage students 
to do further reading, to visit museums, and to otherwise explore this 
exciting topic Portraits depict the clothes popular at the time the artist 
worked 

The palettes of such artists as Rembrandt and Van Gogh might inspire 
warm and cool color schemes for clothes and ensembles A number of 
films are helpful in emphasizing aesthetics in this area of home economics, 
including ‘Autumn Color’ a 7 minute color film from Thorne Dims, 
Color Keying in Art and Living a 10 minute color film from Encyclo 
paedia Films Discovering Color and Discovering Texture,’ 16 minute 
and 17 minute color films from Him Associates of California Collages 
may be prepared in interesting designs from velvet, steel wool, sandpaper, 
net, gauze, satin, angora, corrugated cardboard, nubby wool, or copper 
screenmg A bulletin board of swatches of textured fabrics and titled 
The Touch Board will encourage students to develop sensitivity to tex 
tures x 

Students observing the designs in abstract paintings may be inspired to 
look for adaptations of them in the prints of fabrics Piet Mondrnn is an 
example of an artist whose ideas have been translated to other media 
Students may be alerted to other manifestations of abstract art-the man 
mhin without a head used to display a dress or coat, the glove that appears 
to be suspended in mid air in a department store window, and the like 


14 Rachel Daws DuBois An All Americin thanksgiving Forecast for Home 
Economics Vol 75 No 9 (November 1959) pp 23-24 88 7 

«J) ClMh - (N- York McCall Corpora 

( Albanv NWl CVE ‘ U ” dersl '* n ' 1 “>E Enrichment Home Economics 

, ,1,7" Secondary Cnmculnm Development The State Erlucatron 
Department, The University of the State of New York 1963 ) 
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these questions will serve as guides to future development Teachers 
should recognize that all students can enjoy aesthetics, and that these 
universal values should be the privilege of every student m home eco- 
nomics 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Study the following expressive book by a lyric photographer, and a 
writer with a flair for poetic prose, then consider applications for home 
economics 

Levitt, Helen, and James Agee A Way of Seeing New York The 
Viking Press, 1965 

2 Read from among the following books about aesthetics for background 

Bager, Bertel Nature As Designer New York Remhold Publishing 
Corp , 1966 

Goldwater, Robert, and Rene d’Harnoncourt Modern Art in Your 
Life New York Museum of Modern Art and Doubleday & Company, 
1953 

Lowenfeld, Viktor ‘ The Meaning of Creativity for Art Education,” 
The Meaning of Creativity , Research Bulletin Kitztown, Pa Eastern 
Arts Association, 1954 

Mearns, Hughes Creative Power The Education of Youth in the 
Creative Arts New York Dover Publications, Inc , 1958 

Munro, Thomas Art Education , Its Philosophy and Psychology New 
York Liberal Arts Press, 1956 

Read, Herbert E Education Through Art , rev ed New York Pan- 
theon Books, 1958 

Santayana, George The Sense of Beauty, Being the Outline of Aes- 
thetic Theory New York Dover Publications, Inc , 1955 

Seiberhng, F Looking into Art New York Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, Inc , 1959 

Taylor, Harold Art and the Intellect Garden City, N Y Doubleday 
& Company, Inc , 1960 

3 Analyze your own aesthetic development Reading the following article 
may be helpful 

Jarvesoo, Amoo “Taste Education,” Journal of Home Econotntcs, 
Vol 56, No 6 (June 1964), pp 394-39S 

4 Think of the various areas in home economics, then consider for each 
at least two ways in which aesthetic experiences ma) be incorporated 

5 Visit a number of classes in home economics Whit is the emphasis, if 
an), on aesthetics 3 What suggestions can }ou offer? 




Figure 17-6 Students m ght 
study this Mondrian composit on 
and apply the design to storage 
units a dress the exterior of a 
house and simitar opplicaf ons 
(Museum of Modern Art ) 


glassware furniture and home arts mi) he found in magazines Art gal 
leries offer prints of paintings loan exhibits and many other services 
The teacher should encourage her students to sec beauty in everything 
around them She may keep interest high by frequently bringing items 
into the classroom— a wood carving or a piece of sculpture a simple but 
unusua ower arrangement a beautiful but inexpensive piece of pottery, 
a piece of fabric with an unusual texture or design a compelling photo 
grap an interesting basket a ceramic pin The teacher who expects to 
develop aesthetic sensitivity ,n others must herself he a participator and 
an appreciates Students might set up a museum in a comer of the room 
Resource persons in the community might be persuaded to come and 
share their home crafts sing folksongs or read their own poetry 


Evaluation 

Evidence of increased sensitivity and imagination m students and of 
greater growth and enjoyment in aesthetics ,s not easy to find Have stu 
dents revealed personality traits and feelings as they engaged in art ex 
penences? Do students appear to be more familiar with interrelationships 
more willing to express themselves and to try their own ideas? Answers to 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation has many meanings In home economics it means 
determining how well a teacher knows every student— be she rich, poor, 
slow, gifted, inactive, or creative— how well the teacher has been able to 
release the utmost potential of each of her students Evaluation means 
the extent to which a group or class is achieving its goals It means finding 
out the effectiveness of teaching, of public relations, of home economics 
m the total curriculum 

Evaluation does not mean tests and measurements or other isolated 
activities, nor is it a mystical operation designed to frighten and confuse 
students It is not a terminal process— not the end of a unit, six-weeks' 
report cards, or a display of students’ work Rather, evaluation is an on- 
going attempt to answer the question, “How well am I doing what I am 
trying to do?” 


PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 

One of the major purposes of evaluation is to determine the extent to 
which objectives are being achieved What was accomplished? Did tins 
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6 Add to the resources discussed in this chapter for teaching materials 
for emphasizing aesthetics in home economics Read the following book 
with dramatic excerpts 

Giles, H H , and Robert J Cadigan Playwrtghts Present New York 
Harper & Row, 1942 

Think of scenes or sections from Shakespeare, Shaw, or other play 
wnghts that might be used in a similar manner Are there scenes from 
operas that would be applicable? Poetry? Read passages from the 
Greek tragedies, such as the speech of Haemous from “Antigone,” on 
the role of the father, as a stimulus for discussion 
Grene, David, and Richard Lattimore Complete Greek Tragedies, 
Vol III, Antigone ’ Sophocles I New York Random House, Modern 
Library Book, 1954, p 212 begin line 701 

7 Listen to the following recordings and decide if any selections might 
have applications for a phase of home economics How can values, 
relationships or social sensitivity be emphasized? 

Haute Couture from Skyscraper, composer, James Van Heusen, 
lyricist, Sammy Cahn artist, Rex Everhart, Victor VA-2422 

Lonely House from Street Scene, composer Kurt Weill, lyricist, 
Langston Hughes, artists, Ann Jeffnes, Poyna Staska, and Brian Sulh 
van Columbia OL 4139 

* M y Adobe Hacienda from Burl Ives Songs of the West, artist, Burl 
Ives, Decca DL4179 

The Men m My Little Girls Life’, composers, G Sharpe, E V 
Deane and M Candy, artist, Mihe Douglas, Epic LN 24186 

I Feel Pretty from West Side Story, composer, Leonard Bernstein, 
yricist, Stephen Sondheim, artist, Carol Lawrence, Columbia OL 5230 
iW T he foUowm g ffll " and decide how it might contribute to aes 
the 1CS Id ^ 1Vln ^ msl ^ ts * lvm S ar| d communication in many parts of 


l Bamers > one reel 30 minutes, color, 1965 Contact your 

local telephone company for a print of the film 




launched, or attempts are made to create closer parent school relation- 
ships or more fully to utilize community resources, it is reassuring to have 
tangible proof of progress and success Students particularly are anxious 
about their achievements and feel more secure when given evidence of 
their progress 

Last, evaluation can provide a means of strengthening a school’s public 
image Parents are impressed with concrete data concerning the achieve- 
ments of their children in any undertaking The home economics teacher 
can strengthen public relations for her department by citmg actual ex 
amples of the ways in which the community is being utilized to highlight 
or amplify certain aspects of teaching, of contributions made by members 
of the community to classes, of the outcomes of wage earning courses, 
and other departmental activities 

The purposes of evaluation m any department of home economics or 
school should be determined by the teachers with involvement of stu- 
dents whenever possible, for as partners in the evaluative process the 
students will be greatly interested m realizing the goals 
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promote growth? How might it have been done differently? What are the 
next steps? 

One of the common pitfalls in evaluation is that teachers often believe 
that their objectives are geared to student development, when in actuality 
their evaluation is geared to facts or emphases that are unrelated to the 
objectives Students quickly tend to select those learnings about which 
they are examined According to Taba, 1 the method of evaluating what is 
learned will dictate the way in which learning takes place 
Interpreting evaluation in a broad sense, Smith and Tyler 2 proposed 
five major purposes of evaluation in education One purpose centers 
around the determination of the effectiveness of an institution and the 
areas of it that require improvement If, for example, a school decides 
that the communication skills of all its students need improvement, the 
home economics teacher must contribute to this goal by emphasizing to 
her students the importance of speaking and writing well in her classes 
Knowingly or unknowingly, a school operates on certain hypotheses 
that require periodic validation, and that validation is a purpose of evalu- 
ation A school cannot assume, as it might be wont to do, that it is prepar- 
ing its students well for home and family living unless some corroborative 
evidence can be found 

There are a number of hypotheses concerning home economics pro- 
grams which have not been tested such as that an all purpose classroom 
s e most e ective use of space for instruction, that home economics can 

oriem^T y .' n t daSSeS ’ that home formes must be laboratory 
and ' a teaC 1S faclllta,c<1 “t the junior high school level if boys 
S fP arate cIass “ Since circumstances and teachers vary, 
mmortant S ° may nt>t the sarae ln every situation Another 

sufficient^ F f UrP ° S ! eVa ' Uat,on - acCOTd ‘"g to tee educators, is to secure 
"s sThave r", / T StUdemS '° P™* 1 <*<*» guidance Teach- 

to jzet alone ° Wha ‘ ‘ hey cons,der lm portant— grades, the ability 

development n P^fon in extracurricular activities, or 

selors TouTd h many T W, * h ,he hel P » f glance coun 

ways 

and to students slchT P arentS - 


court BrnJ&’wOT”d”lnc™9Sr' , ° , ’” , ' ! ” < Fracl,ce ( New YorIt Har ‘ 
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of evaluation, the primary objective of which is to facilitate growth and 
improve development among students 

Evaluation is concerned with means and ends It is not sufficient to 
appraise end results alone, the teacher must be equally concerned with 
the processes by which those results evolve Evaluation, then, begins to 
operate as soon as purposes are planned and defined and continues until 
they are being realized Purposes must not be accepted without critical 
examination for consistency and controlling values 

Evaluation is experimental Teachers should not be concerned with 
finding fixed answers but instead should test hypotheses which grow out 
of their purposes Teacher and students should weigh alternative values, 
consider possible consequences of different courses of action, and test 
those ideas that seem most feasible Hypotheses should be considered 
tentative guides, to be retained, changed, or discarded in the light of 
accumulating evidence of their effectiveness or lack of it 

Evaluation is a continuous, ongoing process Appraisal is not a periodic 
phenomenon, not a spasmodic exposure to tests and other evaluative 
measures Some authorities question if an ongoing program should be 
halted for tests Evaluation is concerned with the whole range of students’ 
learning, it is not limited to students’ personalities, attitudes, and interests 
The teacher must continuously collect evidence of her students’ growth 
m democratic living as a basis for effectively directing their efforts 

Evaluation emphasizes the importance of the individual The teacher 
must have equal concern for every student m her classroom, regardless of 
their backgrounds or abilities She must make every effort to keep well 
informed about students in order to help them become increasingly self- 
directive 

Evaluation is an integral part of the teacher-learning process Teaching 
and learning are greatly influenced by the land of evaluation that takes 
place m the classroom Evaluation can be earned on concurrently with 
teaching For example, a discussion of some social problem such as in 
adequate housing may involve an appraisal of students’ awarenesses of 
this social problem and a review of their behaviors relatmg to it In the 
context of the teaching learning situation, evaluation is both individual- 
centered and group centered 

Evaluation ts a cooperative procedure Evaluation is not a function 
reserved for experts, it is the concern of all individuals associated with an 
educational activity or who are affected by its results Each should con- 
tribute to the extent of his interests and ability The areas of common 
understanding are thus widened, and evaluation becomes something 
shared and \ital 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EVALUATION 

Teachers should envisron curriculum planning, guidance, and evalua- 
tion as mtegral parts of the educational process, for as independently 
operating processes they are much less effective This is particularly true 
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Figure 18—3 What does the appearance of students reveaP 


The next step is to explore all possible ways for securing evidence of 
these various behaviors Evaluation of students individually and as a 
group begins with the teacher’s initial contact with them She will begin 
to collect immediately evidence about the ways in which her students are 
alike and how they are different, to identify friendship groups, to pin- 
point the shy, the aggressive, the indifferent, the quick, and the slow, to 
gain some notion of their socioeconomic statuses, intellectual capacities, 
and their special problems In time she will learn considerable about their 
family situations 

Of the methods commonly used, personal observation can be most 
revealing A teacher might start with the students’ appearance Do facial 
expressions connote tension, happiness, moodiness, or relaxation 9 What 
do grooming, posture, and health tell? From all this a teacher may estab- 
lish certain tentative hypotheses for later verification Observation will 
also reveal the number of friends a student has and the extent to which 
she has mastered certain skills, developed appreciations about line, color, 
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Evaluation is concerned with valuing Teachers must be aware of the 
controlling values that direct any educational transaction The evidence 
secured through evaluation is usually subjected to value judgments, and 
the wise teacher will attempt to identify the values reflected in her ap- 
praisal Helping students to find sound values is one of the most important 
functions of home economics Values generally should not be classified as 
either good or bad, rather, it is more fruitful to examine the consequences 
of holding certain values Students should work and live in a permissive 
atmosphere that allows them to explore their values 
Evaluation involves reconstruction There is little necessity for having 
evaluation as an important part of education unless something positive 
results and improvements should be made following an appraisal effort 
Revisions, refinements, corrections or enrichments may affect not only 
the home economics program but the entire school, even the community 
itself 


PLANNING EVALUATION 

Basic to the planning of evaluation is a determination of the goals to 
be evaluated The. specific goals of home economics are ramifications of 
the general one of concentration on unproved family living, and relate to 
the feeding, clothing and housing of the family, child care, health, the 
management of time, money, and other resources, human relations, and 
alhed subjects But the home economics teacher is equally concerned with 
the broad purpose of all education namely, the personal and social devel- 
opment of students Goals relating to this end include the development 
in students of the ability to think critically, the clarification and examina 
ion of values, attitudes and beliefs, the solution of problems, the stimu 
lation of interests, the development of appreciations, the satisfaction of 
emotional and other human needs, and the fulfillment of other aspects of 
personality 1 

It is essential that all goals be outlined very clearly and that the be- 
havior characteristics related to each goal be spelled out For example, 
how does a student act ,f she ,s thinking critically, operating a sewing 
machine efficiently, being considerate of others, using time effectively? 
When a girl displays some of the attnbutes of desirable social adjustment 
she becomes obviously acceptable to herself, to her environment, to her 
peers, and generally to persons of all ages and both sexes Accepted, too, 
by them, she is able to move easily from group to group 
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The next step is to explore all possible w.ajs for securing evidence of 
these various behaviors evaluation of students individual!} and as a 
group begins with the teachers initial contact with them She will begin 
to collect immediately evidence about the wajs in which her students are 
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Evaluation is concerned with valuing Teachers must be aware of the 
controlling values that direct any educational transaction The evidence 
secured through evaluation is usually subjected to value judgments, and 
the wise teacher will attempt to identify the values reflected in her ap- 
praisal Helping students to find sound values is one of the most important 
functions of home economics Values generally should not be classified as 
either good or bad, rather, it is more fruitful to examine the consequences 
of holding certain values Students should work and live m a permissive 
atmosphere that allows them to explore their values 
Evaluation involves reconstruction There is little necessity for having 
evaluation as an important part of education unless something positive 
results, and improvements should be made following an appraisal effort 
Revisions, refinements, corrections or enrichments may affect not only 
the home economics program but the entire school, even the community 
itself 


PLANNING EVALUATION 

Basic to the planning of evaluation is a determination of the goals to 
be evaluated Th^ specific goals of home economics are ramifications of 
the general one of concentration on improved family living, and relate to 
the feeding, clothing, and housing of the family, child care, health, the 
management of time, money, and other resources, human relations, and 
allied subjects But the home econom.es teacher is equally concerned with 
the broad purpose of all education, namely, the personal and social devel- 
opment of students Goals relating to this end include the development 
in stu ents of the ability to think critically, the clarification and examina- 
ion of values, attitudes, and beliefs, the solution of problems, the stunu- 
a ion o interests, the development of appreciations, the satisfaction of 
emotional and other human needs, and the fulfillment of other aspects of 
personality 1 

It is essential that all goals be outlined very clearly and that the be- 
havior characteristics related to each goal be spelled out For example, 
how does a student act if she is thinking critically, operating a sewing 
machine efficiently, being considerate of others, using time effectively? 
When a girl displays some of the attributes of desirable social adjustment 
she becomes obviously acceptable to herself, to her environment, to her 
peers, and generally to persons of all ages and both sexes Accepted, too, 
by them, she is able to move easily from group to group 
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Achievement Tests 

Standardized achievement tests are usually used by a school to deter- 
mine the status of its students m a particular area for purposes of com- 
parison with their counterparts in other schools For home economics, few 
tests of this nature are available, hence teachers must devise their own 
Following are some general suggestions to bear in mind in the construc- 
tion of these tests 

1 Tests should assess students' progress in reaching an educational 
objective that has been stressed in teachmg 

2 The format of a test can be essay, multiple choice, completion, 
true-false, matching, or a combination of these Using a combi 
nation tends to expand the scope of measurement 

3 Work from a broad outline of the areas to be covered Some 
teachers find it helpful to write each test item on a card so that 
it is easy to arrange them in the order desired If the test is to be 
used agam m the future, test items that failed in some manner 
can be easily deleted and others added 

4 It is best to group together similar items or those in the same 
area to facilitate scoring and to determine the areas m which the 
entire class did well or poorly It also encourages better thinking 
on the part of the student, because all of her knowledge on a 
particular facet is brought to bear at one time Skipping from 
one area to another without good reason may do nothing but 
confuse 

5 Directions should be simple yet adequate, and clearly stated 
Many tests do not accomplish their purposes because students 
do not understand what they are supposed to do 

6 In tests that call for write-in answers, there should be plenty of 
room for the write ins For objective types of tests, answers at 
either the left or the right side of the page may be arranged 
If there is a free response, permit sufficient space for the student 
to write the answer 

7 Consider the length of the test— he certain that all students can 
complete it in the time allotted, since they will work at different 
speeds 

8 Clarify any unusual terms in the test 

9 Word the test in language familiar to students Do not try to 
tnck students with sly wording Content is the important thing 
Proofread the test carefully for ambiguities 

10 Be certain that clues to the answers are not m the questions 
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and texture, has ability to work with others, or countless other aspects of 
growth 

Listening carefully is another way of gathering evidence If the teacher 
provides a permissive atmosphere, her students may talk freely, but she 
must be fair minded in evaluating this kind of evidence What does a 
student say during a class discussion? What are her favorite topics of 
conversation? What do students say about each other? What are the opin- 
ions of other teachers? What kinds of information do parents occasionally 
\ enture? What insights are revealed by the remarks of townspeople? In a 
similar manner, students' written work-logs, diaries, autobiographies, 
reactions to readings or experiences, essays-can be helpful in evaluation 
The ingenious use of certain teaching methods and matenals-films, 
photographs, filmstrips, and reeordings-is particularly noteworthy for 
challenging thinking values, attitudes, and beliefs Also valuable are stu- 
dent records on file in the school office, particularly personality and intel 
hgence tests The counsel of guidance personnel can be valuable, too 
onferences with individual students can be very worthwhile It is pal- 
icularly important that they be held a relaxed, unhurried, and com- 
fortable atmosphere, and that the discussion center on something specific 
Tliere will he occasions when a teacher will find it most effective to use 
\e c ec ists, inventories, questionnaires, sociometric devices such 

mtZTZ T? S0Cial dls,ance SCaIeS ' ra,,n S anecdotal records, 
interpretation of data tests, and other such devices 
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3 To compare two or more items, ideas, or situations 

a. Compare the feasibility to a young couple of renting an 
apartment as against renting a house 
b Compare the advantages and disadvantages of several leisure- 
time activities available m the community 
c Compare major differences between a family that is organized 
democratically and one that is organized autocratically 

4 To describe characteristics, a process, or an experience 

a What were the steps you took when making your most im- 
portant decision of the past summer? 
b Describe the best cake you have ever eaten 
c Describe what you would do if you were given a thousand 
dollars 

5 To appraise what is desirable or undesirable in terms of certain 
standards or goals 

a A woman found a biscuit recipe in two different cookbooks 
She tried both of them One recipe was very successful, the 
other was a failure The woman wondered why there was 
such a difference Discuss what you must know before you 
can tell her the reason 

6 To exemplify or to illustrate 

a Discuss an example of what you believe cooperation in a 
famify means 

b Discuss, with examples, what you believe a junior high school 
student should be able to buy by herself 

7 To explain meanings or operations 

a Write the directions for the use of some small kitchen gadget 
b Explain a tradition of your family to a pen pal in another 
part of the world 

8 To interpret data, trends, comments, or information 

a Listen to your favorite radio or television news commentator 
Analyze for evidence that he may be going beyond the data 
or is being overcautious 

b Remove the label from a can of tomatoes and interpret the 
information on it in terms of uses to which this product might 
be put m your family menus 

c Tind m a newspaper or magazine a graph dealing with some- 
thing pertinent to family living, such as consumption of cer- 
tain foods, use of credit, or teen-age spending, and interpret 
the meaning for you as a student Do any trends have special 
meaning? 
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11 It is psychologically sound to progress from the easiest items to 
the more difficult In this way a student gains a certain satisfac- 
tion, and the test itself gives reinforcement 

12 Prepare beforehand an answer hey for the test and be certain of 
the correct answers Make some hind of plan for scoring If one 
section of the test is more important than others, it -should have 
greater weight 


The atmosphere of the testing situation is very important When tests 
are used as a threat or punishment, they tend to cause fear, and students 
cannot learn in a climate of fear The teacher must be careful that a girl 
is not penalized because she works slowly If a test places high value on 
unimportant details or rote memory, students may become discouraged 
The teacher must make definite plans for using the results of the test 
o discover strengths and weaknesses of individual students and of the 
group as a whole Scores will give some .dea of the ranking of students, 
indicating those who are obviously in need of further study. 


Essay Test 

a teacher w, sh« T m home economics, particularly when 

1 ar v and n H TT * *“***' >deas logically, 
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Of the various hinds of objective tests, true-false tests are often used if 
a quick general survey of a field is desired Tins form has a number of 
serious shortcomings the student is offered only two possibilities to which 
he can react, there is a greater opportunity for guessing, and it is very 
difficult to construct statements that are absolutely true or absolutely 
false, teachers too often use the words all and everyone, which generally 
make a statement false by implication Another serious shortcoming is 
that it is extremely difficult to construct test items that actually discrimi- 
nate important generalizations, principles, and concepts One of the best 
uses for true*falsc test items is m the teaching of a controversial issue, 
such as some aspect of public housing or mixed marriages By this method 
a teacher can gain some insight into how her students react 
Modified true-false tests have been developed to reduce guessing 
Students might be ashed to do something in addition to choosing true, 
false, yes, or no One possibility is to have students strike out a word or 
words to make a statement true or false, another is to ask them to defend 
their choice m a brief essay Students might be asked to rephrase a state- 
ment so that it will be true or false, generally speaking, to make a false 
statement true is educationally the wiser choice 
Multiple-choice tests are difficult to construct, but they are adaptable, 
easy to administer, and easy to score A multiple choice item consists of 
two parts The first part is sometimes referred to as the stem, and consists 
of a statement, an incomplete sentence, or a description of a situation 
This is followed by a series of at least three but usually not more than 
four alternative responses, from which the student is expected to select 
the correct or most suitable response to whatever the stem calls for The 
difficulty in constructing these tests is to make the alternatives as plaus- 
ible as the correct response Teachers might use essay tests which they 
have given previously and select from them incorrect answers made by 
students as the basis for alternatives Several safeguards are needed in 
constructing these tests It is wise to avoid any pattern, such as having 
the second response consistently the correct one, and to avoid textbook 
or ambiguous language The stem should be framed as a question rather 
than a statement, if that seems more appropriate If they are well con- 
structed, multiple choice tests are generally valid, reliable, and discrim- 
inative 

Here are a few suggestions Multiple choice might be used for purposes 
of identification At the left side of the paper there might be a sketch of a 
piece of kitchen equipment, a part of a sewing machine, or a cut of meat 
On the right there might be a statement such as “this is followed by a list 
of four or five items Students could be asked to cancel inapplicable 
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9 To organize in logical steps 

a Describe the steps in putting a simple jumper together 
b Plan the class division of labor for the preparation and service 
of punch and cookies for a mothers’ party 
10 To summarize major points, ideas, or conclusions 

a Summarize the main points to consider in the selection of a 
household appliance 

b Summarize important points that you learned in a community 
field trip to different kinds of houses 


These suggestions should stimulate other ideas The essay question can 
be quite versatile and does help a student to express herself more fluently 
Areas to be discussed should be indicated as specifically as possible 
Before grading a class's essay tests, the teacher may wish to read all of 
the papers to get a general idea of what the whole class did, and how 
well they did it In reading each question note errors, omissions, and in 
adequate discussions If students have been previously warned, it might 
be well to deduct for rambling and gratuitous material If pertinent points 
dial were not originally considered by the teacher are included, the stu- 
en s ou receive extra credit for them Such factors as neatness, gen 

" a ‘/rrr of the paper ' speiim& and ° iher <“p«t s ° f En g h 5 h 

should be taken mto consideration 

Essay questions have decided limitations Their validity and the reh 

sconn»b e l re ? Uen n y °!' °' V,ng IO ,he lnovlta l>ihty of subjectivity in 
scoring T ' ^ er and the d'Kculty of applying rigorous standards of 

essayLetestT d 6 ' Spem teachul g s,udents hmv to ' mte 

the difficulties of ZZ32Z ° l ,OPICS ' f ° r ,h3t 0n ' y COmP ° UndS 


Objective Tests 
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live tests as to the essays, because thL fie “ Unfavorabl T t0 ob J ec 
m grading Objective tests tend to be e“etZ PP ° rtmU ,?' Sub)eC “ V “ 7 

emphasis on facts than on eliciting bel.efs“nd In? ^ 77 
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the names of fabrics with suitable uses of those fabrics, problems and 
solutions, such as management of time or money, and relationships, such 
as reactions of a mother to a small child’s behavior 

Another type of objective test is the completion test, which is actually 
a form of recall test. It is of value only when it must be determined 
whether or not a student has accurately memorized information In the 
construction of this test not too many words should be omitted from each 
question, otherwise it will be too confusing to answ er The following are 
typical completion-test items 

1. The leavening agent in angel food cake is 

2 One of the best sources for Vitamin C in the diet is 

Performance Tests 

Performance tests are frequently given m the laboratory so that a 
teacher may gain some idea of a student’s information and skills, as well 
as her ability to apply what she has learned Having students prepare a 
very simple meal, for instance, gives the teacher an opportunity to observe 
the performance of her students individually or as a group In a unit on 
home nursing, a number of stations might be set up, each with the neces- 
sary equipment and supplies to treat a specific nursing problem Girls 
might work in groups of twos, one of each pair acting as patient for the 
other alternately from station to station The problems might include 
treating a fainting person, treating a bum, treating a cut, taking a patient s 
temperature, assisting a patient from a bed to a chair, and other similarly 
simple procedures In a study of textiles, students might be given a num 
ber of swatches to identify and perhaps to suggest the most suitable uses 
for them A simple construction project might help a teacher to determine 
certain clothing construction skills as well as the students knowledge of 
the use of the sewing machine An actual function, such as a tea for 
teachers, may serve as a performance test for good manners, food prepa- 
ration, food service, management of time, planning of a budget, and 
similar tasks 


Checklists and Inventories 

Checklists and inventories are substantially similar, efficiently gathering 
comprehensive data Students can be asked to indicate on a checklist of 
leisure-time activities those in which they participate frequently, occasion- 
ally, and seldom, for instance Similarly, students can be asked to indicate 
°n an inventory list those foods they have prepared and how frequently 
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responses to make the statement true to circle the correct response, or to 
place an x before the correct choice A short description might precede 
the altemativ es to w hich a student may respond 


Mary is helping her mother plan the familv meals The doctor has 
recommended that her brother John should ha\e a diet that includes iron 
rich foods Which of the following foods would be her first choice 

1 Carrots 

2 Iceberg lettuce 

3 Rje bread 

4 Eggs 


Tins type is sometimes called reverse multiple choice since it is a process 
of elimination rather than selection 

A matching test is composed of a list of items m the form of ssords, 
phrases statements or diagrams which are to be matched with correlate 
items in another list « hich Am) 3 * calls the stimulus list The stimulus list 
can be longer but the list of items to be matched with it should include 
no more than ten to fifteen items Care must be taken that the lists are 
consistent and it is important that there be only one correct pairing of 
items Both lists should be complete on one and the same page so that 
students need not turn pages back and forth to match them up Matching 
ests are generally more economical of space than multiple choice tests 
been hund'mb b ,e M '° “T reC0 S mt,on ° f relationships and they hase 
fulty “ted" S > 16 a " d qU " e d ' SCnmi " at '"S d - -re 

nu^be! o! 0 '' m t, S d 1S n n r ain i. F ' e ° f * n ’ alchl "g ,est Directions Place the 
number of each dish after the nation with nhich is associated 


1 Antipasto England ( ) 

2 Rice cakes France ( ) 

3 Fish and chips Russia ( ) 

4 Smorgasbord Germany ( ) 

Sweden ( ) 

Japan ( ) 

My ( ) 


Matching tests might be used to mnj, 
such as democratic principles to famdv aPP tl0 " S ° f 

such as idpntifvm<r o, f f , y We situations cause and effect, 
sucn as identifying causes of failure in baked . 

NCU products meanings such as 

3 Clara Brown Arm Evaluation tn Homp F 7 v>«»>™ r» 
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the names of fabrics with suitable uses of those fabrics, problems and 
solutions, such as management of time or money, and relationships, such 
as reactions of a mother to a small child’s behavior 
Another type of objective test is the completion test, which is actually 
a form of recall test It is of value only when it must be determined 
whether or not a student has accurately memorized information In the 
construction of this test not too many words should be omitted from each 
question, otherwise it will be too confusing to answer The following are 
typical completion test items 

1 The leavening agent in angel food cake is 

2 One of the best sources for Vitamin C in the diet is 


Performance Tests 

Performance tests are frequently given in the laboratory so that a 
teacher may gam some idea of a students information and skills, as well 
as her ability to apply what she has learned Having students prepare a 
very simple meal, for instance, gives the teacher an opportunity to observe 
the performance of her students individually or as a group In a unit on 
home nursing, a number of stations might be set up, each w ith the neces- 
sary equipment and supplies to treat a specific nursing problem Girls 
might work in groups of twos, one of each pair acting as patient for the 
other alternately from station to station The problems might include 
treating a fainting person, treating a bum, treating a cut, taking a patient s 
temperature, assisting a patient from a bed to a chair, and other similnrl) 
simple procedures In a stud) of textiles, students might be gi\cn a num- 
ber of swatches to identify and perhaps to suggest the most suitable uses 
for them A simple construction project might help a teacher to determine 
certain clothing construction skills as well as the students' knowledge of 
the use of the sewing machine An actual function, such as a tea for 
teachers, may serve as a performance test for good manners, food prepa- 
ration, food service, management of time, planning of a budget, and 
similar tasks 


Checklists and Inventories 

Checklists and inv uitones are substantial^ similar, cfficicntlv g dlic ring 
comprehensive data Students can be asked to indicate on a chttklist of 
Icmin-time activities those in which thev puticipatt freqmntlv. occasion- 
alb, and seldom, for instance Suml irlv. students can be nskrd to indicate 
on an inventor) list those foods tins hive prepired mid how frujnenth 
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they hive prepared them, what they spend their money on, what appli- 
ances and equipment are in the kitchens of her students’ homes, and so on 


E\ aluation of Problems 

Students problems can be quite disturbing to them, and it is important 
for a teacher to evaluate the kinds of problems students in her classes 
have Checklists have proven helpful for the purpose Mooney 4 has de- 
veloped problem checklists to be used at the junior high school, high 
school, and college levels They cover the areas of health and physical 
development, school, home and family, boy-girl relationships, relations to 
people in general, self-centered concerns related to moods, morality, and 
a miscellaneous group related to money, future, religion, educational- 
vocational plans, and so on Students are asked to draw a line under the 
problems they believe are important, then are asked to reread the whole 
list and check those which are bothering them the most Miller and 
Morgan have developed a checklist called, “Are You A Worry Wart?” 
which can be used m whole or in part 

R°le playing is an effective device for evaluating problems Selecting 
problem that is common to a group, the teacher might have students act 
out possible solutions through role playing The teacher can observe what 
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how the students react to them 7 
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indications of growth and development These problems might also be 
presented m a checklist headed “What Would You Do If ?* 


Evaluation of Social Adjustment 

The social adjustment of a student is of vital importance to her develop- 
ment One of the simplest sociometric devices is the sociogram devised 
by Moreno, 6 Jennings, 7 and others It is a graphic representation of the 
spontaneous choices of students within any given group This device will 
offer insight m regard to the acceptance or rejection of some individuals 
by others, and will indicate association patterns and clusters of friends 
A specific situation is the basis of a sociogram, for example, asking 
students to list the three people with whom they would most like to w ork 
in a laboratory situation or the three friends they w ould most like to take 
with them on a vacation The teacher does not share this information with 
students in any way, but she should apply the results in a practical man- 
ner if possible, arranging it so that students work with associates of their 
preference in the laboratory, for example 

A social distance scale consists of a list of statements, as Woul iavc as 
my closest friend, Would like to have live in my neighborhood, Would 
prefer to have no closer than as a member of my class, Would speak to 
only when necessary, and the like To each of these items a student is 
asked to match the names of fellow students This device is very helpful 
in determining the closeness or the distance which individuals u on 1 c 
to have between one another A variant of the social distance scale is the 
Who's Who technique Students are asked to match the names of class- 
mates with each of a series of personal characteristics iS 0 & 00( 

sport, friendly, is lazy, docs not do her share, «s 

careless, and so on Through this device the teacher ma> be able to dele - 
mine what it is that causes some students to be rejected y t ic group 
Anecdotal records can be quite helpful m evaluating stu cuts p 
and social development A teacher records an incident as s ic ns o >st 
it, without an) interpretation or subject iv it), and u nc i s ic cc 

nst ful in evaluating the student Following is n tv pica cn r) i 

dotal record 


Name Sarah Smith 

Anecdote 

'Mnt Inppcned* 

Whit w is Slid 9 

L Moreno, \\ /.<» S hall Sun if (N«*» 
^ T 1 1 H Jennings Sielnmi fry <»* CIrcup 
^uxil cm I duration. 10 IS) 


Dite 


\o»k Dricnn He**** 1017 > 

flcbiiotn (Washington DC 


\t Kflun 






Figure 18-4 Identification 
of friendship groups by a 
sociogram is valuable 


Snrah «... ... the h„c of student, who „cre „a.l.ng t0 be pud for holping 
m the school cafetem She kept edgu.g her way up to The head of the 


Words or plirasos tli it describe the student 

Thoughtless 

Aggressive 
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Words or phrases that describe teacher’s reactions 
Disturbed 

What are possible reasons'* 

How might I teach her? 

When a teacher has a collection of such anecdotes, she may detect certain 
trends in a girl’s behavior or general progress The sample anecdote is 
quite negative, but positive anecdotes should be recorded, too 


Evaluation of Social Sensitivity 

Devices for this characteristic gauge a student’s concern for the people 
and the world in which she lives Social sensitivity is generally evaluated 
through teaching materials and methods, but occasionally a teacher may 
wish to get the reactions of the entire class recorded on paper One such 
device takes the form of an opinion poll 

Read the following statements and check below to indicate about how 
many people you think agree with it Slum housing ts a problem, in our 
country Many people are living in inadequate homes We should not 
have to pay taxes to build suitable homes for them If these people would 
work as they should, they would be able to build their own homes 

Nobody 

Only A Few 

Much Less Than Half , 

About Half 

Much More Than Half 

Almost Everybody _ 


Although this device does not ash for a students opinion directly, it is 
assumed that her answer will reflect her own feelings A similar technique 
u to read a news item that highlights a social problem relating to, say , t ic 
a g«l, the disadvantaged, or the unemployed Students are ashed to waate 
anonymous opinions about the article or reactions to the problem The 
teacher might profitably open the topic for discussion 


hr aluntion of Interests 

Interests arc among the most potent drives that an individual can [ 
The interested student is oblivious of time, has boundless energv I 
ntarshal resources or to execute a project, and in genera gives 
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dication of satisfaction Interests connote likes and dislikes, pleasure and 
concern satisfactions and dissatisfactions A student’s personality may be 
highlighted m many ways by her preferences and choices, the decisions or 
the solutions that are involved m the pursuit of interests Students’ in- 
terests are not static, they change from time to time— some endure, others 
are fleeting The teacher can assume that interests may be encouraged 
and developed 

To discover her students interests, the teacher should observe and 
listen but a checklist is certainly one of the most efficient devices A 
checklist ma) ask students to disclose their vocational, cultural, leisure, 
home and family, school, and community interests Students’ preferences 
in books, magazines, and newspapers are very revealing Exammation of 
a student’s responses should disclose the range and intensity of her in 
terests Do the) cluster around one area, or are they diversified? Is there 
an) evidence about the length of time that particular interests have en- 
dured'* Which seem ephemeral'* Are there any unique qualities in the 
interest patterns Are interests self centered? Is the family in\ olved? Are 
there altruistic motivations apparent? If a student reveals few or no in- 
terests, she should be a matter of grave concern 


Ev nluation of Appreciation 

Appreciation is one of the most difficult student qualities for a teacher 
to evaluate An expression of appreciation generally denotes that a value 
is placed on something and reflects feelings, background, or expenence 
which is generall) positive in tone In some of these areas appreciation is 
c osel) associated to interest Do students express sensitivity to their read- 
ing artwork, or to surroundings in general? The quality of words used in 
writing, selection of attire, or time spent in aesthetic expression are all 
evidence of appreciation 

Practic'd situations appear to be one of the best ways of evaluating 
appreciations Students ma) be gnen fabncs from which to choose a suit- 
able comb.nat.on for a costume or for decoratmg a room They might be 
ashed to respond to photographs of different rooms and to analyze them 
lihcs and dislikes The teacher must be careful to guard against injecting 
her appreciation in so overpowering a manner that students do not feel 
tree to moke their own judgments 


The Student Log 

A student log or diary is a hind of nil encompassing evaluation device 
revealing tentative hypotheses about a student’s interests, values, prob 
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lems, knowledge, and the like that may be further explored or tested 
during teaching and counseling The teacher must decide the kind of 
information she wishes to elicit before constructing a log form Is she in- 
terested in the kinds of experiences a student is having in school, at home, 
or m the community? Would it be helpful to know how significant these 
experiences are to a student, and the values revealed as she pinpoints 
important aspects of her activities? Is use of time a vital consideration? 
For slow learners, for younger students, or to initiate the device, it might 
be well to confine it to a few significant points Logs can be changed in 
format during the course or from one course to another, and their flexi 
bility is an important point in their favor Following is a sample log suit 
able for use with high school or college students Experiences should be 
listed on the left, and on the right, space should be allowed for the 
student to describe the significance of her experiences to her 

WEEKLY LOG 


Name 

Week ending 


I participated in the following activities (not classes) 

I did the following things outside of school this week (such .is had dates, 
worked, looked at TV, went to parties, movies, concerts, listened to re- 
coi dings) 


Although I did many things in and out of school, theie were three or four 
experiences which stand out as being successful, happy, unsuccessfu , 
perplexing, new, stiange, or different 


Experiences 

1st expenence 
2nd expenence 
3rd experience 

I did the follow ing re uling this week 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Books 

Other reading 
Reactions and comments 

I had the follow ing home and family rcxpni.sih.ht.es this w cch 
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If I had more time, I would like to 

Here are some attitudes, ideas, issues, or views which I like, with which I 
agree, about which 1 have strong convictions (Be very specific ) 

Here are some ideas attitudes, issues, or views that I dislike, with which 
I disagree about which I have strong convictions (Be very specific ) 

Here are some problems, topics, questions, ideas, feelings with which I 
need help need more time to think about, and the like 

Some of the areas emphasized in the foregoing sample log may not be 
of value in a particular teaching situation Other types of statements 
which may be used are as follows 

I made progress in 

I was blocked or kept from doing something I wanted to do by 

The thought occurred to me that I might solve a problem, further develop 
an idea, or improve a situation by 

If I did again, I would make the following changes 

As I observed the behavior of a person m a situation, I would have be 
haved like this 

A new method or technique I tried this week was 
As a result of this course, I 

This week you may ha\e intended to do certain things but you did not 
If this was your experience tell what and why 

I found my previous experience, education, or training inadequate in 
doing 

I had some difficulty success, or bewilderment in getting along with a 
certain person this week 

I felt good about 

What do students write in their logs? Here are some typical entries 
Regarding problems 

“I disagree with the idea that I have to account for every penny of my 
allowance” 

“M> mother is a problem to me ” 

“If we mo\ e aw ay I will miss a certain fellow ' 

“I can talk with my friends but I have trouble talking m class ” 

Regarding experiences 

"I was 18 this summer and feel that I should be my own boss now” 
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“I worked with my mother in a flower garden along the road Neigh- 
bors seemed to enjoy it ” 

“I helped my seven year old brother practice the piano 
“It was fun. last week when the blizzard kept all of us at home We 
cleaned closets, baked our favorite cake, watched the storm from the 
windows, and just talked ” 

Regardmg reflections 

"One of our neighbors is planning to marry a widower with a five-year- 
old child I think she will have trouble 

“I disagree that quarrels can be avoided in marriage 
“What can family mean to someone from a broken home" 1 
“Are table manners so important? My father is a good man but he ta 
with his mouth full of food ” 

Regardmg the social scene 

“A computer cannot tell us what to do about unemployment or people 
on relief” 

“Can a married woman work and not neglect her family 
“I met one of our neighbors m the supermarket on Saturda> morning 
She was upset because her son had been caught stealing from t e rug 
store ” 


Administration of Logs 

The administration of logs is a delicate responsibility Students must be 
assured that what they write will be held stnctly confidential y t e 
teacher and that other persons will not be permitted to read the log This 
device cannot be associated with grading or students will not respon in 
the manner desired Logs should be given to the teacher direct y, nev 
collected by other students . 

Tlie best results arc achieved if the device is continued only for a snort 
penod of time-say, two or three vvceks-or is at least collccte at rnterva s 
Of no more than several weeks If asked to maintain logs for longer 
periods, students generally lose enthusiasm for the project t lej rcquc 
specific assistance, then some effort by the teacher is in or cr ‘ 
students indicate the same problem or need, the materia can c 
In class vv itliout revealing the identity of tlie indivi ua s coiiccme 
"mes information m logs will reveal lacks, lags, or errors m information 
Tins can also provide material for class discussion °r ixpCTi , 

Logs are most helpful as an evaluative device if a «cachcr a. rtn< 
capitalizes on the information gained, cither throng t c ass 
,n inference vv ith the mtliv ulual 
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GRADING 

Assigning grades or reporting student progress to parents is a practical 
problem most teachers have to face Grading is not only one of the most 
limited but also most frustrating aspects of evaluation First a teacher 
must determine on what basis a grade is to be made Areas that are com- 
monly included are class participation— discussion, committee work, 
panels, oral reports, and so on, tests— short quizzes, midterm examina- 
tions and final examinations assignments— written work, surveys, reports, 
and similar matter and whatever special responsibilities may be peculiar 
to the nature of the class Teachers will have to decide if such matters as 
attitudes lateness of assignments, class behavior, or absenteeism shall 
influence the grade and to what degree they shall be influential 
It is also difficult to assign a weight for each of the items that have 
been decided as the components for a grade Within each integral part, 
such as tests that vary in difficulty and importance, a decision may have 



Figure 18-5 What should be the basis for grad ng students? 
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to be made concerning the contribution of each to the total What are the 
minimum standards to which the teacher shall hold her class? Shall she 
require higher standards of superior students than of slower ones? Are 
her standards to be flexible relative to student and situation, or will they 
be absolute? Shall a grade accordingly represent a student s progress rela- 
tive to a class norm, or shall it represent improvement or development 
individually? 

Conflicts and tensions quichly arise if students are not aware of the 
standards on which they are graded, so it seems logical that they should 
be informed and, if possible, should participate m establishing those 
standards Letter grades appear to be much fairer than numbers, since a 
student is classified in a broader range 

Marks should never be used as a threat or as a requirement for mean 
mgless experiences The primary intent of a grade is to stimulate a stu- 
dent to greater development, and to inform parents of her progress 
Grades are necessary, too, as the basis for eligibility for schools of higher 
education In spite of the deficiencies claimed for them, grades have 
proven to be quite valid and reliable in predicting future achievement 
Teachers must realize that evaluation of students goes on in the ay 
by day teachmg, and that it should be an integral part of, and contri ute 
to, the comprehensive evaluation program of the entire school 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Trom a written assignment by students in a home economics * 

possible, identify evidence of student interests and pro ems 

new insights have you gained about individuals or about the class as 
a group? . t r 

2 Select one outstanding student in class and another who u 1,avin S ' ‘ 

ficulty m doing required work Make a careful study of all heir avaih 
able records If possible, secure information about their home and 
family life, their interests, their problems, hen 1 1 , scores o 

ment tests, and grades From these data, dcselop a summ.ry 
portant facts about each girl What tentative hypotheses about them do 
>01, form that you mayvv.sh to test? What bnidafprogranm) 
planned to assist these students to optimal grout!.? Winch persons 

other resources might be helpful? . . r rfm nniics 

3 Look through the table of contents of the Journo^ Child- 
or an educational magazine such as for art , cIcs on 

hood Education, or NEA Journal for t > ])c 

evaluation Select one article to analyze critically . "h.cl. 
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adapted to your situation'* What kind of objectives did the author have 
in mind' 1 What is emphasized— evaluation of students, subject matter, 
the teaching process or other ideas' 1 Which areas were in agreement or 
m disagreement with the author? 

4 Consider a possible use for each of the following in the development 
of an evaluative device in home economics Indicate types of students, 
objectives study area, and other factors which would influence its use 
a A newspaper clipping 
b An advertisement 
c A movie that students are likely to see 
d An illustration in a magazine or newspaper 
e A taped conversation between two students 
f Ask students to make a sketch of a child or a mother 



The Student ‘Teacher and 
the 'Beginning Teacher 


The home economics teacheii can influence the lives of her stu- 
dents significantly. If tins belief is sustained by the new teacher, then 
direction for improving the lives she touches becomes more clear. Leu in 
expressed this as a mathematical formula B = j{VE), where B stan s or 
belnvior, / for function, P for person, and E for environment In other 
"ords behavior (in the case of students) is equal to the function ot a 
person (teacher) in a particular environment 


THE JOB OF TEACHING 

The paths that lead a student to select the profession of 
'•wed Ever) person has a different stor> to tell In one ca' , 
wnt may have urged a daughter or nice, to follow ... 
another, some one may have emphasized the revvar s o teacher 

-good vacations and satisfaclor) retirement benefits or. 


'hurt I Dynamic Theory <'/ rmma h"J ( Sc " '°' 1 ' 
OimjEun, Inc , 1915), Chipti r HI 
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Figure 19-1. A prospective 
teacher will benefit from experi- 
ence with small children. (Cour- 
tesy Will Kyselka, University of 
Hawaii.) 


0lher ’ more ob — “ »* 

t'T 31 '’ 8 t0 ,. Fischer ' 2 can be frustrating, fatiguing, and 

“ E V T“, Cr n" rC n, ‘ ° f many Unkind i° kes are crIHcized 
endlessly. Yet when the problems of the world in general and of youth in 

parucular become especially critical, people in every walk of life turn to 
that important person, the teacher. For answers. A high value is placed on 


2 John II. Fischer, "Why Teach?” Guest Editorial 
(April 1962), p. 31. 
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the educated man in our society, and the need for superior teaching is 
urgent 

When a student teacher or new teacher begins to be concerned about 
her choice of a career, she might ask herself a number of questions What 
would a perfect job be like? Write down its attributes, and match them 
agamst teaching What are the results' 1 Is teaching the best choice? 

Other considerations might be Is teaching a stepping stone to some- 
thing else or is it a lifetime career? Will this kind of work be as appealing 
five or ten years from now? What unique personal contributions can be 
brought to teaching? Does this position fit with personal plans? 

A teacher or student also might ask herself Am I competent for the 
job? Do I have a clear concept of job requirements? What would be my 
relations to the community? To whom is the home economics teacher 
responsible on the job? What interrelationships are important? Am I 
enthusiastic about the job? 

A clear-cut notion of what success (or failures) on the job means is 
helpful Consider the special feelings, senses, equipment, abilities, and 
experiences associated with teaching home economics What hind of pres 
sures can be expected 9 Will these pressures be a challenge or a frus 
tration? 


Purposes of Student Teaching 

The primary purpose of student teaching is to provide student teachers 
opportunity to assume the teacher role in an actual teaching situation 
under the guidance of a shilled, practicing teacher During this experience 
the student teacher has a chance to determine if this is the in o mo 
she would hhe to do, and if it is, to gain some insights as to her pro a e 
success in future teaching Through such firsthand experience it is Uopcci 
that her philosophy of education will be refined and mat e unc ion 
that her value system will be clarified to a greater degree It is iope , » 

that she will de\clop a better understanding of students, of t ic proc s 
°f learning, of the effectiveness of various teaching mtlho s an rna ‘ * 
using techniques of evaluation, and of the interrelatedness of know • 
c dge Student teaching is a penod of exploration am o con im 
evaluation during winch the student teacher will be able to determine 1m 
needs for further stud) and development In mam respects, he W 
teacher is merely continuing her student teaching creep 
more autonomy and more responsibility. t ilimh 

The student teacher should be given opportunities to 
'‘•Hi man> different individuals and groups, including students, teach rs. 
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administrators, parent groups, and civic groups, and to test the effective- 
ness of her ability to communicate and her awareness of the need and 
implementation for public relations 

The student teacher should have the experience of a teacher’s full 
working day and be able to see the relationship of each day’s work to 
plans for the week, the semester, and the school year She should become 
familiar with the many routme responsibilities that are part of teaching, 
including the preparation of reports, business matters, faculty meetings, 
class preparation, the ordering of supplies, and so on 


Steps in Student Teaching 

Each institution has its own method of placing students in schools, 
requirements for entering this phase of education, and plan, organization, 
and supervision of the actual experience Certain steps, however, are 
common to most student teaching experiences 
The first step is for the student teacher to become acquainted with the 
upervising teacher and with the school In the home economics rooms 
, should observe what equipment ,s available and where it is located, 
1 ‘ ' r “ U ‘‘ neS are ; how leiKh ' n g conducted, what the students are 

and hea d T n atm ° S P here P re ™ ls She should note what is seen 
ments am m d ha “ S ^ d **“ P ass ’ and ^ of announce- 

reachers seZ 7 T, mterC ° m SyS ' em She shouId note - h ° w 

She should 7 7 ° ne an ° ,her ’ Wha ' ,he means of control are 

matetaT, are „ 7 ,1 “ P ? ' M ° ‘ he and what kinds of 

TstuTen, ,n f " b0ardS By her options and by talking 

.he :lzzjztz e should iearn as much - ^ ° f what 

teacher m 'a^ii !iy Xe „n W ‘ U he ' P her s oP e ™ sln g 

aids, and the hke In some schools ilnl ° U ‘ su PP lies > teachin S 

class such as mvintr „ j ’ e next ste P ma y leading part of a 

sup a fiI -‘"P. oc helping to 

teaching one fuU class to ZL 'SZZ ^Tu 

teaching at a rate ad JUS ,ed her “l ‘ ^ 

In addition to these broader experiences m the hn ^ , 

ment, the student teacher might decide to oZ “T de P ar ‘- 

deptli— a gifted child, a slow lamer, or a eh.M ZoZ ^ 1 " 

oi line n i r , ’ Lima Who is unusual in some 

other respect Records from the guidance office can be studied the child 

can he obsened from class to class for a dav other ’ 

. . u v» ot ner teachers may give 

insights Assisting with extracurricular esents, such as clubs, the FHA, 
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Figure 19-2 Observation in the school cafeteria can contribute to a student teacher's 
acquaintance with her school (Courtesy Will Kyselka, University of Hawaii ) 


hall or cafeteria duty, assembly programs, fields trips, and similar activ 1 
ties are also enriching experiences for the student teacher Attenc mg 
parties, sports events, faculty meetings, or advisory council sessions may 
prove valuable Every student teacher should tr) to discover ot ler pos 
bihties for adding to her own development 

Many persons are interested m helping the student teacher to* 
superior teaching experience Regarding her progress, the stu ent e«. 

"ill have periodic conferences xvith her supcr\ising teacier a ’ 
time to time, her college supervisor w ill also visit and iscuss icr 
opment The principal and other school administrators maj o ,scr ' c 
anti oiler \ nimble points, and the cit), count), or state supemsor ) 
a ho call to observ c her 


The Hrst Daj 

Tins is a critical period in the minds of student «l I hegmm.^ ^cheri 

"K quite common for a person to Ins canxict) prior O J 1 , 

ptrtieuhrl) ,f the cvpcncncc is an important career step Most 
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worries are groundless, for everyone is ready to offer a friendly and sym- 
pathetic helping hand to student and beginnmg teachers 
Good advice to the new teacher is to be professional from the first day 
Begin a daily student teaching diary, which will be found to be very help- 
ful in analyzing professional growth, weaknesses, strengths, and steps for 
improvement If the >oung teacher recognizes quickly that her students 
usually know much less than she does, her anxiety will be greatly eased 
The first day is only the gateway to the total experience of student teach- 
ing it is what follows that is really critical 

Before beginning her first teaching day, presumably the novice teacher 
will have familiarized herself with all aspects of her classroom or rooms, 
the schools routines, and of course her class organization plans She 
should be in the room before her class arrives greeting them cheerfully, 
being especially well groomed and attractively dressed, and generally 
creating the impression that she is, and intends to remain, m charge Many 
a teacher has lost the interest and the control of her students by being 
inefficient, indifferent and haphazard on the first day 


Handling Problems 

Of concern to student and beginning teachers is discipline A few prac 
deal suggestions learn the students’ names quickly, organize seating and 
working arrangements to facilitate control, give more do’s than don’ts, 
stand or sit where an eye can be kept on every student, turn your back on 
the class as little as possible-have the students do the writing on the 
blackboard, anticipate difficult.es before they anse-stop petty misbe 
haviors in an informal yet businesslike way, control your emotions and 
ty to remain calm even when you are annoyed, bring into participation 
any student whose attention seems to be wavering, and remember that 
good planning and stimulating class sessions encourage classroom control 

the | b A r y m n T ° Ver dlfcrences ° f °P™on about standards, which 
bl Al"]” d , C0 °P-‘-ly with her students, if that is reason- 
able A teacher should not expect the same performance from all her 
students, and should not make unrealistic demands of them Decide what 
can be reasonably an, ‘dpated bu, do not perm., standards to become 

are es,abhshed to he, r 

Esery teacher can expect her classes to have a bad day now and then 
She may find that Mondays, rainy days, or the day before or after a holl 
da>, a sports erent, a party, or other such deviation from regular routine, 
hare an effect on student behavior The observant teacher can learn 
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when to expect such days, and to plan in advance for them She may 
decide those days will be best for quiet work, reading a story, browsing 
in books, looking at pictures, filmstrips, or slides for special enrichment, 
playing quiz games, or perhaps something more lively Once such a day 
has passed it is sensible to return to regular activities and not to refer to 
the slump, according to Gans 3 Of course, the teacher, too, will have her 
own off-days, with special plans for doing the best under the circum- 
stances 

Finding time to give individual help, which is very important in student 
development, may be difficult for the busy young teacher, hence she 
should encourage students to make their problems known and should 
allow time for assistance Special hours may have to be set aside, such as 
a question-and-answer session at the beginning of a class period If many 
needs are expressed, it may be necessary for study items to be established 
to find the solutions Another possibility is to plan certain periods when 
students work individually on what Gans 4 calls what I-need most proj 
ects The teacher must display a consistently reassuring attitude to those 
asking her for help. She must assume that students reaching for assistance 
truly need and want it. 

The day will come when the teachers portfolio of clever activities, 
devices, aids, and tricks learned in methods and education courses will 
appear to have lost its magic with the students being taught, according 
to Wardeberg 5 This is the time to innovate, to try new approaches, 
methods, and aids or at least to adjust assignments and experiences so 
they will be more appropriate The results must be systematically evalu 
ated to determine what ways most successfully appeal to the childrens 
differing needs and abilities Sometimes an experience planned for pres- 
entation early in a unit will be more suitable if it is withheld until later 
Unfortunately there is no simple formula The challenge is to reach every 
child, even the seemingly unteachable and the unreachable is is t e 
goal of every true teacher The new teacher, student or beginner, may e 
confronted with children who have been taught m very traditional ways 
It is wise for the new teacher to proceed slowly before taking them a ong 
unfamiliar paths When students tell a new teacher. We never 


* Roma Gans, ' How to Get ‘Off Da>s' Back on the Traci, Grade Teacher, 

8 ( Aprtl 1966), pp 50-51 rrft-Indmdual Help," Grade 

Roma Gans, 'How to Cue Them That Priceless Gilt I net V 

eacher, Vol 82, No 3 (November 1965), pp 23,44 , CrB ^ c Tcac hcr, 

Helen Wardeberg, "Anjone Can Teach the Bright Youngster 
0 82, fso 6 (February 1965), pp 22, 82 



Figure 19-3 Giving individual help is 
an important aspect of teaching 

way,” they may mean that they do not understand or that they do not 
wish other methods belittled, according to Lieberman and Simon 6 That 
may be the occasion to tell them tactfully that there are many good 
systems, not a single perfect one Periods when the traditional or familiar 
is interspersed with newer methods may be necessary The perceptive 
teacher will wait until she has won the confidence and respect of her 
students before trying what to her seems an excitingly different approach 
or idea 

Every teacher must leam how to handle criticism from persons who 
are uninformed about or unfamilar with home economics, or who have 
had unfortunate experiences in a home economics classroom Disapproval 
by these critics may be indicated in many ways They may avow that boys 
and girls are best taught about homemalung at home Some—notably 
school board members— may believe that home economics is too expensive 
to be taught in school To answer this may require a comparison study of 

“Phyllis Liebemroi 3nd Sidney Simon, “The New Teacher,” The Instructor, Vol 
LXX1II, No 10 (June 1964), pp 12B-12C 
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pupil costs m home economics with similar costs in science, music, indus- 
trial arts, or other more or less comparable subjects 
Teachers must realize that it is necessary to live with critics— to be 
ignored, after all, would be worse, for that would mean the public is un- 
aware of home economics Criticism should be thought of as a source of 
strength instead of a demoralization It can be the challenge to revise, 
to reconsider, and to improve many aspects of our profession Teachers 
should try to meet unfair judgments calmly, with facts and tactful argu- 
ments Sometimes a touch of humor can encourage enlightenment 


Sizing Up the Teaching Situation 

Many factors have direct and indirect effects on a teaching situation, 
and a careful analysis of them will give the young teacher greater insight 
into the community, its school, and herself One of the most potent in- 
fluences is the value system prevailing in the community What are the 
dominant positions in regard to politics, community improvement, reli 
gion, art, morals, education, civil rights, involvement in world affairs, and 
the like? Who holds those positions? Are values democratically oriented* 3 
Are the positions inclined to be liberal, conservative, or neither? 

What is the educational climate of the school? Is there an eagerness to 
learn and to experiment, and a spirit of cooperation? Are facilities de 
signed to encourage learning? Do parent teacher groups flourish? Are 
dropouts a problem? Is the school a good place for students and teachers 
to grow? 

In every situation, some individuals or groups have more power than 
others This phenomenon is evident in the administration, in the school 
board, m the faculty, in the student body, and in the community at large 
Who are the most influential members of the faculty? What is a new 
teachers position with them? Power groups shift from time to tune, and 
it is important to identify them and to consider how they may affect ones 
teaching role „ 

A careful exploration of the way changes are made is valuable Who is 
Evolved— students, teachers, administrators, individuals m t e c 
m unity, others? What is the impact of the state legislature? Are teachers 
formed about contemplated changes? To what extent is the home eco 
nomics teacher free to plan and execute her facilities, program, an ge 
eral organization? An examination of the areas in whic c 
P lace is equally important Is emphasis on curriculum, stu en > 

and regulations, policy making, or on other aspects o sc 
honing? The frequency and nature of the changes are per 
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A consideration of the responsibilities of various persons is also helpful 
Are the functional distinctions of teacher and adminstrator clear cut? 
Whit are the functions of the school board, the guidance personnel, and 
the student government? What can be expected of the custodial staff? 
Are there anv guidelines about professional and community commit- 
ments? 


What is the attitude of the administration of the school toward orgam 
zation and functioning? Is it a democratic, autocratic, or latssez faire 
administration? Are policies established by teachers facilitated? How is 
the administrations efficiency rated? Is considerable effort spent in 
manipulating, propagandizing, informing, or cooperating with the com- 
munity? What is the attitude toward problems of the home economics 
department? 


What is the functional position of the guidance department in the 
school’ Does it assist students who demand attention beyond what the 
classroom teacher can give’ Does it control the enrollment in the home 
economics department’ Do its counselors appear to be well informed 
about home economics so they may advise accordingly’ Does it give 
information about students entenng home economics classes so that the 
teacher may help them better to develop? What is the attitude of the 
teachers tow ard the guidance department? 

H is an interesting exercise to compare yourself with other teachers in 
the school, in certain respects What is your att.tud.nal relation to others 
in being democratic, traditional, liberal, or conservative? Are your ideas 
about methods philosophy, relations with students, use of materials, 
graduig, classroom management, and so on more or less like those of 
other teachers’ Do many or just a few operate in a manner comparable to 
ours? Are your standards higher, lower, or about the same l others? 
In comparison to others, do you cany your share of the load’ Are there a 

lit re°d ' Vh0m yOU feeI free "> problems, the 

latest trends in education, jour personal growth? 

Some of these considerations may be somewhat painful to examine, m 

t a lm tT b" T, n,a> ' n0t te aVa ‘ lable *> - judgment 

heei T u T 6 sullab,e or "ocessary fction, 

because h,s will aary from teacher teacher and from school 7o school 

When a teacher is aware of the many facets of her school, she can move 
more judiciously 


E\aluatIon 

Student and begmmng teachers must adjust to the fact that they are 
being eialuated— that is, watched and judged It ,s easier for a teacher to 
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accept evaluation if she is aware of the ways in which she is being evalu- 
ated Obviously being evaluated are her attitude toward teaching, her 
psychological maturity, ability to adjust, cooperativeness, readiness to 
accept constructive criticism and suggestions, her originality m applymg 
her knowledge of subject matter, her ability to maintain classroom con- 
trol, as well as her students’ reactions to her and to the climate of her 
classroom, her knowledge and ability to understand her students and to 
adapt to their special needs, her personal appearance and demeanor, 
personality, enthusiasm, eagerness to learn and to maintain good relations 
with others 


But the teacher should also expect that her observers want to know if 
she is encouraging students to ask questions, stimulating them to find 
answers, using many materials, encouraging students to be creative and 
original, helping students to feel that they are a vital part of class activi- 
ties and organization, assisting them to achieve their level of ability needs 
and uniqueness, varying and adjusting experiences and assignments to 
individual differences, and implementing the principles of learning 
No student teacher or beginning teacher ought to feel that she has to 
be a paragon, accordmg to Dale 7 It is extremely important, howev er, for 
her to look closely at herself and her ideas She must know in what she 
believes, where she is m her professional development, and in what direc 
hon she is going In the classroom, a teacher cannot avoid communicating 
her own attitudes and goals 

A very young teacher will also evaluate the extent to which she has 
helped each student to achieve his utmost potential The complexity and 
mterrelatedness of the world appear to hinder this goal Yet, linked with 
the very forces that tend to mold persons into conformity are clamors or 
greater creativity, uniqueness, and vitality The more involved the world 
around us becomes, the more pressing the need for diversity and for 
rndividuality 

Closely related to individualization is the teacher’s concern for excel- 
len ce in her students The demand for talent is especially urgent in our 
technological, affluent, and internationally oriented society It is iope 
that everyone will soon uphold the idea that each individual should e 
encouraged to achieve excellence with no limitations on t e ar 
endeavor Because research findings frequently indicate tint the home is 
a Powerful influence on the development of excellence, home econo » 
'' Ith its concern for the improvement of home and family hung. ma> 
B nd it worthwhile to give special emphasis to this matter 


’Edgar Dale, “The Education of Teachers/ The Keudetter, \oI - vMN • K 

December 1958), pp 1-4 
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A teacher cannot confine her actions to the classroom She must be 
sensitive to her responsibilities as a citizen and to the traditions of her 
nation, and must understand and feel democratic tenets deeply She 
must consider herself a public servant who is dedicated to helpmg others 
build a good society To the extent that a new teacher can identify with 
these roles and display competency in their fulfillment, can she be certain 
that her choice of teaching as a life profession is nght for her 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 As a new teacher, describe how would you meet the following chal 
lenges 

a Outline at least three ways to make a particular class in home 
economics more exciting 

b With the help of students, make several suggestions for improving 
the image of home economics in the community 
c Indicate ways in which students may be given experience in evalu 
ating their own development 

2 Write a paper on the pros and cons of teaching (a) in an urban school 

n a isa vantagcd area, (b) in a suburb where most students are 
rom the upper middle or upper class and are college bound (c) in an 
isolated rural area If possible, talk to teachers who have taught in these 
types of schools 5 6 

3 Keep a daily diary or reaction journal during your student teaching or 
first monhs of teaching Record from day to day the following 

a Aspects o your teaching wh , ch you excelledi an(J 

b Aspects of teaching ,n which you did less well, and why 

C lf C s‘tr!nrth ,S !l S n ? yOUr reh,10ns ' v,th slud “'s. and an analysis 
“f ^eugths and weaknesses dealing with students 

propose™ solvent ^ m ° St ""P 0 ^ 1 P roblem a " d 

4 Make an analysis of ways m which vm, 

mnro i j i cn ^ ou Wls ^ y our supervisors would 

be more helpful and changes you would 1 « 

to prepare you better y°- "ould make m your college courses 

5 ° r , a F ° e,n ab ° Ul ’ ° r draw a — sketches or 

6 rZZ f t y ° U r eP ‘ Ct y ° Ur dreams and h ”P as as a teacher 

6 Read the following reference, then consider all the ways a teacher 
might communicate silently with her students and others 
Hall, Edward T The S,lent Language Greenwich, Conn Fawcett 
Publications, Inc , A Premier Book, 1961 
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The dubceoning technological revolution, the intensifying in- 
terest in the purposes of education, and the impact of federal enabling 
legislation have motivated the home economics profession to reexamine 
Its role in vocational education [improvement of home and family living 
Will probably continue to be central to objectives for home economics, but 
increased attention must be given to onentation and preparation 
students for the world of work For that reason, every' home economics 
teacher should be familiar with the many aspects of vocational educa lonj 


development of vocational education 

Some type of vocational education has been considered important by 
“on from the days of Hammurabi In America, with the sl S nm S 
S "»th Hughes Act in 1917, vocational education was justified accord g 
to Barlow.i on the grounds that it is and ought to be an in egr p 

1 Melvm L Barlow, "The Challenge to Vocational (Chi- 

Sixty fourth Yearbook of the Socety for the Study of Education, r 
«go. 111 The University of Chicago Press, 1965 ), Chapter I 
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an individual’s total education It seems sensible that the concept of 
vocational education should relate to all types of work and to all people, 
but the federal definition, as described in the various vocational acts, 
limits vocational education to individuals with less than a college educa- 
tion However, 85 per cent of those in the nation’s labor force come into 
this category All too frequently interpretations of vocational education 
have been divorced from liberal education In reality, both are essential 
and complementary, because each helps the individual to make a maxi 
mum contribution to society 

Ginzberg 2 has discussed the many social and economic trends in our 
society that interrelate with vocational education One of the most signif- 
icant is the growing number of youth eighteen years old and younger who 
are seeking jobs, fewer and fewer of which they are qualified to hold for 
lack of proper and sufficient education Many of these young people will 
face chronic unemployment 

Closely related to this problem is the increasing number of married 
women entering the labor market Far from abating, these trends give 
every indication of continuing with growing impetus They have empha- 
sized the need to help women plan better for their working years, and 
they have brought about a desperate need for child care centers for the 
children of mothers working now 

The nation’s working population is geographically mobile Traditional 
job preparation education was related to a community’s needs, but today’s 
students must be prepared to accept work m any section of the country 
One of every five families moves every year in a national flux that is 
gravitating to the West and Southwest One of every six jobs now is found 
in California, Texas, or Florida 

Certain characteristics of this mobility have significant implications for 
education generally but home economics in particular Nonwhite families 
move more frequently than white families Negroes are moving to urban 
centers, in time, few may be left m rural areas where they once were 
the majority The unemployed and low-income families are the most fre- 
quent movers Migrants generally but especially members of minority 
groups often find it difficult to adjust to a new environment, and indige- 
nous populations do not always accept them readily Because many 
migrants come from the spirit crippling environments of impoverished 
homes and poor schools, their opportunities to compete for employment 
are greatl) restricted 


9 Eli Cmzberg Social and Economic Trends,’ in Vocational Education, op cit , 
Chapter II 
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Tiie shorter workweek highlights the need for preparation for leisure 
time in vocational education Junior and community colleges are spring- 
ing up to offer high school graduates vocational education in numerous 
fields, and industry-sponsored work-study programs similarly are helping 
meet the demand for technical and vocational training Industries are 
inclined to settle in communities where competent labor is in plentiful 
supply According to Ginzberg, the rapid expansion of electronics firms 
in California, Massachusetts, and New York owes largely to the fact that 
good educational facilities are available for the families of workers High 
schools, however, must face more realistically than they have the problem 
of keeping the potential dropouts in school Most of these students are 
anxious to get out into the world to start building a good life They are 
woefully unprepared, and many of them know it, yet further formal 
schooling seldom holds their interest Work-study programs might be 
the answer Raising the number of years of compulsory education could 
have many desirable effects, holding students to be better prepared and 
until they are more mature Educators must not overlook the influence of 
vocational education offered by the Armed Forces Although it is difficult 
to assess accurately the over-all contribution, in some areas it has been 
substantial, and probably will continue to be 


Federal Aid to Vocational Education 

Financial support from the federal government has been responsible 
f°r advancing numerous programs in vocational areas There is con- 
S1 derable controversy over the favorable and unfavorable influences of 
federal aid to public education, but it cannot be demonstrated that 
vocational education has narrowed its offerings in consequence of sue 
aid or that programs have not been developed except to meet actual 
needs A major contribution of the federal acts has been the development 
of standards in vocational education, including standards for admimstra 

l, on and supervision , 

The Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 1917, appropriated funds tor me 
Promotion and development of agricultural, trade, and home economics 
education The George-Barden Act, passed in 1946, broadened the Smith 
ughes Act provisions for vocational education to include prepara 10r * 
•stnbutive education and vocational guidance It recognize 10 ™ , 

as an area of vocational education Funds appropriated throng 
* ese faws must be used under the public supervision and control o 
state or local boards of vocational education which in turn wor y 

Vlt h the federal agencies 
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an individuals total education It seems sensible that the concept of 
vocational education should relate to all types of work and to all people, 
but the federal definition, as described in the various vocational acts, 
limits vocational education to individuals with less than a college educa- 
tion However, 85 per cent of those in the nation’s labor force come into 
this category All too frequently interpretations of vocational education 
have been divorced from liberal education In reality, both are essential 
and complementary, because each helps the individual to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to society 

Ginzberg 2 has discussed the many social and economic trends in our 
society that interrelate with vocational education One of the most signif 
leant is the growing number of youth eighteen years old and younger who 
are seeking jobs, fewer and fewer of which they are qualified to hold for 
lack of proper and sufficient education Many of these young people will 
face chronic unemployment 

Closely related to this problem is the increasing number of married 
women entering the labor market Far from abating, these trends give 
every indication of continuing with growing impetus They have empha- 
sized the need to help women plan better for their working years, and 
they have brought about a desperate need for child care centers for the 
children of mothers workmg now 

The nation’s working population is geographically mobile Traditional 
job preparation education was related to a community's needs, but today’s 
students must be prepared to accept work in any section of the country 
One of every five families moves every year in a national flux that is 
gravitating to the West and Southwest One of every six jobs now is found 
in California, Texas, or Florida 

Certain characteristics of this mobility have significant implications for 
education generally but home economics m particular Nonwhite families 
move more frequently than white families Negroes ate moving to urban 
centers, in time, few may be left in rural areas where they once were 
the majority The unemployed and low income families are the most fre- 
quent movers Migrants generally but especially members of minority 
groups often find it difficult to adjust to a new environment, and indige- 
nous populations do not always accept them readily Because many 
migrants come from the spirit crippling environments of impoverished 
homes and poor schools, their opportunities to compete for employment 
are greatly restricted 

3 Eli Ginzberg, Social and Economic Trends ’ m Vocat tonal Education, op at , 
Chapter II 
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figure 20-1. A student is faced with the complex process of making a vocational choice. 
(Courtesy Will Kyselka, University of Hawaii.) 


traits that are sufficiently broad to permit some variety in individuals 
suited for the job; and a realization that vocational preference and com- 
petences, as well as self-concepts, change with time and experience be- 
cause vocational choice and adjustment are a continuous process. 


Attitudes Toward Work 

The concepts of work and the esteem in which work is held differ 
from culture to culture, from age to age, and from one social class to 
Another; one’s view of work seems generally to emerge from ic eas ic 
l> y his family, friends, and by the people in his community. The Greek 
Philosopher Socrates believed that work was an expedient; the Roman 
P°ct Vergil stated in Gcornics, poems on the life and labor o pcasai 
! »at work was a necessity and a curse. Work today has broa er imp ic. 

and is defined as something more than mere strenuous cxc 10 • 

' 15 still true that the nature of these concepts has a power u in 1 
° n a* way an individual looks upon a job. If parents believe that cduc. ■ 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (Public Law 88-210) is con- 
sidered a legislative milestone A Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education whose recommendations influenced the content of this act 
concluded that vocational education reaches too few people The central 
purpose of the Act is to assist the states to maintain, extend, and improve 
existing vocational education programs and to develop new ones A corol- 
lary objective is to provide part-time employment for youths who need 
jobs m order to continue their vocational education, and to provide in- 
struction so that individuals of all ages and in all communities shall have 
access to vocational training, or retraining, of high quality Those eligible 
for this training may be still in high school, or have completed high school, 
or are adults who need upgrading or new skills All students must take 
preparation to enter the labor market Persons with educational handi- 
caps, such as the need for remedial reading or other basic skills, will also 
benefit The Act also establishes auxiliary services, such as teacher educa- 
tion, special demonstration and experimental programs, development of 
instructional materials, program review of manpower and job opportun- 
ities, state administration and leadership, and research 


VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

Basic to vocational education is the need for a theory of vocational be- 
havior, including principles explaining the processes of choice making 
and vocational equipment The traditional means of elucidating voca- 
tional behavior have been tests and other diagnostic devices, interviews, 
and distribution of occupational literature with facts about various jobs 
Super 3 and others suggest that, m addition to using more refined methods 
of measuring psychological characteristics and securing more compre 
hensive information about job trends and requirements, it will be neces- 
sary also to pinpoint the determinants of choices, influences that govern 
the process of decision making, and the discovery of what is involved in 
vocational adjustment The question is also raised to what extent individual 
behavior may be predicted from group data Research is urgently needed 
to integrate data presently available, and to provide a framework for a 
general theory of vocational behavior Super has suggested as proposi- 
tions for study the uniquenesses of individuals, the characteristic pattern 
of abilities that each occupation demands, the interests and personality 


3 Domld Super and others, ‘Vocational Development, ' Career Pattern Study 1 
(New \ork Teachers College Press, 1957) 
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members believe that a mother should stay at home and assume home- 
making duties exclusively 

The type of position is closely linked to the feminine and masculine 
roles Tourists are quite surprised to find women m Finland and Russia 
working as streetcleaners or bricklayers, and performing other work 
usually done by men m our country Some persons consider positions m 
the arts— ballet, dancing, and designing of clothes, for example— to be 
more feminine than those in engineering, although men do participate 
in the former Many vocations are predominantly masculine, such as cab 
dnvers, chefs, surgeons, and architects 

Psychologists warn that children need fathers and mothers who demon- 
strate their respective sex-related roles in a strong and successful manner 
if boys and girls are to perceive their own role interpretations Under 
standably, boys and girls will probably not perform well in jobs which 
demand that they assume roles contrary to their role interpretation 
Teachers must explore these ideas thoroughly 


Why People Work 

Basic to the planning of student experiences for job preparation is an 
understanding and appreciation of the reasons why individuals work 
Many people claim that they would relish being free from work but 
actually few would be happy without some kind of occupation In a study 
conducted at the University of Michigan by Professors Nancy C Morse 
and Robert S Weiss, 4 80 per cent of 401 employed men in a national 
sample said they would continue to work even should they inherit su 
cient money to live comfortably without having to work Conversely, case 
histones of some unemployed persons indicate that in America t ere 
families of three generations who have never worked, who have a y 
been on relief Plainly the motivations for working or not working are 

very complex , 

"The economic motive is obviously an important one Peop e wor 
fulfill the needs of food, clothing, and shelter, but to work just enough to 

eartl mere survival is not sufficient for most persons Indivi ua s ye 

! he many comforts of our affluent society The fact that men and uomen 
,ea 'e low salaried professional positions for more lucrat.se posit, ons_.n 


•usiness also tends to strengthen the notion 


that money is important 


Tor 


some 


persons, earned money represents pouc 


■, recognition, or achieve- 


"Harry Levinson, What Work Means To a Man, Think Vo! 30, No I (J 
"bruat) 19G4), pp 8-11 
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tion or some kind of special preparation is necessary to get and hold a 
position, their children will probably hold the same belief 

For teachers, it is necessary to determine whether student attitudes 
toward work are positive or negative Is work something that can be 
satisfying, or is it sheer drudgery? Is ,t a means to some end, such as 
wages, or does it make a contribution to the life of the individual? What 
an s o wor ' o the young people being taught consider appropriate for 


Work and Role Interpretation 

Work has an important influence on the way men and women interpret 
their roles, for certain jobs have strong masculine or feminine connota- 
tions Among many American families the idea that a man ,s the provider 
is objectified m his traditional role as the family’s worker, but with the 
advent dunng World War II of the working woman, the feminine role 
became somewhat confused in many homes because the mothers were and 
are making an important contribution to family incomes This tends to 
weaken the image of the father role-and the mother role, too, if family 
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hostile feelings or unpleasant thoughts m the course of caring for ener- 
getic three year-olds 

At work a person learns to control himself to a greater degree than he 
may in the midst of his family. In addition he must learn to coordinate 
his work with that of others, to communicate, and to be sensitive to the 
ideas and needs of his fellow workers Individuals who work together 
incline to relate themselves to one another much as they do to family 
members Reactions on the job will reflect the amount of give and take 
m families and the type of power structure to which persons ha\e been 
accustomed To a working teen ager, her employer ma) seem to play the 
role of a father or mother. 

Work gives one a feeling of being a part of the world, of knowing what 
is going on Persons who are unemployed often do not come to grips with 
reality That someone needs ones help gives a feeling of worth— for that 
reason, too, unemployment can ha\ e devastating effects \' ork is impor- 
tant in the fulfillment of a persons basic needs for achievement and 
recognition, for ones self-concept is partially influenced by what he does 
If he is proud of his work, and especially if his employer takes time to 
praise that good work, his self-esteem is sustained at a high wholesome 
level Furthermore, the manner m which he is regarded by others is 
determined, to a certain extent, by the way he earns Ins livelihood When 
an individual apologizes for his work, the effect on his personality can e 

detrimental 


WAGE-EARNING INSTRUCTION 

Wage-earning preparation for high school students, out of school )Oi , 
^d adults is a responsibility proper to the home economics program in 
implies more than teaching a student the skills for a sing e jo » m ‘ 
listing him or her to adapt to the present and future w or s o \\ ° r 
hght of the rapid changes occurring m our world, it is c i icu 
the kinds of work that students will be doing csen ten >cars fro 
Education must be accepted as continuing for an entire 1 etim 
Wage earning preparation should be dignified as education no mere 
trammo According to Dale, 5 training connotes short range, 1 
Education, by contrast, connotes long-range goals with 
2 °ns, and ends and means that change with time Home eco 

'ol Wt, No 1 <Ocb>!»« 


. * 'dgu Dik, -Ld.it itiou or Trunin^ 1 he Sen sit tier, V 
10Gj ). p 1 
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ment Individuals may have other motives for working A man may prefer 
a less remunerative white collar job to driving a truck because white 
collar work gives him the greater status Some young girls seek work to 
escape an unpleasant home situation, or because they are lonesome The 
pressure of peers or friends may influence acceptance or rejection of 
certain types of work 


Social Values of Work 

Many persons feel that work gives them an opporunity to make a con- 
tribution to society If students can be helped to gam this larger view 
point, work for them will be the more satisfying They must realize that 
others depend upon them, and that the job they do is part of the larger 
production of an organization For example, if a young woman who daily 
makes salads for a restaurant can feel that the salads she prepares give 
enjoyment, and that she is sharing m the feeding of others, she can 
achieve a full sense of accomplishment Work affords the pleasure of 
companionship, and strong friendships are built during a work experience 
Students can be influenced to see that every individual’s work has a 
profound effect on the national economy, hence the strength and welfare, 
of our entire nation Every workmg person helps to contribute a service 
or a product, and in turn enjoys the services and products of others 
Teachers should examine the work and job values of students Through 
the use of fiction, role playing, cartoons, and other devices students can 
be induced to reveal their reactions to certain jobs How does a girl feel 
about housework? Do boys believe that wives should work? What jobs 
seem to students to carry no status, or have no glamor? How might these 
ideas be challenged? 

It may not be easy to secure this information, but it would be helpful if 
the home economics teacher could discover some of the concepts held 
about work by the employers who will hire her students Employers’ 
attitudes toward work might be explored m a conference or workshop 
Teachers thus armed with information would be better prepared to alert 
students what to expect m the work w orld 


Psychological Benefits of Work 

Work can command a concentration that excludes worry, loneliness, or 
restlessness, it may e\en provide an opportunity to become rid of aggres- 
sions A girl who works as a nursery school aide may lose some of her 



R »“" 20-3 Student, who ore potent, ol drop-out, ore recent, nfl good prootu n S ,up- 
«>' oppropr.ote for lob rnterv.ew, (Courre.y Socnfeen-of-SCootJ 
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ers must not fall into the trap of making a narrow interpretation of in- 
struction for wage earning Programs should be designed with vision, 
creativity, flexibility, and a deep regard for human values Work is an 
integral part of life, a value that must be reflected m teaching 


The Wage-Earning Curriculum 

In planning the curriculum for wage earning, the teacher will do well 
to consider the total educational needs of her students Competence m 
the basic skills of reading, writing, oral communication, and arithmetic 
are important, for they will be needed on the job as well as in other life 
activities Students must have other subjects such as social studies, the 
arts and sciences, too, to prepare them for effective living and satisfying 
work The better educated the individual, the greater Ins motivation and 
ability to solve life’s problems 

Home economics has a special charge to prepare students for a stable 
and happy home and family life Girls and women will require special 
attention to prepare them for the dual roles of wage earner and home- 
maker To be successful in both areas is a challenge, but according to 
Conafy , 6 many learnings can serve both responsibilities She mentions 
selection of clothes, human relations, creativity, management of time, 
mone), and energy, assumption of responsibility, and development of 
self-image among others that are important to the woman on the job as 
well as the woman in the home But the girl or woman who plans to work 
must be provided also with knowledge about selecting and finding a job, 
the skills required, and the ethics and attitudes that will let her develop 
an appreciation of the meaning of work Instruction should also give at- 
tention to a student s special personal and social needs 
Unless a similar unit is taught elsewhere in the curriculum, every stu- 
dent m a home economics program could profit from a unit on orientation 
to the world of work, for most girls and women will work at some time 
during their lifetime Courses to prepare students for occupations related 
to home economics demand careful attention, and teachers are cautioned 
to differentiate the characteristics of such courses from other areas of the 
program Law son 7 suggests that courses for employment purposes differ 


•Kalhcnnc It ConaJj, ‘ HomeimLmg and Wage Earning Through Home Econom- 
ics,” Fducalional Leadership, Vol 22, No 4 (January 19G5), pp 22G-229 

7 Doxolhj Lawson, "Education for Homenvdung and Employment” in Contem- 
porary Issues m Home Economics , A Conference Report (Washington, D C Depart- 
ment of Home Fconomics, National Education Association, 1905), pp 33-43 
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to Helsby, 10 to develop mteroccupationa! flexibility This implies that 
teachers must keep program content up to date and adapted to changing 
needs 

Van Horn 11 lists a number of occupations for which home economics 
training might prepare students In the community setting she suggests 
child day care center worker, management aide m public housmg pro 
jects, visiting homemaker, hotel and motel housekeeping aide, food- 
supervisor worker in hospitals, cafeterias restaurants, and school lunch- 
room Within the home, she suggests clothing maintenance specialist (a 
person who would come m to repair and care for the clothes of a family ) , 
companion to an elderly person, family dinner specialist (shopping, pre- 
panng, serving, and clean up for dinner for a busy family ) and home 
maker s assistant 

Additional suggestions are nurse’s aide, florist's aide, sales clerk, gift 
wrapper, assistant in the making of curtains and draperies in a stores 
interior decoration department, and demonstrator in a department store 
It is possible, with additional experience m preparing students for occupa- 
tions, that many other types of positions will be uncovered, and more 
suitable types of instruction will emerge 

Integration and cooperation with other areas of vocational education 
may enrich occupational potential Students prepared m business or 
distributive education may find certain home economics competences 
helpful in positions in industry and business For example, Hurt states 
ftat distributive education students in a school in Colorado receive m 
stmction in textiles, home furnishings, and equipment from the home 
economics teacher, while the distributive education teacher emphasizes 
clerking skills in teaching the home economics students Teachers mig 
explore other ways to work together for the mutual benefit of their stu 

dents 


Some type of work experience, such as is given in distribute c ec 
Programs, seems desirable for home economics students or ing 
supervision, students quickly find and strengthen their " eakncs ■ js 
lalcr more quickly derive confidence on the job A followup on I 
rocommended, too, so that ideas and suggestions maj e use 


the 


present curriculum 


Robert D Helsbj. "The Changing World of Work ' ,cup 

tioicmher 1903), p 2 , rican t oca 

jhnVmllom Home Economics Education for \Nog e 
Wlmrml Vol 39,,\o -1 (April 1361) pp ■»-“ - Aneroid, ' EJuca 

Uc Hurt, EducitmR for tl.c World of "SJ-AJ'”" W 
***1 Lt-adinhip Vol 22, No 4 (Jnnuir) 1005). pp — 1 
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from homemaking courses in the following ways content of course to be 
based on analysis of job, attitudes and behavior stressed to relate to sue 
cess on the job, evaluation to be m terms of performance and the ability 
of a student to hold a job In contrast, the curriculum for homemaking 
should have breadth and depth in the development of family and social 
values and should be designed for all students 
The teacher, as m the planning of any curriculum, will become familiar 
with the needs interests, attitudes, and potential abilities of students A 
knowledge of the community and the types of positions open to students 
are other essentials 


The New York State Bureau of Home Economics in its Syllabus 8 
suggests two sequences for high school students who expect to be em- 
ployed at the end of high school The first sequence includes a three-unit 
core of basic home economics courses in grades 9-11, or any two courses 
p us two special interest courses, a one-unit course in grade 12 on prepara 
t.°n for «"P'oyment, with related work experience m the school or com 
munity , possible The second sequence ,s a two-year program designed 
po en ia ropouts In grade 9 there is a one-unit course on individual 
dev opment to help the student become employable In grade 10, stu- 

* whV ° ne “ mt C ° UrSe m Wa ® e earn “>& « which they learn 

related to th ' S 35 fiVe Speclfic occu P a hons Work experience 

related to this course is recommended F 

scimtTcT nj'r 6 T ge earnmg C0urses should be challenging and 
collected 1 , r i “ “ C ™ rSe tor housekeepers ,n which students 

u d nl d h f T d0 ° r, ' nObS ' S,nb ’ bathtubs, and other areas, and 
for Cleanhne S 1°\ Sr0 ' V,b ° f ,he bact< ™ Thls dramatized the need 

Teache^should'^t undereshma^e^hTca^ * T*,** 

sophisticated scientific cone p” ° f ‘° U " derStand 


Vocational Programs 


broad voca- 

.each basic skills that bridge from one OccupS a^oIe“ ^ 


8 Syllabus for a Comprehensive Program, Home F™ nn , . „ 
of Homo Economics Education, The Stole Education n ! (Alban >- N Y Bureau 
the St-itc of New York, 1965) Department, The University of 

8 Dorothy M Schnell, ‘Teachers Needed for Ocain-itinn-,1 v 1 . „ „ 

poranj Issues in Home Economics, op at . pp 97-l02 P EduCatlon< ,n Contem ' 
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Vocational Guidance 

Guiding individuals to find satisfying employment m a life long process, 
it is difficult to isolate guidance for occupations from guidance for living 
While no one believes that vocational interests and abilities can be 
separated from the other aptitudes, characteristics, and accomplishments 
that are equally important in achieving success on the job spelling, 
writing, and personal adjustment are not to be o\ erlooked 
Not only the guidance counselor but teachers, parents, friends, and out 
standing persons in a community may assist a student to crystallize an 



F,9 “™ 2<W Job ’ be rel ° ,ed >° P^bullon meal, Th„ compute, operated by an 
attendant ,.ce ve, cu, tom,,, o,de„ n a d„,e ,n p„n,„be check, compute, total, add, 
the, ale, tax and d red, the ,y,t,m, load and d,mk ptaducmg math ne, (AMFare 
D vis on American Mach ne and Foundry Co ) 

Pearl and Riessman 13 give consideration to the importance of develop 
mg programs to provide |obs m sufficient numbers so that all individuals 
can enjoy the dignity of work They are of the opinion that present 
methods of securing employment must be changed Many functions of 
positions held by highly skilled technicians and professionals must be 
reviewed and analyzed for the purpose of delegating them to individuals 
h much less education and experience They believe that the skills 
required in a given job must be acquired after employment ,f possible 
■Hie argument advanced is that pnor schooling eliminates the poor from 
ehgibdny to many positions By beginning with the unskilled leading 
hem through intermediate subprofess.onal jobs and terminating m pro 
fessional status the trend of upward mobility will be changed Granted 
that only a few persons entering the nonskilled sequence would emerge 
as professionals the opportunity to attain this status would be more 
available 

F,re"65! Chapel C ~* « «- 
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Scoggins, Will Labor tn Learning, Public School Treatment 0 f the 
World of Work Los Angeles Institute of Industrial Relations, Unn er- 
sity of California, 1966 

3 Consider jobs said to be home economics related Do some b^am 
storming about other relevant occupations Consider different kind of 
student and the occupations best suited to each 

4 Reread Chapter 15 and consider some suitable research projects in the 
area of wage earning related to home economics Some thought start 
ers survey of senior high school students’ attitudes about \\ ork or their 
self image as a working person, attitude of parents in regard to the 
kinds of jobs they consider suitable for their children testing cf appro 
pnate teaching materials for wage earning courses and the like 

5 Automation has a direct bearing on the kind of jobs that will be wail 
able Tlie following references may be of interest 

Burhoe, Ralph Wendell 4 Human Values in an Age of Science and 
Technology,” Current Issues in Higher Education Washington D C 
National Education Association, 1964, pp 35-35 
Evans, Luther H , and George Amstem Automation and the Chal- 
lenge to Education Washington, D C National Education Associa 
bon, 1962 


6 


Fleck, Hennetta “The Impact of Automation,” Practical Forecast, 
V °I 10, No 8 ( Apnl 1965), pp 11, 3S439 
Mumford, Lewis “The Automation of Knowledge,’ Current Issues 
,n Higher Education Washington, D C National Education Associa 
bon, 1964, pp 11-21 

Examine the materials listed below and search for others that migh 
be used m occupational education Develop criteria that might be help 
ful m selection What are the chief shortcomings in available matenalsr 
Chnstensen, Thomas E Getting Job Experience, Lffe Adjustmen 
Booklet Chicago, 111 Science Research Associates, 1953 
Stoops, Emery, and Lucile Rosenheim Planning lour Job u ur 
Junior Guidance Senes Chicago, 111 Science Researc 
In c, I960 , « « , 

Turner, Richard H The Jobs You Get Chicago, 111 Follett u is 


‘g Company, 1962 7 , lVnr i 

'Volfbem, Seymour, and Harold Golds.™ Our 
■oidance Senes Booklets Ch.cago, III Scence Research Assoca.es, 
no , 1961 
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occupational objective Teachers can encourage her to be realistic about 
her future by exposing her to many opportunities, and by giving her a 
taste of the kinds of experiences she will encounter on the job 
One of the big hurdles to overcome is to help students plan and reach 
for experiences that will be valuable later on a job A student is likely to 
think only in terms of an immediate job and not of the kind of work to 
which she is best suited Home economics teachers can be of tremendous 
assistance in guiding students to the work for which they show a bent. 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 Read from among the following references on work and develop your 
own philosophy of its role in personal and social worlds What are the 
implications for teaching? 

Borow, Henry Man in a World of Work Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1964 

de Grazia, Sebastian Of Time, Work and Leisure A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Study, Anchor Books Garden City, N Y Doubleday & 
Company, Inc , 1964 

Levinson, Harry “What Work Means to a Man,” Think, Vol 30, No 
1, January February 1964 ( Think Magazine, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022) 

Ribicoff, Abraham “Almost Everyone Wants to Work,” Think, Vol 
29, No 3 (May June 1963) 

Vroom, Victor H Work and Motwaf.mix New York Tohn Wiley & 
Sons, 1964 

Youth and the World of Work,” Educational Leadership, Vol 22, 
No 4 (January 1965), entire issue 

2 Vocational education plays a vital role m home economics Become 
better informed by reading from among the following 

Barlow, Melvin L Vocational Education, The Sixty-Fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1 Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press, 1965 
Contemporary Issues in Home Economics, A Conference Report 
Washington, D C Department of Home Economics, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1965 

Mason, Ralph E , and Peter G Haines Cooperative Occupational 
Education and Work Experience in the Curriculum Danville, III The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc , 1965 
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public A news release about an upcoming FHA meeting is publicity, but 
if the story of the FHA meeting is a part of a plan to show how home 
economics reaches beyond the classroom for personal and social develop- 
ment of students, the publicity news item becomes public relations 


PUBLICS TO BE REACHED 

In the vernacular of public relations, the publics of home economics 
are those individuals or groups to which home economics is to he inter- 
preted The groups generally have some common characteristic or bind- 
ing interest, or the individuals may be identified w ith a number of groups 
If the home economics teacher or student considers the publics with 
which she is identified, they might include teachers and other school per- 
sonnel, certain clubs, church groups, community organizations, and the 
hke There is some overlapping, but it is necessary to identify these groups 
and to consider the best way to approach each of them 


WORLD 




Public Relations 


What HOME economics does and represents must be publicized, 
or the strength and effectiveness of a home economics program depends 
to a large degree on the understanding and support ,t receives from the 
school and the community Abraham Lincoln observed that 'Public 
opinion is everything— with it, nothing can fail, without it, nothing can 
succeed In this age of mass comrnun, cations and fast selling, the best 
fedfoT “ 6 d Cann0t '° te d,scovered public must be 

Public relations— as the name mdicates-is relations with the public In 
other words, public relations consult of everyday dealings with students, 
teachers, administrators, individuals, and groups in the community or 
elsewhere These contacts are designed to foster an approving attitude 
m the public so that ,t will support the home economics department, its 
staff, and their program The home economics teacher will also be the 
recipient of public relations activities on the part of industries that desire 
her goodwill m regard to the.r products, on the part of community groups, 
and from other sources 

Home economics teachers must d.st.nguuh between public relations 
and publicity Public, ty is intended merely to get the attention of the 


36S 
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The key personnel of the mass media— newspapers, radio, and television 
-must be cultivated, for they are the access to the widest audiences 
In her contacts with all these pubhes the home economics teacher is 
the embodiment of the home economics program She must examine all 
her contacts m their perspective as potential interpreters of home eco 
nomics, for word of mouth public relat ons is very effective When a 
teacher interprets home economics to one person, that person is the first 
link in a lengthening chain of communication 


PLANNING FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Some type of public relations goes on without conscious effort Con 
scientious campaigns, however, demand planning The basic steps in out 
lining a strong program include 


1 Establishing the objectives 

2 Identifying the publics 

3 Planning a specific program 

4 Planning the budget 

5 Setting up a calendar 

fi Planning the types of approach 

7 Making decisions about media and tools 

8 Planning evaluation 


In deeding the objectives for a public relations program therefore the 
teacher should consider the goals of her department, the schoo , t ic 
gnomics profession, her personal goals for the program as t ic) 

°die needs, problems, interests, and desires of pubhes "it nn in 
« »'<= school People are most attent.se to public relations messages tint 
c> ntify w ith their problems and desires 
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Tor purposes of discussion, publics may be organized under three head- 
ings school, community, and wider community, thus 


School 


Homemaking 

teachers 

Elementary teachers 
Junior high school 
teachers 

High school teachers 
Students in the 
department 


Students outside the 
department 
School clubs 
PTA 

Guidance counselors 
Administrators 


Custodians 
Food service 
personnel 
Board of Education 
office and 
clerical workers 
Alumni 


Community 
Parents 
Service clubs 
Men and women 
Civic groups 
Men and women 
Personnel connected 
with newspapers 
Personnel connected 
with radio and 
television 


4 H clubs 
Extension clubs 
Youth groups 
Grange 
Labor groups 
Church groups 
Librarians 


Personnel m clinics 

Business 

Industry 

Professional groups 
Governing body 


n bus, plane, train, socially, while 


Wtrfer Community 

Individuals encountered casually t 
shopping, and the hhe 

County, regional, state, matronal, or rnternat.onal groups 

The home economics teacher miahi . 
lions by considering the publics m her out" l C ™!! mpIate pubI,c rela ' 
department are a very ^ 

ruth individuals ,n the school and community I ™ ny r"® 5 

arc in a strategic posrt.on to point out the advannLtf hT* C °" m ° IS 
r*nf nnli m *i,„ i , . “^vantages ot home economics 

should behind f 7 bUt 11,50 05 a P"*™« The alumn. 

up “o date ! ° information on home economics is 




te gular ongoing home economics program can be worked into the public 

e a tions program *t, P 

In planning the public relations program, the teacher must surve) 

**• «* media available For example, does she have studenUwho are 
f Cver ln the preparation of posters, bulletin boards, or c\ 11 ^ 

°? a ' rac,1 ° and television stations receptive to programs 
C °°1 Paper or a local newspaper be utilized? She must make a wcr> c 
" of her own sk.lls P too She may be well 

°me economics and the objectives of the pro cssi > ( 

S' W ,0 dramatize a message to get it across to the public S he 
to the interests and 8 vulnerabilities of 
"^g to contact For example, what would be the best way 
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The next step is to plan the program, analyzing each desired objective 
for the best way to achieve it A decision must be made as to who will 
participate The more people who can be involved, the greater will be 
the benefits If this is part of a total school program, the students probably 
can assist For instance, if the teacher believes that a public— say, the 
parents of her students— is uninformed, even misinformed about the home 
economics program, she might plan a public relations program built 
around some or all of the following activities 


1 A monthly newsletter to parents outlining ongoing activities in 
the home economics department, 

2 Visits of parents to the classroom, either individually or m small 
groups, 

3 Telephone chats with parents of students who are doing very 
well, 

4 Conferences with parents of students who are not doing very 

well, 

5 An open house for parents featuring exhibits, activities, and 
demonstrations, 

6 Appointment of a parent advisory group, 

7 A column in a local newspaper highlighting activities in the 
home economics department, 

8 Television or radio programs about home economics department 
activities, 

9 Soliciting questions about the home economics program from 
parents, then providing the answers m some unique way- 
possibly in the monthly newsletter or a leaflet to be taken home 
by students 

10 A plan developed by each student for informing her parents 


If other publics are to be eons.dcred, a srnnlar analysis of then particular 
needs and the best ways to reach them can be generated 

A calendar of plans is a great help ,n implementing this type of pro- 
gram ea i ion of the program is more certain if it is carried out step 
by step and according to a schedule 

Some land of budget is necessary for most public relations work The 
teacher must know what funds ,f any will be avmlable for postage, photo- 
graphs for news stones, matenals for exh.b.ts and posters, and so on 
The amount of available money need not be the sole determinant of the 
extent of the program, for with ingenmty a great many activities in the 
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a mother who fancies she can teach her daughter everything about home 
making at home that the child will nonetheless benefit from the school’ 
home economics program? Certainly the mother should not be made t< 
feel self conscious or out of date If the mother thinks of home economic* 
primarily m terms of cooking and sewing it might behoove the teachei 
to start from that point to invite the mother’s attention to the scope of 
contemporary home economics education 


Any public relations program is best introduced through methods that 
will give it the widest possible appeal People generally want to know 
what difference home economics will make m their own lives, so it is 
desirable to highlight such benefits by personalizing the program The 
pub 1C is generally more interested in what home economics is doing for 
Jim and Mary Student than it ,s m a host of faceless statistics School 
board members and administrators are often more willing to appropriate 
™ d ; f0r • f 0 ®™ when the y <*" see boys and girls managing money 
l” a h ^ y ;t eC,1 , n I tI,e,r °'™ sensib,e fe then 

netl v 8 0 ' V,edge °' nUtn ' ,0n to *™n chiUren, and 

duectlv as a h f l a ° tlVe M satlsf y*"g r0 ^ e m family living, all 
directly as a result of home economics education 6 

fungible evidence S6 f “h '‘ ke “ 

administrators, students and „™ * he C0I " m ® nt " b y or dlscussl0n s among 
analyzed in terms of ob^echves I^a nfodie T?' 

improved eating habits seem to be l T ” 6 "' 5 ' hat her dau S hter ' s 
regard the home economics teachcr as a, “ Tu" Un “' * StUdentS 
look upon her with respect and cj PP r °achabIe, if fellow faculty 
progressing P confidence her public relations are 


techniques for public relations 

There nre limitless wiys in which relni,™,. a , 
proved The person to person approach ,s am *1’ PUbllC ^ b<? im 
Simple and direct, ,t can do much to develop Told l ™a P °T 
purposes A teacher must realize that her own allude aboT, We "eco 
nomics can be veiy contagious Enthusiasm, competence, and aTiendTy 
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Newspapers 


Newspapers are an excellent medium through which to keep home 
economics before the public To establish and maintain friendly contacts 
with local newspapers is essential E\en m large cities therp are news- 
papers in different sections of the city or in the suburbs that may be 
pleased to publish properly prepared news about home economics It is 
well to visit the newspaper office personally, to explore editorial reactions 
to the idea of such news, and to identify the editors who would handle it 
Find out when releases are due, and how editors like to have news 
stories prepared 

If you expect to make friends w ith editors bear the following points in 
mind when writing news releases 

1 The topic of a news release must be timely If possible the 
release should be turned in well in advance of an event Some 
thing that happened last week is stale news and w ill not interest 
an editor 

2 Releases should be typed double- or triple spaced on 8h X H 
plain white paper In the upper lefthand corner of the first page 
of the release the following information should be given the 
name, address, and telephone of a person whom the newspaper 
can call to verify reliably and quickly points in the article, the 
name of the school or the organization from which the story is 


originating , 

3 In the upper nghthand corner of the first page the date o 
release should be given, particularly if it is exclusive, t at is, i 
it has not been given to any other newspapers 

4 Type on only one side of the paper , 

5 About one third of the way down from the top an cen ere 
the width of the page should be typed the hea mg or 
the release The body of the story should begin three or 

• tr «. « - « «» ■*>* ^rs: 

of the space at the top and the margins is to permi 
to make notations to the typesetters and printers 

^ The ** paragraph ,n a news story * called the lead U comes 
as a sur P nse even to people who have read a ne " P J 
for years to realize that newspaper paragrap s it > 

more than one sentence, jet in a properly 
of the story’s basic information— the tcho, ti 
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to station to see the latest ideas in the laundering of synthetic fabrics, 
points on selecting a detergent, ways to take care of easy care garments, 
and how to secure the best service from a washing machine and dryer 
This clinic idea can be adapted to other areas of home economics Having 
demonstrations or clinics specifically for working mothers is another sug 
gestion An open house has many possibilities 
If you are having an open house or a mothers' tea, exhibits will help 
tell the home economics story Student participation can ensure greater 
interest Let them show how to sew paper or vinyl clothes, how to sew 
synthetic fabrics, or how to pack a lunch 
Choose a theme for exhibits such as how science is applied in the home, 
Cienhfic implications for every area of home living can be explored, 
rmciples of physics might be demonstrated with small household equip 
men Acids and alkalies food preparation may be shown in expen 

C “ be ° ffered for the best methods of removal of the 
different kinds of dirt found in a home 

ofnrTrelatmfr'r' 6 a PP hcat,on of a * ■" *e home Basic principles 

tZvt uZ ’ and deS ’ gn m ' ght be dernons trated in clothes, 
tableware, kitchen equipment, or home furnishings 

or cTke rten s ho dea of a ^"dard muffin, biscuit, 

atercd /th e ' S ° f ha PP e " s d *• -gred.ents are 

pte/rmfo/areTegTe^":;:: ^ “ ’ f ° tb « ^ ° f 

other facets of hnmp I ^ construction problems, storage, and 

One mterest ““ b ° dem0 - ta ' ad V the same method 

time from a larae hathf 6V1Ce ” *° baV6 “ s,udent take one article at a 

I™ might include a dollar bffi” cbc/keTs' 7 h SmaU ^ The “x 
a toy chair, a first-aid kit A fp, ’ y ’ 3 sho PP in g hst, a baby doll, 
relates to home and h ab ° Ut “ d »' 

e "sdly hats"* amed “‘‘“P" ^ntt arhcT * ^ 

of a skit may/Ta' t/eoff/na Troa/^ ^ F ° r . exam P Ie > the tltle 
Happy Family by Trying ” One stude W8y F bke " How to Have a 
each specific pent is made, a g,rl or boy ‘l/ht “"’"’““‘“’f and aS 
landish hat The advice to think about rebf ° Ut ' 

illustrated by a very larre hat The elationships broadly would be 

would bring on stage a tall boy weanne"' aV °' d COncenlra,lon on trma ” 
moded concepts of faunly 17m S Til ^7 ^ T T ° ~ °“'- 
would appear carrying a broom, as though she^ahe/T"? \ 

Again humor will accentuate the pomts ® ° dean hoUSe 
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bonded or stretch fabrics, simple dishes for increasing children’s milk 
consumption, evidence of how saving a few cents on a grocery item can 
mount to dollars in a period of time, how to make popsicles time- and 
step saving ideas, or a fast way to dust furniture 
The task of writing news releases might be r cooperative one between 
teacher and students and perhaps with other departments as well The 
English teacher, the art teacher, and other teachers w ith whom coopera 
tive projects are done may be interested m working with the home eco 
nomics teacher in putting out news release^ It is always important to 
check with the school on plans for releases so that duplicates are not sent 
In writing news releases, it is important to bear in mind that the readers 
are not professionals but consist of people of many walks of life and 
various educational backgrounds The teacher irnst consider the best way 
of making her story understood so that it w ill have a universal appeal 
A distinction should be drawn here between a news release and a news 
story of an event News releases are notices, in effect, of forthcoming 
events provided by the school News stories are accounts of the event after 
R has happened and are written by the newspaper’s correspondents or 
reporters Sometimes the releases written by student reporters or the 
teacher are rewritten by the newspaper staff Frequently the newspaper 
is willing to provide a photographer to take appropriate photographs to 
accompany the story, if notified well in advance If the school has a 
stringer reporter,’ a student paid by the newspaper to submit stories or 
to cover certain events, the home economics teacher might cooperate with 
him 

Sear in mind that editors are eager for news When a teacher can give 
U to them briskly and succinctly w-ntten, while it is fresh and new, the 
Possibility for securing space in a newspaper should be good 


Radio 

Radio has never been a more powerful medium of communication 
11 15 ^W In practically every home m the United States there are one or 
^ 0re radl o sets, in addition to car radios and many portab e ra 10 s 
otal potential radio audience is enormous Unless a broadcast is confi 
o a \ery limited area locally, the possibilities of reaching arge S r ° 
f Ve is great-often an audience of millions The local radio offers a 
P endid opportunitv for imnrovinir public relations m ie comm A 

tlie 


M e is great—often an audience of millions ino ‘ * 

’ 'mild opportunity for improving public relations in ie e0 "™ „ n( ] 

adl ° stations are as eager to have news releases as nC " ’ cc0 . 

can be prepared in much the same m) For esamp e, ' „ emcn t 
m,cs 'cacher wrote a news release on an aspect of home 
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why and /imo-should be in the first paragraph or two When all 
of the essential information is in the first paragraph, the editor 
can cut remaining paragraphs without real loss to the story 

8 Succeeding paragraphs develop the lead paragraph If possible, 
news releases should be complete on one page 

9 The entire release should have sparkle, interest, and attention 
getting news Material should be factual, not opinionated 

10 Good shirp action photographs enhance a news story Pictures 
for public relations must tell a story in a swift, direct manner 
A combination of words and photographs makes a much stronger 
message than either cm convey alone Good pictures are not 
happenstance They must be carefully planned The kind of 
picture desired must be conceived or projected by the person 
v o is going to take it Emotional appeal and action strengthen 
the value of a photograph 


JSZzzzr teacher wJl We *° deade what * — h - 


a coll”" 1 ° f 3 SCh ° IarSh ' P Wmner ,0 stud y ^me economics in 
Sbident \olunteer work in the community as a good human interest 

^dev:,Se~fumt f0r • 

f?mi.; l ltL h ““d fr0m 3 f ° re,gn Und Wh ° a *« a h° ut 

fam,,y a " d a discussion of the 

Boys' classes m home economics 

« sssssti-jr:— - 

nomics ’ an “ ot her areas of home cco 

In one school, students in home economic 
local newspaper These were one- or two I, nP “ Wr ° te ffl,ers f ° r ' he 
to fill up a newspaper column These fillers m TZZ™'* * hat Were used 
food prepare., on, care of ch.ldren, preparation for mamage'aud mher 
aspects of home economics Suitable top,cs mmht he „ , S 

i imgnt be pointers on sewing 
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aspects of home care of the sick, cooking out of doors, inexpensive 
ways to have fun, or interesting foods of other countries It might 
be well to make a careful study of particular interests and prob 
lems of homemakers or, if a local station, of people in the com 
munity 

A home economics teacher may be asked to give a talk on a radio 
program The topic of the talk raa) be specified by the radio 
station or it may be mutually agreed upon b) the teacher and the 
station All the points of good public speaking are important in 
radio broadcasting Since it is difficult to hold a radio audience 
for any length of time, radio talks should be short Three 5 minute 
talks, for instance, are often better than one 15 minute talk— if 
nothing else they give triple exposure, as well as an opportunity 
to reemphasize points Such talks might be regular segments of a 
regular program with an established audience 
A teacher may have the opportunity to be interviewed on radio 
The types of questions and the areas which will be discussed are 
agreed upon beforehand There is still considerable allowance, 
however, for spontaneity, so the teacher must be very careful 
about what she says and the extent to which she is expressing 
opinion, rather than factual material 

A panel for round table discussion is adaptable for radio This 
might consist of a panel of home economists, a teacher and stu- 
dents, or teacher, parent, and students Three persons is probably 
the most desirable number so the audience can identify them 


easily 

Some home economics teachers have been fortunate to have their 
own program on a local station This is generally a 10 to 15 
minute session and does require considerable work, but it is well 
worth it On some programs, the teacher might, after a htt e 
experience, be able merely to outline beforehand the important 
points, giving her talk in an informal manner The wide range o 
possible topics from home economics can well serve as su j 
for the weekly discussions Trom time to time she may wis 
have students participate , « f 

dramatic programs can be given on radio with consi era 
fectiveness, but they do take a great deal of prepara ion 
should be given veiy well or not at all This may mean coopera - 
ln g with the speech or dramatics teacher to ensure an impressi 

program 


Figure 21-4 Rodeo n a powerful 
medium of common, col, on ond a good 
outlet for stone, about a home eco- 
nomics department 
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to reemphasize points Such talks might be regular segments of a 
regular program with an established audience 
A teacher may have the opportunity to be interviewed on radio 
The types of questions and the areas which will be discussed are 
agreed upon beforehand There is still considerable allowance, 
however, for spontaneity, so the teacher must be very careful 
about what she says and the extent to which she is expressing 
opinion, rather than factual material 

A panel for round-table discussion is adaptable for radio This 
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Tillers are generally 1 , 2-, or 3 minute human interest stories 
about activities in classes, in home economics clubs, or in com 
mumty activities Sometimes statistics can be presented m an 
interesting manner for this type of filler 

Spot announcements generally come at the time of a station 
break, anil vary from about 3 seconds to 3 minutes in length 
They provide an opportunity for announcements about adult 
classes and the like The United Nations has been very successful 
in using spots consisting of little songs, catchy tunes with simple 
ynes conveying a powerful message Original songs might be 
tape recorded and used to highlight important aspects of home 
management food preparation, child care, and many other topics 
Great care must he exercised, however, not to borrow without 
permission from copyrighted music and lyrics, for serious reper 
cussions could result Students m the music department might 
orapose the music those in home economics writing the lyrfcs 


Television 

medium Unit promote "“t m ° S ‘ •“*"* f °™ S ° f “"™nn.cat.on It » a 
as thoTgh 1 md 11 ,hnves on '"locality People feel 
program JZ 'Z T*, T T ^ ^ and that * ha 'U o, the 
vant, g r.„ .hT 8 communl ° 7 ***» « ~1 ad 

promptly or die audience wiH Ltost Someo^ T? ** 

vision program should hr nm j , eone ^ as su gg este d that a tele 
only opportunity to reach cJ7 C<i 17 prCSented as * h °"gh it will be the 
necessity of extremely careful phnnmg nT, “l"’'; 553 ® 6 . Tb ‘ S mpI ‘ eS 
must be considered Here arc some j 8 , ffect ° f color on television 

1 Wholesome snacks for teen n'JV” F ° SS,bIe tdeVIS,0n pr °S rams 

2 “rs rC,n,r ° f Cl0,hes 8 ° arcd *> “dam age level, perhaps 

3 Xt bUyCr - actual articles For 

potnt F be made abo 7 buymS ° f coals - not ° nl y should 

™ S ht ,he coit - ,he ^ - i 

after ,t has been ,vom for about a yea7 “ “ “ d “ P °° r buy 
•I Safe and efficient « ays of storing food 

5 Suggestions for adding interest and vanetv to a tn l ,n 
unusual accessories 5 a basi ° dress Wllh 
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6 Simple changes to make an unattractive room more charming 

7. Scientific explanations in food preparation, such as the effect of 
overcooking green vegetables or the importance of low tempera- 
tures in roasting meat 

8 The packing of attractive foods for lunch boxes 

9 How to help adolescents control their v eight 

10 Show'mg how resources at hand might help to make a home 
more attractive, such as the use of dried grasses and bemes m 
a floral arrangement 

11 Demonstrations showing quick tricks in preparing meals, or 
points to consider m buying an aiticle of clothing 

12 Chalk talks on the principles of budgeting, ideas for storage, o- 
how to plan nutritious meals 

13 Use of puppets to dramatize teen age problems 

14 Use of a narrator and pantomime done bj another student to 
emphasize points in the selection of a dress While one person 
talks, the other models the dress and points to parts under dis- 
cussion 

15 Interviewing a student or a parent about family life or child 
development problems 

16 A spot announcement slot, which may be only 15 seconds to 3 
minutes in length, can be used effectively with a sketch or a pic 
ture highlighting safety rules in the home, careers m home eco 
nomics, or wise use of equipment 


‘ Ver y detail of a television program must be very carefully worked out 
sufficiently rehearsed so that individuals will feel at ease jet 
m s °me spontaneity All props must be carefully checked T e tim 
-dule is of utmost importance, because extra time cannot e a o e 
- a Ppearance of participants must not be overlooked Languag 
sample and easily understood, because many people in the ^dienc 
a ot understand professional or complicated jargon Tal s 10U 
-rson to person level , 

^vision is probably the most rapidly growing means of co 
■■ ™d teachers should make the best possible use of it A pr g ■ 
onal network has a potentral aud.ence of 100 million peop « 

1 *° ^member that a skillful teacher or interesting chssro ^ a 

1 * )C as effective — — 


n program 


: a skillful teacher or interesting » a 

i any outstanding personage or other gr P 
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Other Resource* 

4 P'^ lure stor T about a home economics department might be displayed 
in a library store window, clime, or on school bulletin boards where all 
rrny see it Photographs of school activities may be made into a scrapbook 
for parents to view during their visits to school or at an open house 

admimsTrahor 7 ^ ^ US6d ‘° ‘ UuStra,e “ annual report t0 the sch ° o1 

w ,d!r r ° Ut matena,S m ' ght be S ,ven 10 the librarian to hand out 

cheek nl 15 . dlS,r ‘ b “ ,e ' hem t0 ™ sf °™rs at the end of the 

the teal Tu “ “ SUpenmrle '- P™™tag approval has been secured, 
Hand 1 ? ma) te mH " g ( ° Stuff a «“«« with utility bills 

through 1 7 T SU S ges, 'ons for child feeding might be distnbuted 
lie u! in e. A°fr b> be ‘" g P ' aCed "> «» waning room, or might 
American Home Economies T^LaUoT^ ** fam 

mimnfTn^tores'hbt 115 T bC P ' aced ,n key spots ,hrou g h the com 

munit) ' auditoriums, thene^s "or ' oTir ” l™' 11 ^l, 065 ' ° r mmeUmS Com ‘ 
good sites for disnlnvc r r P aces "here people gather are 

"TaU a7. f ° r te " mg th "bp elo™ F °" de “ eVCe!lent 

Week, or Amene^'Edural.orWea^th ^ ^ Pre ' enh0n 

Book Week for example a hhro , * b f ° CUS for dls P ,a >' s During 

School, might be encouraged to arrange nu C ° mmUmt >' or ln the 
home or family g an ex hibit of books about the 


Suggestions for Further Learning 

1 and "* c *> television with the 

Share your reactions with class PUbhC relah ° nS 

consider in all of these media 3 nre there common points to 

2 ^ZES^'***'**™ What devices might be 

York Natfonal Vm'c CoTTTn° W *° ^ I7 “ m Ne "' 

Crosby , Otis, ct a! sZTl ££ a ” d ^ 

of Research and Service, College of L',h„. , La " S,n S> Mlc1 ' Burcau 
versity, n/d S Education, M.chigan State Um 
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Johnson, Roy Making the Most of Radio and TV New York Na 
tional Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare, 1965 
Pebbles Washington, D C National School Public Relations Asso 
ciation and Department of Classroom Teachers, 1960 
Stratton, Lynn Opinion Building Washington, DC American 
Home Economics Association, 1953 
Tips on Reaching the Public , Publication No 277 Washington, D C 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 1962 
Wical, Noel, and Bill Allen Lets Go to Press Washington, D C 
National School Public Relations Association, National Education 
Association, 1956 

3 Analyze the public relations program of a home economics depart- 
ment with which you are familiar What are the strengths and weak 
nesses? What suggestions do you have to offer? Read the following 
article for additional ideas 

Games, Joan ‘The Teacher in Public Relations, Practical Forecast, 
V°1 10, No 5 (February 1964), p 37 

4 What is the cleverest public relations device you can recall? Why was 
it successful? How might you adapt it? 

° ^ ea( l the following article and then prepare a news release about an 
event in the school where you teach or where you are doing student 
teaching 

How’s Your PR Technique?' Practical Home Economics, Vol 7, 
No 3 (November 1901), p 7 
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